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PREFACE. 


It  is  twenty  years  since  I  made  this  journey,  but,  in  spite 
of  the  time  that  has  elapsed,  I  am  induced  for  several 
reasons  to  send  out  this  account  of  it,  which  was  written 
soon  after  I  returned  from  notes  taken  at  the  time. 

There  are  some  marked  Providences  noticed  which  it 
is  a  pleasant  duty  to  record.  We  know  that  there  is  a 
Providential  overruling  in  all  events,  but  we  sometimes  think 
we  see  most  clearly  the  directing  Hand. 

Then  I  am  glad,  and  at  the  present  time  more  especially, 
to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  others  in  showing  how  gross 
ignorance  and  lamentable  superstition — the  outcome  of 
priestly  rule — is  linked  with  extravagant  ceremony  and 
ritual,  and  especially  so  in  that  of  the  so-called  Greek  or 
Russian  Church.  It  is,  therefore,  hard  to  believe  that  there 
are  Englishmen  of  the  present  day,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1880,  so  unenlightened  as  would  join  our  Church  of  England 
to  such  a  painted  charnel-house  ;  and  some  too  who,  though 
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they  might  not  go  so  far  as  this,  yet  give  our  great 
Reformers  opprobrious  names,  and  would  unprotestantize 
our  English  Church  if  they  could.  God  knows  we  have 
deadness  enough  without  them,  yet  they  would  give  us  back 
this  extravagant  ceremony  and  ritual,  or  very  much  of  it, 
which  where  used  has  in  every  Church  d^enerated  into  mere 
form  without  life.  They  also  by  their  constant  appeals  to 
Mother  Church  and  the  Fathers,  instead  of  *  to  the  Law  and 
to  the  Testimony,'  show  too  clearly  a  hankering  after  such 
pernicious  teaching  as  fosters  priestly  arrogance  and  power, 
— Christ's  ministers  in  their  eyes  priests, — and  which  teaching 
would  gradually,  but  surely,  slide  us  back  into  the  heartless 
forms,  errors,  and  priestly  domination  of  the  Greek  Church 
and  the  Church  of  Rome. 

But,  as  will  be  seen,  it  was  also  my  lot  to  witness  the  very 
reverse  of  this :  to  behold  with  my  own  eyes  the  marked 
difference  between  spiritual  deadness  and  real  life,  to  see  a 
Christian  Church  what  it  should  be,  in  the  increasing  life, 
consistent  walk,  and  happy  appearance  of  its  members,  each 
and  all  animated  by  a  devoted  love  to  the  Great  Master, 
and  freed  from  the  errors,  superstitions,  and  heartless  forms 
of  degenerate  Churches,  to  see  their  new  members  shining 
out  in  all  the  pristine  freshness  of  Christ-like  loveliness,  and 
even  their  enemies  bearing  a  most  remarkable  daily  testi- 
mony to  their  moral  integrity  and  worth. 
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Lastly,  it  is  my  privilege  to  show  in  these  pages  how 
the  Word  of  our  God  in  prophecy  has  been  strikingly 
fulfilled,  and  that  not  in  the  moral  intention  only,  which  is 
all  we  might  have  expected,  but  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
very  letter  of  many  of  those  ancient  poetical  denunciations. 

As  regards  the  odd  title  of  my  book,  Ali,  as  will  be 
discovered,  was  my  Persian  servant,  who  held  true  to  me 
through  a  difficult  and  dangerous  journey,  so  that,  in  re- 
membrance of  his  value  and  rare  worth,  I  have  felt  a 
pleasure  in  bringing  his  name  conspicuously  forward. 


J.  O. 


December^  1880. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

VOYAGE  TO  NORWAY — CHRISTIANSAND — AALSUND — CHRIS- 
TIANIA — THE  FIRE — THE  FLOOD — CARRIOLE  DRIVE  TO 
DRONTHEIM. 

My  travels  through  the  countries  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Persia,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Asia  Minor,  were  made  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  i860  and  beginning  of  1861,  occu- 
pying a  period  of  about  eight  months,  a  journey  of  eleven 
thousand  miles. 

/^  We  were  a  party  of  four  brothers  who  started  on  the 
expedition — Henry,  Frank,  Fitz,  and  myself. 

Our  plan  was  to  embark  at  Hull  for  Norway,  to  make  a 
tour  of  six  weeks  there ;  then  my  brother  Henry  to  return, 
and  perhaps  Frank  and  Fitz  with  him,  and  I  to  continue  my 
journey  by  myself  afterwards. 

On  the  morning  then  of  Friday,  June  22nd,  i860,  we 
started  from  our  home  at  Osmaston  Manor. 

We  took  the  train  at  Derby,  and  at  Hull  the  sea.  At 
9  p.m.  that  evening  we  shipped  off  with  a  good-bye  to  Old 
England.  The  Humber  was  soon  passed,  and  I  need  add  no 
more  than  this,  that  the  sea  was  as  rough  as  it  usually  is. 

June  23,  Saturday. — ^This,  our  first  day,  we  read  books 
and  slept  away  the  time  as  well  as  we  best  could  in  the  midst 
of  the  roll,  and  the  creaking,  and  the  rumble ;  and  we  scarce 
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ever  moved  from  our  bed-ledges.  Breakfast  was  a  failure 
altogether ;  but  at  one  o'clock  plates  and  dishes  were  heard 
knocking  about  again,  and  our  mouths  watered  at  the  old  sound. 

Down  came  the  steward  at  last.  *  Dinner,  sir ;  you  take 
anything } ' 

We  did  not  dare.  Yes,  I  forgot,  Fitz  did  :  I  mean  did  dare. 
His  eyes  brightened  a  little ;  he  raised  his  head  and  asked 
faintly,  *  What  is  there  V 

'Chicken,  sir;  very  nice:  bring  you  a  piece  of  chicken,  sir?' 

So  a  leg  and  a  drumstick  came  in  good  time,  looking  a 
tempting  morsel.  Fitz  was  prepared  to  begin,  he  was  raised 
up  ready  to  receive  it,  but  oh  !  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  vessel 
and  away  it  all  went  over  his  bolster  ;  it  was  all  over, 
and  his  appetite  too ;  the  bolster  was  wiped  and  turned  round, 
and  he  lay  his  blanched  cheek  on  its  other  side,  said  nothing 
more,  and  this  was  the  first  and  the  last  experiment  at  regu- 
lar eating  that  was  tried. 

But  forty-eight  hours  at  last  passed  by,  and  we  neared  the 
old  weatherbeaten  coast  of  Norway,  June  24,  Sunday  ;  it  was 
early  morning,  and  a  thick  mist  shrouded  the  land.  Dan- 
gerous work,  so  we  slackened  speed,  and  even  stopped  alto- 
gether several  times.  The  land,  through  the  haze,  looked 
high  and  bold,  covered  with  pines,  and  islands  of  rock  here 
and  there ;  everywhere  steep  and  rocky,  every  stock  and  stone 
looking  wet,  and  desolate,  and  cold. 

Our  steamer  slowly  threaded  its  way  in,  carefully  steered 
amid  islets  of  rocks,  and  soon  the  town  of  Christiansand  came 
into  view,  prettily  situated  at  the  end  of  a  rock-bound  bay, 
the  water  now  calm  and  peaceful,  a  grateful  contrast  to  the 
heaving  and  tossing  we  had  had  outside. 

The  town  looked  pretty,  white  and  red,  and  a  white-tur- 
reted  church  rose  picturesquely  above  the  wooden  pantiled 
houses.  Coming  so  directly  from  busy  England  made  every- 
thing seem  small  and  quiet  by  contrast ;  but  there  were  only 
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a  few  ships  lying  before  it,  and  no  bustle,  scarce  even  a  move- 
ment on  shore  of  any  kind. 

We  landed,  and  followed  our  fellow-passengers  to  the  inn, 
where  a  good  table  d'lidte  awaited  us,  proving  that  as  long  as 
we  kept  to  the  principal  towns  we  need  have  no  fear  of  being 
starved.  The  aspect  of  the  place  was  clean  and  quiet,  like  a 
very  small  country  town  of  England  ;  the  streets  were  broad 
and  paved,  and  ran  in  straight  lines  through  it,  the  houses 
were  all  built  of  wood,  and  whitewashed  white  or  tar-stained 
red.  The  church  was  the  only  stone  building  there,  and  that 
stood  in  an  open  space,  with  no  fence  round  it  of  any  kind, 
no  line  to  mark  off  the  graves  from  the  streets. 

To-day  was  Sunday,  though  it  hardly  seemed  like  one,  as 
only  a  few  attended  the  church  services,  which  were  at  ten 
and  three,  the  greater  part  of  the  people  walking  leisurely 
about  and  quietly  amusing  themselves.  The  shops  were  open 
as  usual,  but  made  no  show,  as  there  was  no  difference  in  size 
between  shop-windows  and  those  of  other  houses  ;  a  few  goods 
only  were  stuck  up  in  them,  but  little  to  tempt  in  the  meagre 
display.  Pots  of  flowers,  however,  adorned  almost  every  win- 
dow, which  certainly  seemed  to  us  a  most  pleasing  custom. 

In  the  afternoon  we  walked  up  one  of  the  narrow  valleys 
which  open  upon  the  town.  The  whole  country  round  seemed 
formed  of  these  narrow,  walled-in  valleys,  walled  in  by  steep 
mountains,  covered  with  dark  firs,  which  rise  up  most  abruptly 
from  these  winding  strips  of  bright  green.  We  met  many  knots 
of  picturesque-looking  peasants,  and  near  the  town  passed 
an  encampment  of  soldiers,  with  white  tents,  doing  Aldershot 
on  baby  scale. 

The  peasants  were  all  of  them  fair,  with  light  blue  eyes, 
and  the  men,  generally,  tall  and  good-looking  ;  but,  shame  to 
say,  I  find  I  have  no  note  made  whatever  about  the  women. 
I  have  only  this  jotted  down,  that  I  perceived  their  politeness 
was  not  a  whit  behind  that  of  other  foreigners,  in  which  gene- 
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ral  politeness,  we  ourselves,  a  nation  of  roi:^h  John  Bulls,  are 
often  considerably  deficient 

We  were  walking  till  half-past  nine  in  the  evening,  but  it 
was  still  quite  light,  and  we  did  not  return  to  our  steamer  till 
ten  o'clock.  Three  or  four  more  steamers  had  then  come  in, 
which  gave  to  the  harbour  a  more  animated  appearance. 
Roads  being  bad  in  Norway,  and  communication  difficult, 
these  coasting  steamers  are  the  principal  means  by  which 
communication  between  touTi  and  to\m  is  carried  on. 

This  night  was  Midsummer  Fete,  they  told  us,  in  honour 
of  St.  John,  and  to  celebrate  the  occasion  many  of  the  towns- 
folk went  up  upon  the  rocky  heights  near,  and  lit  tar-barrels 
and  bonfires,  and  shouted,  and  shrieked,  and  played  bands  of 
music  We  were  now  on  board  our  steamer  ;  it  was  eleven 
o'clock,  and  as  the  shades  of  evening  increased,  these  lighted 
barrels  and  bonfires  came  out  brightly  against  the  masses  of 
dark  rock  and  pines,  producing  a  most  pleasing  effect  with 
the  wild  shouting  of  the  people,  and  the  sudden  bursts  of 
music,  and  the  hum  of  voices. 

Next  morning,  25th,  Monday,  we  were  early  ashore  and 
breakfasted  at  the  inn.  We  had  fixed  to  start  off  on  an 
expedition  ten  miles  up  the  country  to  a  celebrated  waterfall, 
and  we  were  to  leave  at  eight.  At  eight  two  carrioles  stood 
ready  for  us  at  the  door.  We  had  ordered  them  the  night 
before,  having  been  warned  of  the  dilatoriness  of  the  people, 
and  for  once  our  decided  commands  had  been  obeyed.  We 
had  to  be  back  to  our  steamer  by  twelve,  which  was  the  hour 
of  her  departure,  so  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  wasted  on 
the  way.  And  now  a  word  about  carrioles  :  they  are  almost 
the  only  conveyance  in  Norway,  they  serve  as  everything 
everywhere.  In  shape  they  are  like  a  tiny  canoe  between  two 
tall  wheels,  and  the  aristocratic  ones  of  the  towns  are  painted 
dark  blue  or  dark  green  with  some  pretty  device  picked  out  in 
bright  colours  on  the  small  wood  panels.     They  generally 
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hold  but  one  person,  who  sits  on  a  low  rounded  seat  barely 
wide  enough  to  contain  him  with  his  legs  stretched  out  close 
together  almost  on  a  level  with  his  hips,  and  a  small  urchin, 
sometimes  male  and  sometimes  female,  who  owns  the  quad- 
ruped in  front,  clings  on  to  the  luggage  board  behind.  Springs 
they  have  none,  so  that  the  jar  and  the  jolting  are  considerable. 
They  are,  however,  with  the  greatest  difficulty  upset,  and  being 
very  light  are  in  all  ways  well  adapted  to  the  roughness  and 
steepness  of  the  roads.  In  this  case  our  carrioles  held  two 
each,  and  Frank  and  myself  were  companions  in  one,  and 
Henry  and  Fitz  in  the  other. 

So  away  flew  the  little  horses,  and  rattle  rattle  we  followed 
one  another  up  the  narrow  road.  Our  course  lay  along  one  of 
these  grassy  valleys,  often  almost  choked  up  by  a  swift  flowing 
river,  leaving  the  road  barely  room. 

Soon  the  scenery  became  still  wilder,  the  rocky  mountain- 
sides looking  colder,  but  with  a  comfortable  farmstead  oc- 
casionally upon  a  rescued  plot  of  green  sward.  Once  we 
crossed  the  river  by  a  boat,  our  ponies  being  most  tractable, 
and  were  evidently  thoroughly  accustomed  to  such  a  proceed- 
ing. These  horses  of  Norway  are  most  enduring  little 
animals,  generally  of  a  cream  colour,  with  a  dark  stripe  down 
the  back  ;  all  have  their  manes  closely  cut,  hog-maned,  giving 
them  a  picturesque,  odd  look.  Many  of  them  are  very  hand- 
some, head  small,  high  shoulders,  and  finely  proportioned 
with  good  action,  and .  all  are  sure-footed  ;  and  though  the 
pathways  in  the  mountains  are  some  of  them  scarcely  fit 
for  a  chamois,  and  even  the  carriole  roads  often  very  bad, 
a  broken  knee  is  never  seen  anywhere — at  least  I  never 
saw  one.  In  height  they  stand  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen  hands.  The  best  are,  I  believe,  found  in  the 
valleys  near  Molde. 

But  at  last  the  waterfall  was  reached,  and  very  grand 
indeed  it  is.   Fresh  from  England,  our  eyes  seemed  bewitched 
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with  it,  and  our  ears  entranced  with  such  a  plunge  and  such  a 
roar. 

We  came  upon  it  suddenly.  The  river  pent  between 
rocks,  sweeping  in  a  flood  down  a  chasm,  divided  in  its 
volume  of  foam  by  an  islet  of  rock  in  its  centre,  and  then 
these  two  mighty  foam  sweeps  joined  again  below,  boiling  up 
grandly  in  more  foam  and  more  spray  ;  and  after  passing  this 
seething  cauldron  the  w-aters  glide  on  quietly  again.  The 
whole  reminded  me  much  of  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaff- 
hausen. 

And  now  it  was  a  hurry-scurry  back  again,  and  hard  work 
to  do  it,  our  lads  protesting  greatly  at  our  pressing  the  ponies. 
*  Nei,  Nei '  (No,  No),  they  would  exclaim,  and  would  attempt  to 
catch  hold  of  the  rein,  or  in  a  moment  spring  off  their  boards 
from  behind,  and  be  at  their  ponies*  heads  if  we  persisted. 

Such,  indeed,  was  always  the  boys'  way,  they  never  could 
be  in  a  hurry.  To  walk  at  a  foot  pace  up  every  semblance  of 
a  rise  was  invariably  what  they  insisted  on,  though  they  never 
objected  to  a  tearing  gallop  down  inclines,  and  the  steeper  the 
faster  the  pace.  But  we  did  get  to  our  steamer  in  time,  its 
steam  was  up,  and  so  we  were  soon  away. 

Christiansand  was  now  left  behind,  and  we  stole  gently 
by  another  hidden  entrance  out  of  its  rock-girt  bay.  Our  way 
lay  along  the  coast,  a  coast  deeply  indented  in  bays  and 
creeks,  and  the  sea  studded  with  rocks  and  islands.  The  day 
wore  on  and  evening  came,  and  then  two  tall  white  light- 
houses  planted  on  the  bare  rocks  stood  up  as  sentinels  to 
mark  the  entrance  to  the  long  channel  of  Arendal.  We  shot 
up  into  this  deep  fiord,  or  inlet.  The  shores  were  wooded  and 
pretty — a  sudden  change  from  the  bare  bleak  cliffs  and  preci- 
pices outside — and  wooden  cottages  coloured  red  and  yellow 
with  black  or  red  roofs  were  dotted  about  on  juts  of  rock  or 
in  crevices,  wth  a  curtain  of  black  firs  behind,  and  low  moun- 
tains.   The  little  town  of  Arendal  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this 
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fiord,  and  we  were  soon  steaming  into  its  secluded  harbour, 
with  its  creeks  and  coves,  like  a  miniature  Venice,  running  in 
deep  among  the  houses.  We  landed  for  a  few  minutes  and 
ran  up  to  the  wooden  church,  approached  by  a  short  avenue  of 
lime  trees.  These  lime-trees  surprised  me.  Very  few  trees 
except  firs,  mountain  ash,  birch,  and  poplar,  grow  in  Norway. 
Beech,  ash,  and  oak,  will  just  live  in  these  most  southern 
provinces,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between.  We  were 
already,  as  may  be  seen  at  once  by  a  glance  at  the  map,  as  far 
north  as  the  town  of  Inverness  in  Scotland,  and  this  part  is 
the  extreme  southern  extremity  of  Norway.  And  now,  though 
one  did  not  expect  to  find  all  the  businesslike,  methodical 
ways  of  Old  England  out  here,  yet  who  would  have  believed 
this  !  Our  steamer  was  the  mail  and  carried  the  bags.  The  last 
bell  had  just  rung.  The  hold  had  been  closed  up,  and  luggage 
had  been  taken  out  and  tumbled  in,  passengers  had  left  and 
had  come  aboard,  and  yet  the  bags  had  been  overlooked  and 
forgotten  all  the  while,  and  now  the  captain  waved  his  hand, 
the  paddles  turned,  when,  at  this  last  instant,  down  went  the 
mate  into  the  hold — ^he  remembered. 

In  our  land  the  bags  would  have  been  the  first  thing 
thought  of,  everybody  and  thing  must  make  way  for  Her 
Majesty's  mails  ;  but  here  all  was  reversed,  it  was  just  the  last 
thing. 

Our  course  was  continued,  it  lay  through  rocky  coast 
scenery,  wild  and  bold,  and  it  was  often  with  difficulty  we 
threaded  our  way  between  islands  and  shore. 

Next  morning,  26th,  Tuesday,  rain  was  pouring  down  in 
sheets  in  a  way  it  only  can  rain  in  Norway.  Our  English 
thoroughly  wet  days  are  but  light  drizzles  in  comparison, 
and  we  felt  thankful  we  did  not  live  under  such  a  downpour- 
sky  as  this  can  be.  It  was  very  early.  I  had  looked  out 
from  my  berth  that  I  might  lose  nothing.  We  were  gliding 
up  the  famed  Christiania  Fiord,  and  even  the  bases  of  the 
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mountains  were  barely  visible  through  the  dense  fog  and  the 
rain. 

But  by-and-by  the  rain  ceased,  the  mists  rose,  slowly 
raising  the  curtain,  the  sky  cleared,  and  then  the  view  was 
lovely.  We  steamed  on,  and  at  last  rounding  a  small  island 
the  city  of  Christiania  was  before  us, — Christiania,  the  capital 
of  Norway.  But  where  were  the  signs  of  it  ?  A  little  bustle 
on  a  quay,  a  solitary  steamer  or  two  with  a  few  merchant- 
ships  and  boats  in  the  harbour,  were  everything  that  was 
there. 

And  the  city, — one  turret  and  spire,  with  a  dome  rising 
up  from  a  cluster  of  white  and  red  clean-looking  houses,  and 
a  new  white  palace  above  them  behind,  such  is  the  capital  of 
Norway. 

Most  of  the  streets  are  broad,  very  clean,  and  run  per- 
fectly straight,  thus  showing  the  leanness  of  the  city,  as  you 
see  out  easily  from  side  to  side.  The  houses  are  tall  and 
good,  and  have  a  new,  unfinished  look  about  them,  as  if  just 
sprung  up  into  being  ;  and  it  was  so  with  many,  for  in  1858 
several  whole  streets  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  shops 
here  were  very  good,  some  with  large  plate-glass  windows 
and  plenty  of  ostentation  and  display  behind.  The  whole,  in 
fact,  is  a  metropolis  in  miniature,  in  which  there  is  neces- 
sarily little  to  see  and  little  to  offend. 

There  is  one  hotel,  where  we  lodged,  the  *  Scandinavie. 
I  know  not  whether  there  are  more,  but  this  was  really  first- 
rate,  quite  it  la  FranqaisCy — table  d'/idte'w^W  supplied,  and  every- 
thing else  comme  ilfaut. 

And  now,  our  first  step  in  sight-seeing  was  to  the  top  of 
the  spired  church,  before  named,  to  obtain  a  gfood  bird's-eye 
view;  and  this  is  the  first  thing  a  traveller  should  always 
seek  to  do.  He  is  less  likely  to  lose  himself  afterwards, 
though  little  to  fear  certainly  in  this  instance. 

So  the  little  capital  of  Norseland   lay  packed  together 
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below  us,  looking  very  clean  and  very  clear, — no  murky 
atmosphere  to  dim  anything ;  the  houses,  especially,  all  very 
white,  and  their  roofs  all  very  red ;  no  smoke,  but  a  thin 
wreath  here  and  there ;  no  big  chimneys,  no  ugly  factories, 
no  rumbling,  no  rattling,  a  slight — very  slight — buzz  of 
pedestrians  upon  the  footpaths,  but  no  traffic,  just  a  carriole 
whisking  by  now  and  then,  and  perhaps  a  light  wagon 
besides. 

The  one  market-place,  small  and  empty,  had  one  thin  line 
of  public  conveyances  across  it, — tiny  carrioles  standing  for 
hire ;  these  carrioles,  some  for  one  person,  some  for  two,  each 
with  a  single  pony  and  a  lad. 

The  long,  white,  new  Palace  looked  down  from  higher 
ground  on  the  right,  and  a  little  white  fort,  partly  hid  in  green 
trees,  was  the  principal  object  looking  out  towards  the  sea. 
The  bay  was  pretty  with  its  vessels  and  islands,  and  the 
winding  Fiord  seemed  land-locked  in  the  distance  by  a 
mountainous  deep  blue  line. 

On  the  land  side,  the  country  was  undulating  and  culti- 
vated, the  thin,  straight  line  of  the  railway  seen  for  a  short 
way  in  the  foreground,  while  the  distance  was  all  closed  in  by 
fir-covered  hills. 

There  is  also  a  fine  view  from  the  new  Palace,  of  which 
the  gardens  and  walks  round  are  open  to  everyone,  with  a 
harmless,  lazy-looking,  blue  sentry  posted  at  long  intervals  to 
guard  nothing. 

The  Palace  itself  requires  a  permit  to  see  it,  which  is  pro- 
bably a  cover  to  hide  its  poverty  and  deficiencies.  The  grass- 
plots  and  walks  are  shamefully  untidy  and  rough,  the  shrubs 
and  plants  neglected  and  uncared  for.  There  is  also  one 
small  piece  of  water,  but  fit  only  for  a  tame  duck  to  swim  in. 
Everything  is  small — very  small — like  everything  else,  save 
mountains  and  rocks,  in  Norway. 

But  the  Old  Palace,  which  is  in  the  town,  is  worse  still  as 
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far  as  appearance  goes.  It  is  a  sorry-looking  place  indeed, — 
a  long  barn  building  with  one  ugly  row  of  upper  windows, 
and  this  is  Christiania's  St.  James's. 

That  evening  we  walked  about  till  nearly  midnight ;  yet 
it  was  quite  light  then,  and  there  was  nothing  but  the  dead 
silence  of  the  streets  to  remind  us  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
We  were  told  of  a  traveller  who,  soon  after  his  arrival,  set  out 
for  a  walk,  saying  he  should  return  in  the  dusk,  and  he  came 
back  about  the  middle  of  the  next  day  ;  the  dusk  had  not 
come,  but  his  appetite  had. 

And  now  we  went  to  bed,  but  not  for  long.  Scarcely 
asleep,  when,  boom  !  boom  !  went  two  thundering  reports  of  a 
cannon.  We  all  awoke  with  a  start,  and  sprung  to  the  win- 
dows. The  big  bell  of  the  church  began  ominously  to  toll, 
the  quietly-sleeping  city  was  suddenly  rousing.  A  hum  and 
a  buzz  came  floating  through  the  night  air.  What  was  it  ? 
A  fire  had  broken  out !  There  was  already  in  one  part  a 
dull,  red  glare,  and  a  white  flag  flying  from  one  of  the  corners 
of  the  church  spire, — a  beacon  to  guide  the  people  to  it.  The 
streets  were  filling,  noises  increasing,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  we  were  there. 

Troops  came  tramping  by  us  in  small  detachments, — all 
the  city  seemed  roused,  awoke  in  the  dead  of  night, — and  the 
bell  continued  tolling.  Still  there  was  no  mad  rushing,  as  in 
England  there  would  have  been, — one  would  think  they  are 
used  to  it.  We  reached  the  spot, — a  fire  in  the  worst  part  of  the 
city,  the  houses  in  that  part,  all  of  them  of  wood.  The  troops 
then  strove  with  the  people  to  keep  them  back,  and  many  fire- 
engines  were  soon  playing,  but  the  fire  burnt  on.  It  soon 
shot  out  in  lurid  flames  through  the  windows,  it  crackled 
and  blazed  in  spite  of  volumes  of  water  poured  upon  it,  and 
at  length  it  burst  up  fiercely  through  the  roofs,  and  three 
houses  were  in  flames. 

People  worked  hard  at  the  fire-engines,  and  made  lines 
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with  the  buckets.  People  gazed  on,  doing  nothing, — there 
was  nothing  for  so  many  to  do.  And  still  the  fire  and  smoke 
raged  on,  and  fought  hard  with  the  flood  of  water.  And 
anxious  faces  increased  in  the  bright  flare,  and  tables,  and 
chairs,  and  beds,  and  pots,  and  pans,  and  cheeses,  and  bread, 
and  fifty  other  kind  of  things  were  tumbled  out  of  doors  and 
windows,  were  dragged  away  into  corners,  and  piled  in  the 
gardens  close  by.  What  a  scene  it  was !  the  faces,  the  flare, 
the  smoke,  the  fire,  the  engines,  the  soldiers,  the  people,  the 
tables,  the  chairs,  and  the  everything  else ;  and  half-dressed, 
wretched  women  and  men  sitting  there  moodily,  and  children 
by  dozens  crying.  But  it  ended  at  last, — the  water  had 
won.  Four  houses  were  completely  wrecked,  and  all  round 
were  emptied  and  gutted. 

This  portion  of  the  town  is  the  oldest,  and  still  all  of 
wood ;  it  is  only  the  better  part,  where  are  the  straight  new 
streets  and  houses,  that  is  of  stone ;  but  no  new  ones  are  now 
allowed  to  be  built  except  of  that  material. 

We  had  little  rest  that  night.  Two  hours  again  in  bed  ; 
and  then  we  were  snatching  a  breakfast,  and  hurrying  down 
to  the  railway-station  to  go  as  far  as  the  train  would  take  us, 
which  would  be  to  the  great  Miosen  Lake,  about  forty  miles 
inland.  Our  journey  was  fixed  for  Drontheim,  pronounced 
'Trongem,'  the  ancient  capital  of  Norway,  a  distance  of  more 
than  three  hundred  miles  as  the  crow  flies.  We  each  of  us 
took  a  carriole  with  us,  which  we  had  bought  the  day  before. 
This  is  absolutely  necessary  when  the  journeys  are  long,  as 
the  carrioles  of  the  country  are  often  such  exceedingly  bad 
ones.  These,  with  their  wheels  taken  off,  were  now  heaped 
upon  a  truck,  and  we  should  use  them  as  soon  as  the  rail  and 
the  great  Miosen  Lake  were  ended.  A  steamer  would  be 
awaiting  to  carry  us  forward  on  the  Miosen. 

And  so  we  started  at  seven.  At  first  the  country  was 
cultivated,  the  scenery  pretty;  but  as  we  got  upon  higher 
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ground  it  became  wilder, — unreclaimed,  primeval  forest  land, 
the  railway  winding  through  the  woods.  Two  hours  had 
passed  by,  and  our  train  came  suddenly  to  a  stand-still.  We 
had  reached  a  broad  valley  covered  with  a  vast  expanse  of 
water,  and  our  rails  were  deeply  submerged  in  the  flood. 
This  had  been  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  a  river,  now 
swollen  to  an  excessive  extent  by  the  quick  melting  of  the 
snows  on  the  higher  mountains,  occasioned  by  the  very  late 
spring  and  heavy  rains. 

The  railway  was  submerged  for  miles,  and  damage  was 
done  to  property  to  an  incalculable  amount  Such  a  calamity 
had  not  happened  within  the  memory  of  any  one  living.  In 
1785  they  had  a  record  of  such  a  flood.  Many  small  farm- 
steads had  but  their  roofs  and  upper  windows  above  water, 
and  the  whole  district  had  the  appearance  of  a  lake  ;  a  pine 
forest  stood  half  buried,  and  many  trees  had  only  their  tops 
just  seen. 

So  all  of  us  turned  out  of  the  train  upon  a  rough  boarding 
of  planks  upon  the  water,  and  then  into  a  steamer  which 
was  waiting  in  the  flood.  The  characteristic  slowness  of  the 
nation  had  now  opportunity  to  display  itself  to  advantage  ; 
feeling,  as  I  suppose  they  do,  that  they  have  all  day  and 
no  night  before  them  till  winter  comes,  so  they  do  everything 
with  most  provoking  leisure,  as  if  time  was  entirely  their  own. 
That  a  Norwegian  never  runs  has  even  become  a  byword, 
and  we  soon  found  out  to  our  cost  how  hard  it  was  to 
hasten  him.  But  all  was  aboard  at  last,  and  with,  sad  to  say, 
the  owner  of  the  land  as  our  helmsman.  He,  poor  fellow ! 
knew  the  piloting  the  best — the  shallows,  the  lines  of  the  hil- 
locks, and  the  hedges.  Some  of  the  highest  hedges  had  just 
their  tops  seen,  and  our  steamer  steered  its  course  through 
the  gaps,  the  paddlewheels  crashing  through  the  light  wood. 
No  accident  occurred  of  any  kind — no  running  aground  or 
fouling  against  trees,  the  pilot  knew  his  way  too  well ;   and 
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SO,  after  a  few  miles  up  this  valley  of  water,  it  became 
shallower,  and  much  time  was  again  lost  in  getting  us  ashore 
— ^the  passengers  in  boats,  and  the  cargo  and  carrioles  on  a 
broad,  rough  raft,  which  was  most  picturesque,  a  few  planks 
roughly  tied  together,  piled  up  oddly  with  everything,  and 
two  men  upon  it,  hauling  and  bawling.  At  the  bank  we 
found  our  rails  again  emerging  from  the  water,  and  also 
another  train.  By-and-by  we  were  off  in  it,  and  at  two  p.m. 
the  great  Miosen  Lake  was  reached,  and  then  there  was 
another  embarking,  with  further  loss  of  time.  We  were  very 
late.  There  was  no  saying  now  when  we  should  reach  our 
stopping-place  for  the  night ;  but  lateness  is  nothing  to 
Norwegians,  when  in  summer  the  sun  scarcely  dips  below  the 
horizon  before  it  again  ascends. 

This  lake  is  the  largest  in  Norway,  and  we  had  to  traverse 
its  entire  length,  which  is  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles.  In 
its  breadth  it  varies  exceedingly ;  it  winds  much  and  swells 
out,  sometimes  almost  like  a  sea,  and  then  again  contracts, 
branching  into  forks  and  running  up  into  thin  fiords  between 
the  hills.  Its  shores  are  very  fertile  and  very  green,  but  also 
sometimes  covered  with  pine-forests  which  stretch  away  for 
miles  up  the  hills. 

Little  farmsteads,  looking  homely  and  comfortable,  were 
dotted  about ;  and  small,  white,  wooden  churches,  with  their 
tapering  spires,  marked  out  the  villages.  The  views  were 
often  lovely,  but  upon  the  whole  there  was  a  monotony 
and  sameness  in  the  scenery  which  after  a  while  became 
wearisome. 

Much  injury  had  also  been  done  here  by  the  flood.  Many 
houses  upon  the  banks  stood  with  their  roofs  and  chimneys 
only  visible,  and  one  whole  village  was  almost  submerged. 
A  church  appeared,  standing  some  feet  deep  in  the  water, 
and  some  of  the  small  graves,  wooden  crosses,  and  other 
marks,  had  only  just  their  heads  seen  above  it. 
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Our  steamer  kept  crossing  and  re-crossing  continually  to 
one  or  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  stopping  for  a  few  moments 
at  the  different  villages.  There  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  stone 
cathedral  in  one  place, — an  old  wall  and  four  round  arches  ; 
here,  in  former  days,  stood  a  town  of  considerable  extent,  but 
in  1567  it  was  burned  and  plundered  by  the  Swedes,  and  has 
only  partially  recovered. 

And  now  it  was  midnight,  and  still  we  were  steaming  on. 
Night,  in  reality,  there  was  none.  Nothing  showed  us  more 
plainly  our  progress  northward.  The  midnight  hour  was 
but  a  subdued  light  of  day. 

Lillchammer  was  the  end  of  our  voyage;  this  is  a  small 
town  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  and  we  reached  it  at  half-past 
one  a.m.,  Thursday  morning  the  28th. 

Lillehammer  is  a  thriving  little  place,  and  has  one  pictur- 
esque street  of  wooden  houses.  Our  delay  was  short ;  we 
found  an  inn  and  took  a  few  hours'  rest  there,  and  then  our 
first  real  start  in  carrioles  began.  At  half-past  ten  o'clock, 
one  after  the  other,  away  we  went,  each  one  driving  his  own 
little  nag,  and  having  a  lad  perched  on  his  luggage-box 
behind. 

The  road  was  good,  but  narrow.  We  rattled  along ;  we 
raced  sometimes,  though,  as  before,  never  without  the  expos- 
tulations and  grumblings  of  our  boys,  and  at  every  ten  miles 
or  so  we  stopped  to  change  our  horses  and  miniature  men. 
We  changed  at  regular  posting-houses  fixed  by  Government ; 
they  were  generally  only  farms,  and  the  ponies  had  to  be 
taken  from  the  very  fields,  which  always  occasioned  delay,  but 
the  people  never  seemed  to  object  to  this  arrangement ;  they 
are  used  to  it,  what  they  cannot  plough  one  day  they  can 
plough  the  next,  they  take  everything  quietly  as  it  comes. 

But  our  grand  difficulty  now  was  to  make  ourselves  under- 
stood, even  for  the  most  trivial  things.  Two  or  three  words 
of  Norse  were  the  whole  of  our  vocabulary  at  present,  and 
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of  them,  *  Strax,  strax '  (Make  haste),  was  the  oftenest  used 
and  most  needed.  Still  with  time  and  patience  at  command 
we  managed  very  fairly — the  first  they  gave  us,  and  the  last 
we  had  a  fair  stock  of  ourselves.  "We  never  fell  into  the  bad 
way  so  common  to  our  countrymen  of  roaring  out  all  the 
louder  their  orders  in  English,  and  ending  with  a  volley  of 
abuse.  If  our  very  limited  vocabulary  failed  us,  and  our 
signs  were  of  no  use,  we  then  did  our  best  to  do  the  thing 
ourselves. 

These  farmhouses  are  also  the  only  inns  :  sometimes  they 
are  exceedingly  poor  places,  but  sometimes  tolerably  com- 
fortable ones.  The  mud  floors  are  often  sprinkled  over  with 
green  leaves,  or  small  twigs  of  fir,  which  are  renewed  each 
morning,  and  give  to  them  a  pleasant  odour  and  appearance. 
At  one  of  these  inns,  or  stations,  we  were  detained  a  long  time 
waiting  for  fresh  horses,  and  so  we  turned  cooks,  for  we  were 
ravenously  hungry,  much  to  the  amusement  of  our  hostess, 
and  melted  up  some  of  our  portable  soup  over  her  fire,  and 
then  ate  it  with  rye-bread. 

To  pay  at  these  inns  for  either  our  horses  or  for  food  was 
at  first  a  most  difficult  matter,  and  often  sorely  were  we 
puzzled  ;  the  people,  however,  were  marvellously  honest,  not 
yet  spoilt  by  travellers ;  so  when  we  were  nonplussed  and 
could  not  understand,  we  offered  them  a  handful  of  coin,  and 
let  them  pick  out  the  sum  for  themselves,  and  often  they 
would  even  return  money  we  had  given  them  when  the  coin 
was  more  than  they  expected.  What  a  change  there  would 
be  far  and  wide  if  all  the  world  were  the  same ! 

Our  road  lay  up  a  narrow  mountain  valley  all  the  day, 
with  a  torrent  much  swollen  rushing  through  it.  This  moun- 
tain river  was  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  mischief  done  below, 
and  the  trees  near  it  stood  deep  in  water,  and  many  poor  cot- 
tages were  destroyed.  After  some  hours  this  river  took  the 
form  of  a  long  narrow  lake  under  the  name  of  the  Lake  of 
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Losna,  which  almost  filled  the  valley  for  miles.  The  scenery 
was  very  beautiful,  a  kind  of  wild  loveliness  about  it,  and  the 
silveriness  of  the  stems  of  the  birch-treesj  which  were  very 
large,  was  most  remarkable.  Wild  ferns  and  flowers  grew 
thickly  along  the  sides  of  our  path,  and  were  constantly 
delaying  the  botanizers  of  our  party. 


Cakriole  Dbivimc. 

Occasionally  we  passed  a  snow-plough,  now  lying  useless 
upon  the  bank,  but  telling  of  hard  times  which  these  people 
have  to  bear.  But  telegraph-wires,  and  their  tall  thin  posts, 
reminded  us  of  progress  and  other  lands.  The  Norsemen 
are  an  enterprising  people,  and  they  have  already,  notwith- 
standing all  obstacles,  stretched  the  thin  speaking-wire  between 
their  chief  towns. 

At  length  evening  came,  we  had  passed  three  stations. 
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changed  horses  three  times,  and  now  we  rested  for  two  or 
three  hours  at  a  village  called  Elstad.  Elstad  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  looking  down  the  valley,  and 
here  we  were  reminded  of  home  by  the  cheering  voice  of  the 
cuckoo ;  it  sounded  so  pleasant  and  homelike,  though  strange 
there.  Whilst  supper  was  preparing  I  went  and  sketched  the 
curious  wooden  church,  and  then  we  made  ourselves  warm 
and  merry  for  two  hours  longer  with  fire  and  tea. 

This  fortified  us  for  our  night  journey,  as  we  had  resolved 
to  lose  no  time,  but  forge  ahead.  So  at  ten  o'clock  we  were 
off,  and  the  drive  in  the  faded  day  was  charming.  All  was 
so  quiet  and  still,  and  the  trees  looked  beautiful.  The  ups 
and  downs  of  the  road  were  often  very  steep,  ups  and  downs 
which,  with  a  little  engineering  skill,  might  most  of  them  have 
been  avoided.  But  these  kept  us  lively,  and  helter-skelter 
down  them  flew  the  little  ponies. 

It  was  midnight  when  we  reached  the  next  station,  and 
much  ado  we  had  to  wake  the  landlord,  and  had  two  hours  to 
wait  for  horses.  This  waiting  was  very  provoking ;  but  we 
rested  as  pleasantly  as  we  could  on  hard  sofas.  The  horses 
came  at  last,  time,  three  o'clock,  Friday  morning,  the  29th,  and 
a  douche  in  a  bucket  of  cold  water  restored  us ;  and  we  were 
off  again. 

The  scenery  was  beautiful  looking  down  into  the  valley 
with  its  rough  mountain-sides  and  forests  of  fir.  It  was  the 
valley  of  Gudbransdalen,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  valleys  of  the 
country,  and  we  never  left  it  till  we  had  traced  it  all  the  way 
from  its  commencement  at  Lillehammer,  on  the  Lake  of  the 
Miosen,  to  its  source  in  the  high  mountains  of  the  Dovre  Feld, 
which  are  the  backbone  mountains  of  Norway. 

At  seven  o'clock  we  reached  Viig,  a  small  village,  which, 
except  for  delays,  we  should  have  reached  the  day  before. 
Here  we  stayed  to  breakfast  The  posting-house  was  a  large, 
old-fashioned,  comfortable  farm.     We  breakfasted  well — tea, 
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coffee,  bread,  dried  meats,  bacon  and  eggs,  were  given,  and 
we  did  hearty  justice  to  the  fare. 

*  Eggs,  more  eggs,'  we  cried  ;  but  there  were  none. 

*  Nci,  Nei,'  (No,  no),  our  hostess  said 

*  Oh  yes,  there  must  be  ;'  but  •  Nei,  nei/  and  she  shook 
her  head  still  more.  '  Cupboard,  cupboard ;  look  in  cupboard.' 
Oh  no,  she  wouldn't  understand.  *  Nei,  nei,'  it  was  always 
the  same.  Hens  don't  lay  at  bidding,  she  vainly  tried  to  teach 
us ;  but  we  determined  to  look  in.  Ho !  ho !  she  tried  to 
stop  us.  Hulloa,  a  basket  full  of  them  !  so  a  dozen  more  were 
soon  fizzing  in  the  saucepan,  though  good  Henry  faintly  pro- 
tested. However,  as  the  woman  laughed  he  laughed  too,  and 
though  he  objected  at  first  to  this  free  using  of  things,  he 
tasted  the  advantage  of  it  about  seven  minutes  afterwards. 

After  leaving  this  place  the  scenery  grew  rapidly  wilder, 
cultivation  less,  and  villages  poorer,  and  the  cottages  had  their 
roofs  curiously  sodded  over  with  grass,  upon  which  a  sheep 
might  easily  browse,  as  I  afterwards  saw  several  doing. 
Whole  villages  were  sometimes  roofed  in  this  way.  Pigs 
here  were  more  numerous,  and  scampered  freely  anywhere 
in  and  about  the  houses,  but  barbarously  lean-looking,  and 
covered  all  over  with  a  mat  of  thick  bristly  hair ;  such 
scarecrows,  with  not  an  atom  of  bacon  fat  upon  them. 
Tilled  land  became  scarcer  and  scarcer,  and  at  last  almost 
ceased,  except  an  occasional  piece  dug  for  a  garden. 

But  wilder  and  wilder  grew  everything.  Huge  blocks  of 
granite  lay  tumbled  about  from  the  crags  above,  snow  was 
strewn  in  broad  patches  upon  the  heights,  and  the  valley 
narrowed  itself  into  a  mere  defile  with  the  river  foaming 
through  its  blocked  bed.  Birch  and  spruce  were  the  only 
trees,  the  former  always  exceedingly  beautiful  with  their  snow- 
white  stems.  Groups  of  chalets  were  on  the  broad  upper 
nastures,  and  often  a  quaint  wooden  church  in  their  midst, 

'ays  surmounted  with  a  spire.     One  church  was  built  of 
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huge  slabs  of  slate,  and  looked  very  curious  and  odd.  It 
was  thoroughly  high-mountain  scenery.  The  deep-toned 
bells  upon  the  cattle  and  sheep  sounded  pretty,  reverberating 
among  the  hills.  Our  horses,  which  we  drove,  often  came  up 
with  these  bells,  but  we  stopped  them  from  sounding  with 
a  wisp  of  hay.  A  bell's  mad  ringing  in  one's  ear  for  hours, 
and  often  a  cracked  one,  is  too  much  for  the  greatest  lover  of 
mountain  sounds. 

At  last,  towards  six  o'clock,  the  valley  of  Gudbransdalen 
was  left  for  a  time,  and  we  slowly  ascended  a  rugged  moun- 
tain spur  which  jutted  into  it,  toiling  up  a  very  steep  and 
winding  road.  Here  we  strained  our  eyes  in  vain  to  see 
reindeer.  The  mountain  opposite  us  was  famous  for  them. 
They  almost  live  upon  the  snows,  and  never  come  far 
down. 

At  last  the  summit  of  the  pass  was  gained,  and  we  there 
turned  off  from  the  road  to  Drontheim.  We  had  decided  to 
make  this  three  days'  detour  in  order  to  visit  the  far-famed 
gorge  and  waterfalls  of  Romsdalen.  It  was  evening,  nearly 
sunset,  and  we  were  driving  rapidly  through  an  upper  plateau 
covered  with  young  firs,  birch,  and  juniper  brushwood.  The 
view  round  was  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  striking.  Primeval 
forests  stretched  away  over  the  picturesque  broken  ground 
and  surrounded  us,  covering  all  the  near  mountains,  while 
behind  rose  an  unbroken  encircling  line  of  a  far  higher  and 
more  rugged  range,  closing  all  in,  magnificent  in  form  and 
outline.  It  was  indeed  a  wild  spot.  But  we  hesitated  a 
moment  only,  though  a  moment  I  shall  never  forget,  and 
then  a  long  descent  opened  before  us  into  the  valley  of 
Gudbransdalen  again.  We  looked  down  an  immense  depth 
upon  it,  and  though  chalets  could  just  be  traced  clustered  in 
a  group,  and  a  little  church  with  its  spire  in  its  midst  was 
just  visible,  still  all  looked  mournfully  desolate  and  cold. 
The  river  was   much  swollen,  and  made  a  dismal-looking, 
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winding  expanse,  along  the  valley  of  half  water  half  land, 
high  mountains  frowning  down  sternly  on  either  side,  covered 
in  patches  with  ragged  fir-forests,  and  in  other  parts  rugged 
with  loose  rocks  and  precipices.  Clouds  hung  heavily  upon 
their  tops,  and  the  highest  range  at  the  valley  head  was 
almost  hid  in  them,  with  just  a  peep  here  and  there  of  snow. 
One  bright  beam  of  sun  struggled  through  the  thick  clouds 
once,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  coldness  and  dreariness 
came  over  the  scene  again  with  even  a  bitterer  chill  after  the 
change.  It  had  begun  to  rain,  and  soon  was  pouring  in 
torrents.  We  were  mufHed  up  in  our  mackintoshes  and 
aprons,  and  as  well  as  we  could  we  defied  it,  though  it 
soaked  and  streamed  off  our  faces.  Our  ponies  now  dashed 
along  furiously,  flying  down  the  mountain  path ;  it  was  no 
use  trying  to  go  slowly,  they  pulled  with  mouths  of  iron  ;  we 
were  getting  accustomed  to  this,  and  they  never  stumbled, 
an  accident  of  any  kind  is  rare. 

Holaker,  nearly  at  the  bottom  in  the  valley,  was  our 
resting-place  that  night,  and  at  eight  o'clock  exactly  our 
little  carrioles  with  blowing  steeds  rushed  madly  one  after 
the  other  into  its  roomy  yard. 

These  inns  are  poor  places ;  but  Norwegians  are  a 
hospitable  people,  and  try  their  utmost  to  make  up  for 
deficiencies.  The  greatest  civility  you  always  find,  and  a 
real  desire  to  please;  and  though  your  host  and  hostess, 
waiter,  porter,  boots,  parlour-maid,  chamber-maid,  and  every 
other  maid,  will  often  be  found  all  combined  in  one,  still 
there  is  invariably  this  uniform  desire  to  please,  whatever  you 
are,  and  whatever  your  wants  may  be. 

As  regards  accommodation,  downstairs  there  is  seldom  any 
place  but  the  kitchen.  Upstairs  the  rooms  are  small,  always 
very  bare,  often  no  table,  perhaps  no  chair,  and  but  a  scanty 
bit  of  drugget  on  the  floor  which  does  duty  beside  the  bed. 
The  washing  apparatus  might  with  advantage  be  used  in  a 
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double  capacity  as  milk-jug  and  slop-basin  on  the  breakfast- 
table  in  the  morning  as  far  as  size  is  concerned.  The  beds 
are  invariably  clean, — at  least,  we  always  found  them  so ;  but 
their  way  of  making  them  is  certainly  peculiar.  Often, 
instead  of  finding  the  clothes  neatly  tucked  in,  according  to 
our  English  and  the  general  plan  of  nations,  the  traveller 
here  finds  them  neatly  tucked  out,  their  sides  turned  and 
folded  over  exactly  the  wrong  way. 

Of  clothing  there  is  no  lack  at  any  time ;  you  generally 
have  and  to  spare.  I  have  had  seven  folds  of  blanket  and  a 
thick  coverlet  intended  to  be  over  me,  and  this  in  a  hot  berth 
on  board  a  steamer,  enough  truly  to  roast  a  salamander. 
Of  food,  bread  in  the  first  place  is  always  to  be  had,  bread  of 
wheat  and  rye  mixed,  or  rye  alone.  Milk,  too,  may  almost 
always  be  procured,  and  coffee,  the  general  beverage  except 
in  the  poorest  parts,  is  invariably  good.  Butter  is  always 
bad ;  it  is  called  smor,  and  is  just  that,  a  smear,  a  whitish 
smear  for  the  bread.  Then  a  dish  of  hashed  reindeer  will 
not  unfrequently  be  placed  before  you,  or  if  there  is  not  that 
delicacy  you  will  have  ham  and  eggs  or  salmon  ;  salmon 
when  your  stopping-place  is  near  a  river  or  fiord,  when  your 
dish  is  wastefully  piled  up  with  it,  cut  up  in  inch-square 
blocks  in  gorging  quantities. 

So  along  all  the  main  roads  of  Norway  the  traveller  will 
have  no  opportunity  of  starving,  nor  even  of  roughing  it  to 
any  great  degree  ;  it  is  only  in  really  out-of-the-way  places 
that  he  would  be  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources,  and 
we  began  already  to  despair  of  ever  having  real  cause  to 
bring  our.  Fortnum  and  Mason  delicacies  into  requisition; 
but,  as  will  be  seen,  our  despair  was  premature.  That  night 
we  rested  well,  we  could  have  rested  well  almost  anywhere, 
and  the  next  morning  at  six  o*clock  we  were  away. 

Another  long  day  was  before  us,  and  through  one  of  the 
grandest  defiles  in  all  Norway.     For  two  hours  we  kept  up 
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the  valley,  the  same  we  had  tracked  from  the  Miosen  ;  but 
how  changed  it  had  become,  how  bleak,  how  bare !  It  was 
the  same  we  had  looked  down  on  the  night  before,  that 
dismal-looking,  winding  expanse  of  half  water,  half  land. 
It  must  be  bitter,  indeed,  in  winter  time,  even  the  few  firs 
and  birches  struggled  hard  to  live.  The  ground  in  many 
parts  was  excessively  wet  and  boggy,  and  our  horses  had 
great  difficulty  in  pulling  through  the  mire. 

But  man  had  his  home  even  here,  with  its  rough  chalets, 
as  I  have  said,  and  after  a  time  a  little  village  with  its  church, 
which  told  of  the  same  future  hopes  as  we  have ;  and  while 
our  horses  were  changing  in  the  farmyard,  we  distributed  a 
few  tracts  to  the  knot  of  men  who  had  gathered  round  us, 
and,  as  was  always  the  case,  they  were  received  with  great 
pleasure,  and  many  a  rough  shake  of  the  hand  did  we  get  in 
return.  A  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  hearty  one,  is  a  Norwe- 
gian's usual  greeting,  and  we  got  it  from  almost  everyone. 

And  now  the  Gudbransdalen  valley  had  ended,  lost  in  the 
sides  of  a  mountain.  Bending  over  a  cold  low  ridge,  with 
dark  mountains  frowning  upon  us,  we  entered  upon  the 
source  of  another  dale,  that  of  the  far-famed  Romsdalen, 
and  this  we  had  to  track  downwards  to  the  sea,  instead  of 
upwards  to  mountain  crests  as  in  the  former. 

And  here  let  me  pause  a  moment  and  breathe.  De- 
scriptions of  scenery  may  be  tedious,  but  in  this  dale  some 
of  the  grandest  cascades  in  the  world  roar  down.  Soon  we 
were  to  reach  them.  Pine-forests  came  first,  continuing  for 
about  twenty  miles.  It  was  wild  work  driving  through 
them,  and  we  passed  a  succession  of  little  mountain  tarns, 
and  breakfasted  at  a  farmstead  on  the  edge  of  one;  but 
after  all  this  the  valley  suddenly  contracted,  and  then  the 
Romsdalen  began. 

This  celebrated  gorge  continues  for  thirty  miles  or  more 
hemmed  in  by  mighty  mountain  walls,  with  a  river  torrent 
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running  along  its  bottom ;  and  down  this  gorge  our  road 
held  its  way.  Sometimes  it  lay  high  up  above  the  torrent 
along  some  precipitous  shelving,  sometimes  close  by  its  very 
roar.  And  here,  just  at  the  first  hemming  in,  solid  beds  of 
rock  almost  choke  up  its  entire  course ;  but  centuries  of 
boiling  have  worn  for  it  several  long  winding  channels, 
through  which  it  rages  and  foams,  and  after  that  the  water- 
falls begin,  and  down  they  come,  over  the  mountain  walls 
on  either  side  of  the  valley,  one  after  the  other,  at  every  bend 
and  turn,  fed  from  the  great  glacier  fields  above,  tumbling 
over  the  precipices,  some  a  roaring  deluge  of  foam,  others  a 
silver  thread  of  spray.  Our  road  itself  was  never  level  for  a 
moment,  and  the  labouring  up  and  dashing  down  of  our  little 
ponies  kept  us  all  alive. 

It  was  opposite  one  of  these  mighty  cascades  that  we 
stopped  to  dine  at  a  humble  inn,  in  a  truly  grand  position, 
with  a  village  of  a  few  cots  dotted  near.  Here  we  tasted  rein- 
deer for  the  first  time,  and  saw  two  of  our  fresh  horses  actually 
taken  from  the  very  plough  out  of  a  miniature  field  close  by. 

And  now  came  the  grandest  portion  of  the  whole.  The 
gorge  expanded  a  little  and  became  an  amphitheatre  of  preci- 
pices,— precipices  which  towered  up  in  cold,  grey  nakedness 
all  round,  and  of  which  the  highest  and  more  distant  ones 
had  their  snow-clad  summits  in  the  clouds,  whilst  down  these 
plunged  more  tremendous  cascades, — cascades  which  made 
you  quiver  to  look  at  them.  All  Swiss  ones  sink  into  insig- 
nificance when  brought  into  comparison. 

The  river  ran  placidly  here  and  was  of  a  beautiful  blue- 
green  ;  and  the  bright  yellow-green  of  the  grass  and  com  in 
the  valley  and  the  blue-green  of  the  water  were  curiously 
and  pleasantly  blended.  And  now  the  river  became  turbid, 
foaming  along  its  rocky  bed,  and  we  passed  through  a  wood 
of  low  firs  and  brushwood.  Everything  seemed  to  be  brought 
to  this  one  spot  to  minister  to  savage  beauty  to  the  utmost. 
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A  little  further  on,  and  another  grand  amphitheatre  of  preci- 
pices encircling  a  tiny  valley,  the  river  quietly  meandering 
its  way  slowly  through  it,  soon  to  change  and  rush  boister- 
ously again,  whilst  the  valley  shrinks  back  into  a  defile,  and 
then  at  length  opens  out  suddenly  on  broad  meadows  and 
green  fields,  and  so  ended  the  magnificent  defile  of  Roms- 
dalen ;  but  the  river  ran  on  still,  now  joined  by  another 
that  came  out  from  a  neighbouring  gorge,  with,  perhaps, 
another  like  tale  to  tell,  the  two  blending  their  waters  to  the 
sea. 

We  passed  on.  Leaving  the  defile,  we  crossed  the  united 
rivers  by  a  bridge,  a  road  leading  us  through  fields  till  we 
entered  the  town  of  Veblungnesset  by  a  short,  shady  avenue 
of  lime-trees.  Its  situation  is  beautiful,  at  the  head  of  the 
lovely  fiord  of  Romsdalen, — grand  mountain  precipices  hem 
it  in,  and  the  little  blue  fiord  looks  a  lake.  The  mountains 
in  the  distance  rising  up  higher  and  higher,  nothing  but 
glaciers  of  snow. 

The  little  inn  of  the  place  was  good.  We  reached  it  at 
half-past  eight,  and  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  its 
inmates,  being  provided  with  everj^hing  its  scanty  resources 
could  produce,  and  these  resources  always  proved  more  after 
my  personal  inspection  of  the  larders  and  cupboards,  which 
proceeding  never  gave  offence,  but  gave  rise  to  a  great  amount 
of  hilarity  and  laughter  instead,  for  scarce  a  word  could  I 
understand  of  their  prattle,  so  that,  however  fast  or  slow  they 
pattered  Norse,  it  was  always  all  the  same  to  me. 

This  spot  would  be  splendid  head-quarters  for  the  sports- 
man, fisherman,  or  botanist.  The  wildest  shooting  can  be 
had  upon  the  mountains  round,  which  are  some  of  the  highest 
and  least  explored  in  Norway.  Reindeer  are  plentiful  on  the 
topmost  ranges,  and  bears  are  sometimes  killed.  The  salmon- 
fishing  is  excellent  in  the  rivers.  And  the  botanist,  too,  as 
our  eyes  had  testified,  would  be  well  repaid. 
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The  town  is  small, — the  low  wooden  houses  all  painted 
red,  and  grass  covering  their  tops  with  green.  It  had  rather 
a  deserted  appearance,  for  half  of  it  was  shut  up, — shut  up 
till  October  comes,  when  a  great  fair  would  be  held  here  and 
2000  people  flock  in,  and  then  every  house  is  alive. 

We  passed  a  quiet  Sunday  next  day.  It  was  a  beautiful 
morning,  July  ist  The  church  is  ugly,  which  is  an  unusual 
occurrence  for  Norway;  it  is  octagon-shaped,  and  stands  a 
little  way  out  from  the  town  in  the  valley.  Service  is  held  in 
it  only  once  in  five  weeks,  the  minister  having  four  other 
neighbouring  parishes. 

Near  our  inn  we  were  surprised  to  hear  the  voices  of 
children  singing  hymns,  and  we  learned  it  was  from  a  Sunday- 
school.  There  was  power  in  those  gentle  sounds,  and  quickly 
our  thoughts  turned  towards  home. 

At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  I  went  out  and  took  a  sketch 
of  the  town  and  bay.  How  lovely  it  all  was, — the  dark 
mountains,  the  glittering  snow,  the  clear  sky,  the  still  water. 
Everything  looking  beautiful  in  the  night  light, — in  that  light 
softly  mellowed  from  the  bright  glare  of  day. 

And  here  our  future  route  was  definitely  decided.  Henry 
proposed  the  North  Cape  trip,  going  to  see  the  midnight  sun 
and  the  Laplanders  ;  and  none  of  us  having  anything  to  say 
against  it,  this  was  the  plan  agreed  on.  But  to  do  this  we 
must  hurry  on  to  Drontheim  at  once,  so  as  not  to  lose  the  next 
steamer  northward.  Henry  was  limited  to  ti^ne, — five  or  six 
weeks  was  all  that  the  plea  of  travelling  for  health  would 
allow  him. 

And  now  I  ought  to  mention  that  poor  Frank  fell  ill,  and 
on  that  very  Sunday  we  were  all  of  us  rather  anxious  and 
troubled  about  him.  However,  he  took  medicine  steadily  all 
day,  a  dose  every  two  hours,  and  a  steady  persistence  in  that 
cured  him.  So  when  morning  dawned  we  were  ready,  pre- 
pared for  the  next  long  day.     Our  journey  began  by  crossing 
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the  lovely  fiord  of  Romsdalen.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning, 
our  carrioles  were  packed  in  one  boat  and  we  were  packed 
in  another,  and  so  started. 

These  fiords  have  constantly  to  be  crossed  in  all  coast- 
travelling  in  Norway ;  there  is  seldom  any  road  round,  it  ends 
at  the  lake ;  so  this  troublesome  packing  and  unpacking  be- 
came a  very  usual  occurrence.  This  fiord  was  crossed  in 
about  an  hour,  and  then  the  boats  upon  water  were  exchanged 
for  our  boats  upon  wheels,  differing  in  little  but  size,  and 
horses  stood  ready  for  us  at  the  landing.  They  were  wheeled 
again  and  away  we  went ;  and  then  it  was  winding  up  a  steep 
mountain  side,  winding  down  by  a  little  lake,  over  rough 
mountain  ground,  until  we  came  to  Langs  Fiord.  Here  we 
had  to  embark  and  re-pack  ;  but  there  was  no  boat  ready. 
So  we  determined  to  betake  ourselves  to  breakfast  in  the 
meantime,  and  try  the  merits  of  our  new  canteen  and  over- 
haul the  contents  of  our  meat-bag.  So  a  man  was  sent  to  a 
farmyard  near  to  get  milk ;  and  we  picked  a  spot  in  a 
hollow,  gathered  sticks,  made  a  fire,  and  prepared  for  tea. 

Our  canteen  deserves  well  a  word  of  description,  which  I 
will  try  to  give  it ;  for  it  was  indeed  a  miiltum  in  parvo,  and 
much  pains  had  been  bestowed  upon  its  construction.  In 
shape  and  size  it  very  much  resembled  a  hat-box,  and  it  con- 
tained enough  even  for  a  juggler's  satisfaction, — a  tea-kettle, 
a  saucepan,  and  a  tea-pot,  tin  sugar-basin,  mustard-pot, 
pepper-box,  and  salt  ditto,  six  plates,  four  cups,  four  saucers, 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  and  several  other  small  things 
besides  ;  all  these  fitted  the  one  into  the  other  and  disappeared 
in  a  marvellous  way,  and  the  brown  leathern  covering  they 
were  packed  in  did  good  servive  as  a  bucket  to  fetch 
water. 

The  store  we  had  laid  in  for  emergencies  consisted  of  a 
ham,  two  large  Fortnum-and-Mason  pies,  long  rolls  of  jelly- 
soup,  and  a  tin  or  two  of  potted  meat,  all  of  which  we  gradually 
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consumed  as  we  stood  in  need,  with  the  exception  of  the  soup, 
which  proved  a  failure. 

So  our  breakfast  having  ended  satisfactorily,  we  launched 
off  in  two  boats  on  the  Langs  Fiord.  And  here  I  may  note 
the  telegraph  which  comes  up  upon  its  tall  posts  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  then  suddenly  disappears  and  goes  across  along  the 
bottom.  The  telegraph  skirts  along  all  the  main  roads 
through  Norway,  but  always  when  practicable  takes  a  shorter 
cut,  and  it  is  often  strange  to  see  the  high  bare  poles  stretching 
across  the  mountains,  making  a  wild,  straight  line  of  their 
own. 

Six  hours  we  had  to  spend  in  our  boats,  and  dreary  and 
wet  ones  they  were.  It  was  a  long  row  of  twenty-one  miles, 
and  no  wind  to  help  us.  The  mountains  bounding  this  fiord 
are  steep  and  rocky,  and  we  had  sometimes  peeps  at  higher 
snow-capped  ranges  up  inner  branches,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fiord. 

A  few  poor  cottages  were  occasionally  passed  near  the 
shore,  and  the  land,  where  it  possibly  could  be,  was  cultivated. 
I  even  noticed  little  plots  of  hops.  This  seemed  rather  extra- 
ordinary considering  how  far  north  we  were  getting.  Hops 
in  baby-plots,  made  us  wonder  whether  the  beer  was  as  weak 
in  proportion  ;  it  seemed  odd  they  should  know  how  to  make 
beer  of  any  kind. 

Water-fowl  abounded  on  the  rocks  ;  there  were  sea-gulls 
innumerable,  and  guillemots,  and  sea-swallows,  and  some 
others.  We  also  saw  a  good  many  eider-ducks,  and  once 
went  ashore  on  an  island  of  rock  to  shoot  them  ;  we  were  told 
they  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  law ;  we  transgressed  so 
far  as  to  kill  three,  and  made  a  good  stew  of  them  afterwards. 
But  rain  soon  came  on  and  put  an  end  to  this  pastime.  At 
length,  however, — a  weary  length, — the  head  of  the  fiord  was 
reached,  and  we  landed.  A  short  delay  here  in  the  soaking 
wet  till  ponies  came,  and  then   rattle  on  through  a  broad 
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valley  covered  with  firs,  and  birch,  and  brushwood.  In  an 
hour  more,  we  reached  Sundals  Fiord,  positively  another 
fiord  again.  Wheels  off,  wheels  on  ;  wheels  off,  wheels  on, — 
this  is  true  travelling  in  Norway. 

And  now  the  weather  seemed  getting  worse, — clouds  were 
thickening  upon  the  mountains,  and  it  was  still  often  raining  ; 
but  we  could  not  stay  here,  nor  had  we  any  mind  to  do  so,  so 
we  ordered  a  boat  at  once ;  and  then,  under  a  shed,  opened 
our  provision-bag  and  strengthened  ourselves  on  one  of  the 
pies  from  Piccadilly. 

Next  we  were  packed  close  in  one  large  boat,  our  carrioles 
and  wheels  being  awkwardly  piled  about  round  us.  I  sat  in 
my  carriole  still,  which  was  fastened  across  the  boat's  sides. 
This  was  the  most  comfortable  and  observable  place,  though 
imprudent  as  regards  safety.  The  sea  was  rough  and  the 
wind  rising ;  the  sky  looked  dark,  clouds  were  gathering, 
mist  was  thickening,  but  our  four  hard,  good-natured  sailors 
seemed  to  think  little  of  it.  We  had  fourteen  miles  before  us, 
our  sail  was  half  unfurled  and  our  boat  flew  along. 

The  mountains  were  grand  in  their  shrouds  of  mist,  which 
hung  down  upon  them  in  vast  curtain-folds,  leaving  but  a 
long  dark  line  of  rocky  bases,  sometimes  hid  and  sometimes 
seen  through  the  light  clouds  scudding  by  them.  But,  sud- 
denly, what  a  scene!  With  a  dash  like  lightning  a  sailor 
had  gone  across  me  to  the  sail  rope.  His  weather-eye  had 
seen  behind  us  a  gale  of  furious  wind  which  caught  us.  Flap 
now  went  the  sail,  harmless  in  the  strong  wind.  He  was  just 
in  time.  For  a  second  the  boat  lurched  terribly, — we  were  all 
but  over ;  my  hat  gone.  But,  thank  God,  he  was  just  in  time, 
— the  sail  was  loosed !  And  now,  for  an  instant,  it  blew  a 
hurricane  and  our  boat  danced  like  a  cockle-shell  upon  the 
waves,  and  the  sea  on  all  sides  was  lashed  into  lines  of  white 
horses  and  foam. 

Boats,  we  were  told,  were  often  lost  in  such  storms.     This 
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lake  specially  bore  a  bad  name.  The  mountains  are  high,  and 
gusts  come  sweeping  down  suddenly  and  without  warning 
through  the  gullies.  But  the  wind  gradually  slackened,  our 
sail  was  unfurled,  and  onwards  we  flew  again.  It  had  spent 
its  fury ;  it  slackened,  and  slackened,  and  ere  we  had  reached 
the  little  portofSundalsoren,  both  wind  and  rain  had  entirely 
ceased,  and  we  rowed  up  calmly  to  its  tiny  pier.  Day  had 
closed  in,  but  not  the  light, — it  was  already  half-past  nine. 

Sundalsoren  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  end  of  this 
magnificent  fiord,  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  and  at  the 
entrance  into  two  narrow  gorges,  or  valleys.  It  seemed  a 
very  poor  place ;  and  though  so  small,  yet  we  had  consider- 
able trouble  in  finding  its  inn. 

Our  journey  for  the  following  day  was  next  thought  of; 
and  our  few  Norse  words,  and  signs  judiciously  employed, 
were  sufficient  to  make  us  understood. 

A  Forbud  is  a  messenger  who  is  sent  forward  to  the  dif- 
ferent stations  on  the  next  day's  journey  to  order  horses  to 
be  in  readiness  at  the  times  appointed,  and  a  slip  of  paper  is 
left  with  each  posting-house  keeper  stating  the  hours  they 
would  be  required.  This  proceeding  is  absolutely  necessary 
where  the  stations  are  slow  ones,  that  is,  where  no  horses  by 
Government  are  obliged  to  be  kept,  but  where  they  have  to 
be  fetched  from  the  neighbouring  farms  after  the  traveller 
arrives ;  but  at  fast  stations  which  are  along  the  main  roads, 
such  for  instance  as  that  between  Christiania  and  Drontheim, 
horses  have  to  be  found  within  one  hour  of  the  traveller's 
arrival,  and  if  not  then  forthcoming  a  fixed  fine  can  be  levied 
by  him  upon  the  postmaster.  At  slow  ones,  however,  to  which 
no  forbud  has  been  sent,  the  traveller  may  lawfully  be  de- 
tained three  hours — a  terrible  length  of  time — though  after 
that,  if  it  were  possible  to  be  longer,  a  fine  of  half  a  dollar  for 
every  half-hour  afterwards  may  be  imposed. 

But  masters  here,  as  well  as  in  every  other  country,  can  be 
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wonderfully  accelerated  by  the  promise  of  a  few  pence  extra, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  horses  which  before  were  said"  to  be 
miles  and  miles  away,  suddenly,  through  the  simple  agency  of 
a  little  copper,  would  appear  directly  afterwards  as  though 
they  sprung  up  from  the  ground. 

It  is  also  a  very  necessary  precaution  to  see  your  forbud 
actually  start,  or  else  he  very  commonly  waits  his  own  time, 
and  you  find  out  to  your  cost  next  morning  that  he  is  only 
an  hour  or  two  before  you,  or  perhaps  even  you  catch  the 
fellow  up.  So  having  satisfied  myself  on  this  point,  having 
seen  the  man  actually  mount  and  then  heard  him  clatter 
away,  then,  and  not  till  then,  I  joined  my  brothers  con- 
tentedly in   the  close  low  garret  up  the  ladder. 

Two  days  more  and  we  hoped  to  reach  Drontheim.  So  at 
half-past  four  next  morning  to  a  moment,  tidily- packed  in  our 
neat  little  boats  upon  wheels,  we  dashed  away  merrily  from 
the  little  place.  Our  route  lay  up  a  very  narrow  but  fertile 
valley,  which  we  should  track  up  to  its  source  in  the  Dovre 
Feld,  the  backbone  mountains  of  Norway,  and  there  we 
should  regain  the  main  road  between  Christiania  and  Dron- 
theim, the  one  we  had  left  a  few  days  before  when  we  deter- 
mined to  digress  through  the  defile  of  Romsdalen.  The  valley 
was  highly  picturesque,  both  sides  of  it  bounded  by  precipi- 
tous mountains,  often  very  peaked  and  cragged. 

We  passed,  also,  many  fine  waterfalls ;  but  this  is  always 
the  case  everywhere  in  Norway.  Of  the  crops,  little  patches 
of  flax  were  in  flower,  and  barley  just  coming  into  ear,  and 
I  also  saw  several  plots  of  hops  again,  though  we  were 
now  as  far  north  as  the  Faroe  Isles ;  but  in  these  climes 
things  grow  at  railway  speed  when  they  do  begin,  and 
a  lesser  degree  of  heat  is  made  up  for  by  excessive  length 
of  day. 

Sometimes  our  road  was  crossed  by  gates,  not  turnpike 
obstructions,  these  were  field-gates,  for  this  was  a  country 
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road,  and  a  very  simple  device  is  used  for  closing  them,  and 
sharply  indeed  do  they  slam  to  after  you,  so,  as  a  caution, 
look  well  after  your  heels,  or  your  wheels.  A  high  post  is 
driven  in  the  ground  on  the  gate-post  side,  which  is  much 
higher  than  the  gate,  and  a  long  pole  passes  over  it  backwards 
and  forwards  upon  a  movable  roller  at  the  top,  one  end  of 
the  pole  being  fastened  to  the  gate,  and  thus,  when  the  gate 
is  opened,  the  weight  of  the  pole  running  along  over  the 
roller  presses  it  back  again. 

There  is  another  way  which  is  quite  as  quaint  and  primi- 
tive. A  tall-looking  fishing-rod  is  planted  in  the  ground  in 
the  stead  of  the  post,  and  to  it  is  attached  a  cord  of  twisted 
birch  boughs,  the  other  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  gate, 
when  the  gate  opens  the  rod  is  bent  forward,  and  when  the 
gate  is  loosed  the  rod  regains  its  upright  position,  jerking 
the  gate  shut  again.  Both  plans  serve  their  object  well 
enough. 

After  several  hours'  driving,  rain  as  usual  came  on,  but  we, 
still  muffled  in  our  mackintoshes,  pressed  steadily  forwards. 
Once  we  were  delayed  some  time  at  the  ferry  of  the  river,  the 
river  which  ran  down  this  glen,  and  we  crossed  it  in  a  rough 
small  boat.  After  this,  the  valley  grew  rougher  and  nar- 
rower, and  cultivation  almost  ended. 

Here  we  left  it,  our  road  leading  up  the  mountain  side 
through  a  fir  forest  which  extended  for  miles,  and  the  path 
was  very  steep  and  narrow,  and  in  no  way  guarded  on  the 
precipice  side.  It  was  dangerous  enough,  but  we  had  become 
quite  accustomed  to  such  things.  The  Norwegian  pony,  too, 
is  generally  to  be  trusted,  though  he  is  almost  always  hard- 
mouthed  and  will  have  his  own  way ;  but  then  his  own  way 
is  for  the  most  part  your  way,  no  swerving  to  the  right  hand 
or  the  left,  but  right  forward  to  the  next  station.  Down  hills 
he  goes  always  full  tear,  and  also  shows  marvellous  cunning ; 
he  seems  always  to  know  the  length  of  the  descent  and  regu- 
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lates  his  pace  accordingly,  so  that  if  a  long  one  he  may  not 
have  too  much  way  on.  Up  hills  it  is  exactly  the  reverse,  and 
almost  everything  not  down  is  up  in  this  land,  so  that  there 
is  plenty  of  crawling. 

And  now,  when  we  were  crawling  up,  up,  and  it  was  very 
steep,  Frank's  pony  for  once  gave  in,  for,  tired  with  the  terrible 
steepness,  he  gibbed,  and  back  went  Frank,  boy,  carriole  and 
all.  He  was  pinned  in  by  the  apron,  but  pulled  his  little 
horse  skilfully  against  a  rock.  Frank  wisely  afterwards  loosed 
the  buttons  which  fastened  him  in,  so  that  he  might  be  always 
ready  for  a  spring,  and  his  precaution  proved  not  in  vain. 

But  at  last  we  flew  along  down  hill.  Frank  was  just  in 
front  of  me,  Henry  and  Fitz  in  front  of  him,  tearing  away. 
Suddenly  Frank's  pony  shies.  It's  all  over, — yes,  it's  all  over 
when  a  pony  shies,  and  that  from  the  bank  side,  so,  in  a  mo- 
ment all  were  over.     Frank,  boy,  pony,  carriole,  everything! 

Frank,  thanks  to  his  loosened  buttons,  was  out  on  all 
fours  in  an  instant,  and  his  boy,  too,  off  his  box  sprawling 
behind ;  but  the  pony  and  carriole  and  box  rolled  over  and 
over  till  stopped  in  a  thicket  of  brushwood  fifty  yards  down  ; 
had  they  rolled  on  a  few  feet  further  they  would  have  been 
dashed  over  a  precipice  into  the  river,  and  nothing  could  have 
saved  them,  and  now,  most  providentially,  there  was  little 
harm  done  ;  all  were  ready  after  a  few  minutes'  delay  to  pro- 
ceed. The  pony  was  patted  and  soothed,  the  carriole  not 
seriously  broken,  and  the  harness  was  soon  mended. 

The  rain  had  ceased.  We  were  traversing  very  high 
ground,  but  there  were  broad  patches  of  corn-land  at  times,  a 
few  villages,  and  much  rough  grass  land,  and  forest  filled  the 
gently  sloping  valley.  Sometimes  we  had  peeps  of  higher 
mountains  on  our  left,  broad  glaciers  half  enveloped  in  mist 
and  cloud. 

At  last,  towards  three  o'clock,  having  now  come  more  than 
fifty  miles,  we  entered  upon  our  old  road  from  Christiania  to 
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Drontheim.  It  was  a  good  one,  and  again  we  had  the  tele- 
graph wires  running  by  our  side.  We  entered  upon  it  at  a 
village  called  Opdal,  and  here  we  halted  an  hour  and  dined. 
We  wished  to  go  on  about  twenty-five  miles  more,  so  as  to 
leave  only  fifty  the  next  day  to  Drontheim.  Afterwards  we 
skirted  along  the  side  of  a  broad  valley,  which  was  covered 
with  forest,  nothing  but  forest,  except  a  small  clearing  here 
and  there  in  it  with  a  farmstead  upon  it;  and  the  view  over  it, 
beyond,  was  very  fine,  a  wild  unending  expanse  of  mountain 
ground.  In  about  three  hours  we  passed  into  one  of  these 
forests.  It  was  beautiful;  the  tall  thin  spruce-firs  everywhere, 
looking  like  spires. 

Long  after  this,  with  the  valley  still  on  our  right,  we 
neared  Bjerhager,  our  station  for  the  night,  and  the  view  was 
exceedingly  wild  and  beautiful.  We  were  descending  steep 
forest  hills  down  into  the  valley,  and  this  forest  of  dark  green 
spires  stretched  everywhere,  and  over  it  we  looked  to  a  grand 
wild  country  of  mountain  ridges,  wooded  densely  and  darkly, 
and  stretching  immensely  far,  till  lost  in  the  leaden-blue  tinge 
of  the  horizon.  At  length  we  reached  the  valley.  The  valley 
was  pretty,  with  little  rank  meadows  fenced  neatly  in,  here 
and  there.  We  crossed  the  river  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and 
then  up,  up  steeply  for  a  short  way  on  the  other  side,  and  we 
entered  the  inn-yard  of  Bjerkager  at  ten  p.m.,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  ordered  a  forbud  and  saw  him  started  on. 

At  four  o'clock  next  morning  (Wednesday)  we  were  off  in 
our  carrioles  once  more,  racing  away  after  our  forbud.  First 
it  was  a  weary  ascent,  and  then  along  high  undulating  ground, 
sometimes  fine  mountain  pastures,  sometimes  unreclaimed 
woods ;  but  at  last  we  descended  from  this  high  bleak  land 
and  kept  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  the  valley  partly  wooded, 
partly  cultivated,  pretty  and  pleasing.  Heavy  rain  of  course 
came  on  :  we  owed  our  lives  to  our  mackintoshes. 

Peasants  here  wore  a  curious  stocking-shaped  scarlet  cap, 
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and  also  carried  a  small  bowie-knife  stuck  in  their  girdle  ; 
there  was,  however,  nothing  peculiar  in  this,  everyone  in  the 
country  does  so,  but  it  is  harmlessly  carried,  they  are  not  a 
hot-blooded  race,  and  blaze  up  very  slowly  into  a  quarrel,  so 
it  is  only  for  ordinary  uses. 

The  crops  were  barley  and  oats,  with  small  plots  of  hops, 
peas,  and  potatoes,  the  barley  at  this  time  just  coming  into  ear. 
We  were  now  as  far  north  as  the  southern  part  of  Iceland. 
In  one  field  they  were  mowing  grass  and  haymaking.  They 
have  an  odd  method  of  doing  this,  but  one  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  this  wet,  weeping  land.  Sticks  are  driven  into  the 
ground  in  straight  lines  across  the  fields,  which  remain  there 
all  the  year,  and  rails  are  fixed  between  them,  they  then 
twine  the  grass  amongst  it,  and  it  has  the  appearance  in  a 
field  of  walls  of  hay. 

This  was  the  plan  everywhere.  At  first  it  puzzled  us 
greatly  what  all  these  sticks  and  rails  partitioning  off  the 
little  meadows- (iould  mean,  looking  as  though  some  great 
royal  agricultural  show  was  shortly  going  to  settle  down  with 
its  rows  of  stock  in  them. 

We  got  along  bravely  for  a  few  hours  at  first,  horses 
always  ready  at  the  stations,  but  after  several  changing-places 
had  been  passed,  our  lazy  forbud  had  been  so  much  gained 
upon  that  we  were  much  longer  detained,  and  at  last,  to  our 
annoyance,  we  fairly  ran  into  him,  for  he  was  going  out  of  the 
station-yard  just  as  we  came  clattering  in.  But  at  length  we 
drew  near  to  Drontheim  ;  we  were  told  so,  for  at  present  there 
were  no  signs  whatever  of  it.  We  had  left  the  valley,  and 
were  winding  through  rough  hilly  ground  covered  with  stunted 
trees,  at  last  one  more  wind  of  the  road,  and  the  old  northern 
city  came  suddenly  into  view.  There  it  lay  before  us,  very 
red  and  very  white,  and  with  its  old  cathedral  towering  in  its 
midst,  and  beyond,  the  bay,  ships,  and  open  sea.  The  bright 
redness  of  the  houses  is  produced  by  staining  the  wood  of 
which  they  are  built  with  a  kind  of  tar. 
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And  now  we  rattled  on,  one  after  the  other,  into  its  wide 
and  badly-paved  streets.  Self  first,  Henry  next,  Frank  next, 
and  then  Fitz,  according  to  age  ;  we  were  a  quaint  lot,  each 
tucked  up  in  his  little  canoe,  robed  in  his  mackintosh,  with  his 
peasant  lad  perched  on  his  baggage-box  jolting  away  behind* 
and  so  we  entered  the  city. 

It  is  well  built,  modem-looking,  and  clean.  The  streets 
broad,  running  perfectly  straight,  and  crossed  by  others  at 
right  angles,  with  large  fountains  of  water  at  most  of  the 
crossings.  The  whole  having  the  appearance  of  being  laid 
out  for  much  more  traffic  and  company  than  it  is  ever  likely 
to  have.  Some  of  the  shops  are  very  good,  and  would  do 
credit  to  many  of  our  own  towns;  but  as  a  set-off,  grass 
grows  merrily  among  the  rough  boulders  in  the  street  opposite 
them,  and  says  plainly  enough,  not  much  road  work  done  here. 

The  cathedral  is  interesting  chiefly  from  its  great  antiquity, 
having  been  founded  by  Saint  Olaf  somewhere  about  the 
year  1020.  It  has  several  times  seriously  suffered  from  fire, 
and  a  great  part  of  it  now  is  in  ruins.  It  possesses  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  ancient  round  arch,  only  much  confused  and 
mixed  with  others  that  are  pointed  and  of  a  far  more 
recent  date;  but  I  must  pass  over  all  details.  Just  now 
great  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  coronation  of 
Oscar,  King  of  Norway.  This  old  city  of  Drontheim  was 
the  capital  before  the  union  of  the  country  with  Sweden  took 
place,  and  then  Christiania  was  chosen,  and  according  to  an 
article  of  the  Constitution,  the  cathedral  of  Drontheim  was 
always  to  remain  the  place  of  coronation  for  the  Norwegian 
sovereigns.  King  Oscar  was  expected  to  appear  for  that 
great  Norwegian  event,  and  August  5th  was  the  day  fixed, 
about  one  month  from  that  time.  So  the  city  was  busily  pre- 
paring, cleaning,  painting,  whitewashing,  and  street-weeding ; 
though,  in  comparison  with  what  our  eyes  were  accustomed 
to  see  in  the  grime  and  smoke  of  Old  England,  it  seemed 
already  clean.     Flagstaffs,  too,  were  being  hoisted  in  every 
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possible  place,  and  there  were  diverse  small  erections  of  plat- 
forms. When  the  King  did  come,  all  the  streets  would  be 
strewn  with  branches  of  juniper,  and  there  would  be  such 
feasting.  The  town-council  had  given  orders  that  no  more 
fowls  should  be  killed.  So  get  up  your  appetites,  oh,  ye  Norwe- 
gians, and  kill  the  fatted  cock  and  hen  when  the  time  comes. 

Our  stay  in  Drontheim  was  only  for  a  few  hours.  A 
steamer  was  starting  that  very  night  for  the  North,  and  we 
were  of  one  mind  to  make  the  trip  and  see  the  midnight 
sun.  It  was  a  journey  of  a  fortnight  to  go  and  return  :  600 
miles  of  coast  due  north,  and  400  of  them  within  the  Arctic 
circle,  the  goal  Hammerfest,  the  most  northern  town  in  Europe, 
or  perhaps  we  would  go  seventy  miles  further  on,  and  stand 
on  Europe's  extreme  edge.  So  we  were  on  board  our  steamer 
at  nine  p.m.  exactly,  and  she  was  to  start  in  half-an-hour. 

On  board  the  steamer  we  numbered  upwards  of  twenty  first- 
class  passengers — a  goodly  number  met  together  to  be  made 
fools  of  by  the  sun.  We  were  four  Americans,  two  French- 
men, three  or  four  Germans,  about  as  many  Norwegians,  and 
the  rest  Englishmen.  The  lower  deck  was  crowded  always 
with  people  of  the  country ;  but  they  were  constantly  chang- 
ing as  we  put  down  or  took  up  at  the  different  villages  or 
towns  on  our  way. 

And  now,  while  the  anchor  was  just  being  heaved  and  the 
paddles  on  the  point  to  move,  looking  upon  the  old  town  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  I  ever  beheld.  The  most 
perfect  and  gorgeous  rainbow  with  its  double  arch  spanned  it. 
The  city  was  set  in  a  frame  exactly,  the  old  cathedral  sur- 
rounded by  clean  white  houses  and  streets,  forming  the  centre 
of  the  picture,  with  a  stripe  of  blue  water  and  boats  for  a 
foreground. 
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STEAMER  TO  HAMMERFEST — LAPLANDERS. 

We  were  now  under  way,  and  Drontheim  left  behind,  the 
water  was  calm,  and  the  evening  pleasant ;  but  it  was  night, 
and  soon  we  hid  our  heads  in  our  berths  below,  forgetting  in 
a  few  minutes  the  monotonous  thud  of  the  engines,  which  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day  kept  steadily  labouring  on. 

July  t^thy  Thursday, — The  coast  scenery  was  much  what 
everyone  had  expected,  wild  in  the  extreme,  cliffs,  high  and 
perpendicular,  bleak  and  bare,  or  sometimes  partly  covered 
with  stunted  pines.  Our  course  was  generally  between 
islands,  very  rarely  with  any  real  open  sea  on  our  left  hand. 
Our  progress  northward  was  slow ;  we  were  constantly  diving 
into  some  inlet  or  fiord  and  stopping  for  a  few  minutes  at 
small  villages. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  first  day  we  entered  the  fiord  of 
the  Namsen,  one  of  celebrated  beauty ;  and  a  sudden  change 
came  over  everything,  for  the  low  mountains  were  covered 
with  dark  green  firs  which  set  off  most  effectively  the  cold 
grey  stone. 

So  up  this  narrow  way  our  steamer  steered  its  course, 
turning  and  winding  along ;  the  weather-worn  and  much 
indented  rocks  forming  tiny  valleys,  silent  and  uninhabited, 
with  here  and  there  tiny  bays  and  smaller  fiords ;  but  up  our 
steamer  steamed,  skilfully  tacking  its  way  among  the  islands. 
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At  length  the  fiord  widened  out,  and  the  town  of  Namsos, 
clean  and  pretty,  with  its  spired  church  lay  before  us ;  and 
we  could  just  see  at  the  head  of  the  bay  the  place  where  the 
river  Namsen  ran  into  it,  which  rises  among  some  of  the 
finest  mountains  of  Norway. 

The  rocks  round  this  fiord  are  not  high,  and  are  rounded 
and  entirely  covered  with  wood ;  nothing  but  rocks  and  pines 
everywhere.  All  has  the  appearance  of  being  nearly 
at  a  summit,  as  if  the  great  sea  had  raised  its  bed  and  flooded 
everything  on  earth,  and  these  mountain  heights  were  the 
only  spots  that  stood  out  uncovered  above  the  flood. 
The  aspect  generally  is  cold  and  stern ;  but  here  the 
dark  colouring  of  the  firs  gave  to  this  fiord  a  look  of 
particular  richness  and  beauty.  Scarce  a  tree  was  seen  after- 
wards for  hours ;  islands  of  rock  and  mountains  of  crag, 
savagely  grand  in  their  nakedness,  occurred,  shape  after  shape 
varied  exceedingly,  over  and  over  again.  In  the  evening  saw 
the  first  eagle  soaring  high  over  a  cliff*  near. 

6/^,  Friday, — The  next  morning  we  were  coasting  along 
as  before  and  not  making  much  way.  At  one  village  of 
larger  size,  quite  a  crowd  of  passengers  were  taken  in, 
country  folk,  who  had  been  attending  a  large  fair  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  ocean  pathway  is  in  many  cases  the 
only  road  they  possess,  so  that  the  weekly  boat  is  the  general 
omnibus  for  everyone.  There  was  a  great  concourse  of  people 
upon  the  rocks  at  another  place,  and  the  captain  told  us  they 
were  all  there  to  see  us  for  the  first  time.  Many  of  them  had 
never  beheld  a  steamer  in  their  lives,  as  that  was  the  first 
expedition  up  that  fiord  that  had  been  made.  TYi^pasteur 
seemed  to  serve  as  postman  to  the  community,  and  came 
aboard  with  a  bag  of  letters.  His  external  appearance  was 
hardly  what  we  should  call  clerical ;  but  he  may  still  have 
been  of  the  right  stamp  within.  At  those  villages  where  the 
steamer  does  not  stop  communication  is  kept  up  with  others 
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by  small  sailing  vessels,  and  till  within  a  few  years  this  was 
the  only  method. 

Towards  evening  of  this  second  day  we  entered  the  Arctic 
circle.  A  rock,  called  the  Hestman  or  Horseman,  is  supposed 
to  mark  the  entrance ;  it  is  an  island  close  upon  the  imaginary 
line.  We  could  trace  no  resemblance  in  it  whatever  to  its 
name ;  but  there  is,  doubtless,  some  old  romance  connected 
with  it,  for  Norwegians  are  a  romantic  people,  and  have  an 
odd  tale  to  tell  about  everything.  But  he  gave  us  a  rough  and 
a  cold  reception,  which  is  his  wont  they  say,  much  the  same 
that  Old  England  nine  times  out  often  gives  to  her  sons  as  they 
near  her  shore,  thick  fogs,  and  clouds,  and  drizzling  rain. 

The  sun  never  sets  now,  and  candles  were  all  put  by ;  but 
though  he  never  sets,  I  must  add,  he  was  very  seldom  seen. 
To  see  him,  however,  at  the  midnight  hour  for  ourselves,  so 
that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  it,  was  the  one  thing 
ardently  desired  by  every  one  of  us ;  the  cherished  hope  of 
the  whole  assembly ;  and  so  each  night  we  were  all  on  deck, 
be  the  weather  what  it  might,  hoping  against  hope,  and  our 
captain  uncheerily  assuring  us  that  travellers  often  returned 
having  made  the  whole  journey  disappointed. 

7/A,  Saturday. — On  this,  our  second  day,  we  remained 
stationary  almost  the  whole  time  at  a  village  called  Bodo. 
Our  stopping  so  long  was  to  lay  in  a  fresh  supply  of  coal, 
which  is  stored  up  here  for  the  purpose. 

Most  of  us  went  ashore.  Some  of  us  took  our  guns  with 
us ;  but  every  bird  seemed  to  know  exactly  the  distance  of 
shot  range,  and  only  very  few  came  within  it ;  two  curlews 
and  a  few  brace  of  golden  plovers  were  all  the  bag. 

Afterwards  prolonging  the  walk  by  myself  for  a  couple  of 
miles  down  a  good  straight  road,  brought  me  to  a  small 
church  with  a  quaint  wooden  belfry  tower,  apart  from  it, 
close  by  the  entrance  door.  The  church  stood  alone,  with 
a  comfortable  farmstead  or  parsonage  near  it,  and  a  village 
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of  a  few  poor  houses  at  a  little  distance  away.  A  few  young 
women  were  just  leaving ;  the  minister  had  been  holding  a 
confirmation  class  that  morning  and  about  seventy  young 
people  had  attended.  It  was  refreshing  to  see  that,  even 
here,  God  had  His  shepherd.  The  floor  of  the  church  was 
strewn  with  fresh  leaves  of  birch,  and  it  was  paved  in  the 
same  way  as  ours  are,  and  looked  thoroughly  Protestant  and 
simple  I  rejoiced  to  see.  The  only  objects  which  at  all 
detracted  from  this  were  a  high  carved  wooden  altar-piece 
behind  the  communion  rails,  and  three  candles  in  a  cande- 
labra on  the  table. 

We  left  the  village  of  Bodo  in  the  evening,  and  soon 
afterwards  quitted  the  Norwegian  coast  altogether,  striking 
across  over  open  sea  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Luffbden  Islands,  which,  though  fifty  miles  away,  we  could 
trace  hazy  and  dim  in  the  distance.  It  was  here  I  saw  the 
first  seal  comfortably  dozing  on  his  cold,  wet  bed  of  rock, 
and  just  raising  his  uncouth  head  and  languid  eyes  for  a 
moment  as  we  splashed  by  him. 

That  night,  as  the  midnight  hour  drew  on,  the  sun  was 
watched  for  more  hopefully  than  usual,  the  horizon  was 
clearer  and  at  times  he  struggled  through  the  openings  in 
the  clouds  with  a  pale  stream  of  gold.  But,  alas !  we  were 
again  doomed  to  disappointment,  a  heavy  bank  of  clouds 
which  seemed  to  have  risen  up  purposely  to  meet  him,  hid 
him  from  our  sight  just  at  the  eleventh  hour.  The  coast  was 
already  some  miles  behind  us,  for  we  were  fast  steering  across 
to  the  LufTodens,  and  the  rugged  mountain  barrier  looked 
beautiful  in  the  mellowed  night-light,  the  clouds  on  the 
highest  rocks  tinged,  as  it  were,  with  gold. 

This  next  morning,  8th,  Sunday,  that  is,  when  after  a  few 
hours'  rest  we  had  risen  from  our  berths ;  for  night  and  day 
had  merged  in  one,  we  were  threading  our  way  through  the 
rocky  mountain   islands  of  the  Luflbdens,  seeming  like  a 
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mountain  chain  of  tops  flooded  up  by  the  sea.  Their  outline 
is  cragged,  very  broken,  perpendicular  and  saw-jagged.  Blue 
glaciers  filled  the  deep  clefts,  and  snow  lay  upon  their 
summits  in  broad  patches,  and  scanty  reaches  of  pasture 
and  rough  brushwood  covered  the  lower  ground.  We  con- 
tinued threading  our  way  through  them  occasionally  stopping 
at  villages  for  some  hours.  Our  way  was  often  very  narrow, 
channels  seemingly  without  an  outlet,  and  then  rounding  a 
rock  a  sudden  opening  of  water  appeared. 

The  Maelstrom  is  here,  though  we  did  not  go  actually  by 
it  Its  dangers  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Our  captain  told 
us  it  was  only  dangerous  for  small  craft,  and  that  a  steamer 
might  be  driven  by  the  spot  without  danger  at  any  time. 
It  is  a  boiling  of  water,  he  said,  through  a  narrow  channel, 
the  boiling,  or  more  properly  speaking,  eddying,  caused  by 
the  tides  and  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Towards  twelve  o'clock  we  had  a  short  morning  service 
in  the  saloon,  and  my  brother  Henry  officiated.  There  were 
other  clergymen  present,  but  they  were  loth  to  take  an 
active  part  in  it  Henry  read  to  us  upon  the  subject  of 
blind  Bartimeus,  and  begged  all  to  remember  the  words, 
'  He  that  is  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words/  etc.  He  was 
warmly  thanked  for  his  kind  address  afterwards. 

It  had  been  a  dull,  vapoury  morning ;  but  in  the  afternoon, 
after  dinner,  blue  sky  became  more  general,  though  still  the 
great  warm  boilers  just  outside  the  saloon  door  was  the 
favourite  resort,  for  the  wind  was  cold.  This  place,  at  most 
times,  was  the  fashionable  lounge  on  board.  Talking  and 
smoking  was  then  the  order  of  the  day,  and  almost  everyone 
smoked  except  ourselves.  It  was  almost  a  necessity  out  of 
self-defence,  for  Norwegians  all  smoke  and  chew  too,  to  a 
man.  It  is  the  one  chief  annoyance  in  travelling  with  these 
people.  One  man  amongst  us  exceeded  everyone  in  smoking, 
even  the  Norwegians  themselves ;  and  that  man  was  a  German. 
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A  long,  heavy  meerschaum,  never  forsook  him ;  it  hung  like 
a  pothook  from  his  lower  lip  at  all  times,  save  and  except  at 
eating ;  he  even  took  it  to  his  berth  with  him,  and  slept  with 
it.  His  cloak,  in  which  he  was  muffled,  served  as  a  great 
chimney-pot  to  him;  and  its  voluminous  folds  of  faded, 
tobacco-stained  blue,  were,  indeed,  rank  poison.  In  it  he 
walked,  he  sat,  he  slept.  But  though  so  tobacco-dried,  and 
almost  shrivelled  to  a  mummy,  still  there  was  a  vein  of  fun 
and  odd  character  about  the  man.  German  was  his  proper 
tongue,  but  he  talked  a  little  French  besides ;  so  when  there 
was  a  strong  breeze,  and  I  could  get  well  to  windward  of 
him,  I  used  sometimes  to  have  a  chat  with  him.  I  have  said 
this  much  of  the  man,  because  he  crossed  our  path  so  often 
afterwards;  and  seemed  to  follow  us  everywhere,  like  a 
blue  spectre. 

The  coast  of  the  mainland,  which  we  had  reached  again 
towards  evening,  was  far  grander  now  than  it  had  been.  The 
mountains  had  grown  higher,  and  their  lofty  ridges  piled  up 
with  glaciers  and  snow. 

The  next  morning,  9th,  Monday,  we  were  anchored  off 
the  town  of  Tromsoe,  a  small  place  in  our  eyes,  though  one  of 
magnitude  and  importance  to  the  natives.  It  is  built  on  a 
long,  low  island  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

The  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood,  and  many  of  them  have  a 
very  old-fashioned  look. 

There  were  several  small  trading  vessels  lying  near,  and 
among  them  two  or  three  Russians.  Here  we  should  be 
detained  till  the  middle  of  next  day,  so  Henry  and  I  went 
ashore. 

And,  first,  we  went  to  call  on  the  pasteur  of  the  place,  an 
earnest,  spiritually-minded  man.  He  was  at  home,  and  ad- 
mitted us  kindly.  He  was  tall,  and  had  grown  grey  in 
service,  apparently  about  sixty  years  of  age.  His  wife  also 
seemed  a  pleasant  person,  but  we  were  obliged  to  sit  mute 
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confronting  each  other,  and  only  speak  by  signs  till  in  a  few 
minutes  his  son  came,  and  he  could  manage  a  little  English. 

We  then  learned  much  that  was  interesting  to  us  about  the 
late  revival  movement,  and  how  wonderful  in  some  districts 
had  been  its  effect,  and  that  it  had  permeated  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Tromsoe,  previous  to  the 
movement,  had  been  notorious  as  a  very  worldly,  ir- 
religious place,  but  most  extraordinary  had  since  been  the 
change.  Instead  of  card-playing,  dancing,  and  other 
frivolous  amusements  being  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
people  during  the  dark  and  long  winter  time,  now  they  met 
together  to  join  in  Bible  reading  and  singing  h)mnns.  Nor 
had  our  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  been  idle  in  the 
work ;  it  had  its  mission -house  open  there,  its  shop  for 
selling,  and  we  noticed  its  sign  afterwards  as  we  were  passing 
down  the  street — a  wooden  Bible  hanging  out  upon  a  pole 
over  the  door.  It  was  a  public-house,  truly,  but  a  public- 
house  selling  a  far  more  lasting  and  satisfying  drink  than  any 
of  man's  making. 

The  pasteur  showed  us  his  new  church  which  was  in  course 
of  building,  constructed  entirely  of  rough  slabs  of  wood.  It 
will  be  far  larger  and  better  than  the  old  one.  This  stood 
close  by — a  mere  bam,  and  will  be  pulled  down  when  the 
new  one  is  finished.  The  old  one  had  been  found  too  small, 
and,  though  of  considerable  size,  it  was  filled  to  overflowing 
every  Sunday.  In  reality  it  is  a  cathedral,  this  being  the 
centre  of  a  diocese  and  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  and, 
though  a  cathedral  of  such  humble  pretensions,  it  is  no  doubt 
none  the  less  valued  in  the  eye  of  the  Great  Master. 

In  the  churchyard  we  saw  the  newly-made  graves  of  the 
late  bishop  and  his  wife.  They  had  been  much  beloved  by 
the  people,  both  buried  closely  together,  and  the  little  peat 
mounds  were  planted  carefully  with  daisies,  and  forget-me- 
nots,  and  other  flowers.     It  is  the  custom  in  Norway  always 
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to  keep  the  graveyards  very  neat,  and  the  new  graves  like 
borders,  and  constantly  fresh  flowers  are  planted  upon  them 
and  others  are  cut  and  set  in  vessels  of  water  upon  them. 

In  the  afternoon  we  made  an  expedition  with  several 
others  to  the  mainland  to  visit  a  small  Lapp  encampment 
which  we  were  told  we  should  find  some  few  miles  distant  up 
the  mountains.  Some  rode,  but  we  four  brothers  preferred 
walking.  The  British  Consul  also  accompanied  us :  he  was 
a  Norwegian,  and  not  much  of  a  dignity  either. 

The  road  was  rough,  and  in  many  places  very  wet  and 
boggy  ;  it  was  only  a  wild  track  up  a  valley  of  stunted  birch 
and  other  shrubs.  In  about  an  hour  we  reached  open  ground, 
scanty  mountain  pastures,  and  then  soon  arrived  at  the  en- 
campment 

It  consisted  only  of  two  wigwams  or  huts,  which  were 
rudely  constructed  of  branches  of  trees  sloping  in  towards  the 
centre,  and  covered  with  reindeer  skins,  and  having  one  small 
hole  at  the  top  for  the  outlet  of  the  smoke.  Near  these  huts, 
on  branches  and  pieces  of  wood  stuck  up  in  an  odd  fashion 
for  the  purpose,  were  suspended  all  kinds  of  strange  articles,  a 
pot,  and  a  pan  or  two,  pieces  of  reindeer  hide,  pieces  of 
apparel,  bladders,  and  skins,  in  fact,  almost  everything  they 
possessed.  We  approached,  and  the  whole  lot  of  little  in- 
mates, two  or  three  families  from  each  hut,  all  turned  out  to 
greet  us,  and  stood  staring  and  giggling,  from  shrivelled  old 
great-grandmothers  down  to  tiny,  oily-faced  babes,  which 
could  barely  crawl.  In  appearance,  they  were  all  of  them 
more  or  less  very  ugly,  very  stunted,  and  very  swarthy,  varying 
in  depth  of  hue  according  to  age.  Big-headed  and  thin, 
they  were  uninviting  enough;  but  very  anxious  to  please 
and  to  be  agreeable,  and  to  show  off  everything  that 
belonged  to  them.  They  were  all  clothed  in  reindeer-skins, 
big  and  little,  and  the  women  wore  a  turban-shaped  cap  with 
a  red-coloured  band  tied  round  it.     No  men  were  present ; 
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they  were  out  with  their  reindeer  on  the  mountains.  A  fire 
was  burning  in  the  centre  of  each  hut,  and  wooden  utensils  of 
various  shape  and  size  were  lying  tumbled  about.  There  was 
no  furniture,  not  a  stool,  not  a  chair  of  any  kind.  The  women 
sat  round  on  reindeer  skins,  which  covered  the  ground  thickly 
at  the  sides.  They  were  each  of  them  busily  employed,  some 
in  patching  up  skins,  and  others  oddly  enough  in  making  lines 
of  reindeer  hide,  chewing  vigorously  every  moment  the  ends 
of  the  long  thin  strips,  and  then  twisting  another  one  on  to  it. 
Children  and  small  dogs,  with  sharp,  pricked  ears  and  curly 
tails,  played  together,  and  filled  up  the  rest  of  the  space 
amongst  the  skins  and  the  bowls.  In  one  hut  a  baby  was 
swinging  in  a  curiously-shaped  cradle  suspended  from  the 
roof,  and  in  the  other  a  woman  had  only  a  few  hours  been 
confined  lying  upon  the  skins  with  her  new-bom  little  pigmy 
by  her  side.  We  were  now  offered  several  pairs  of  small  new 
skin  boots,  and  also  horn  spoons  and  other  trifling  articles  of 
their  workmanship,  and  we  bought  some  of  them  as  specimens. 
We  asked  to  buy  the  cradle  too,  but  they  would  not  sell  it : 
perhaps  they  might  have  done  had  we  volunteered  to  take  its 
little  inmate  at  the  same  time. 

The  men,  as  I  have  said,  were  all  out  with  their  reins,  as 
they  call  their  deer,  and  they  are  encamped  here  for  a  short 
time  during  the  summer  for  the  sake  of  the  pasturage,  and 
then  go  back  to  their  usual  haunts  in  the  winter.  We  saw 
several  of  these  reindeer  afterwards ;  the  men  brought  two  or 
three  down  to  the  water's  edge,  near  our  steamer,  for  us  to  look 
ati  These  men,  too,  had  a  very  stunted  appearance,  perhaps 
five  feet  or  so  in  height,  but  their  countenances  were  kind- 
looking  and  intelligent  They  were  dressed  entirely  in  skins 
and  wore  a  thick  girdle  round  their  waists,  into  which  they 
stuck  their  knives,  and  spoons,  and  any  other  small  necessary 
articles  of  daily'  use.  We  were  told  there  is  an  upper  class 
amongst  them,  their  gentlemen,  who,  some  of  them,  go  down 
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to  the  University  at  Christiania,  and  show  very  considerable 
ability.  In  the  summer  they  leave  their  permanent  winter 
encampments,  or  villages,  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
country  far  and  wide  to  seek  provision  for  their  large  herds  of 
reins.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  wandering  Bedouins  of  the 
North.  Their  wealth  is  in  their  reindeer,  which  are  their  sole 
means  of  subsistence.  To  them  they  turn  for  everything  they 
require,  it  feeds,  clothes,  and  draws  them.  They  eat  fresh 
reindeer-meat  every  day ;  they  live  like  princes  in  this  respect 
and  like  pigs  in  others.  Every  family  of  Lapps,  even  the 
poorest,  possesses  at  least  a  hundred  of  these  reins — ^he  could 
not  subsist  on  less — and  the  rich  gentlemen  of  the  community 
may  have  from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  of  them.  In 
religion,  they  are  like  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Norway, 
Lutheran  Protestants,  and  they  have  their  own  pasteurs 
among  themselves.  But  the  Laplander  of  Finland  is  different ; 
his  religion  is  that  of  the  Russian  Greek  Church,  and  he  is 
also  far  less  intellectual  and  civilised  than  his  brother  in 
Norway. 

A  minister  of  these  Norwegian  Lapps,  who  had  been  a 
missionary  amongst  them  for  five  years  at  Shautokeino,  near 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  told  us  they  were  a  most  in- 
teresting people.  Shautokeino  is  entirely  a  Lapp  village,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  Norwegian  families,  and  the 
services  in  the  church  are  all  carried  on  in  the  old  Lapp  lan- 
guage. He  told  me  that  the  long  distances  they  would  come 
to  church  in  the  winter  were  extraordinary,  driving  their  reins 
in  their  sledges.  The  first  revival  movement  in  the  northern 
part  of  Norway  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  among  the 
Lapps,  and  we  were  told  that  there  are  many  really  pious  men 
among  them. 

A  few  more  words  about  their  reindeer.  In  appearance 
they  very  much  resemble  our  own  red  deer,  only  they  seemed 
rather  smaller.    Their  horns  too  are  smoother  and  thinner. 
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and  branch  wider  apart  from  each  other.  There  is  also  a 
peculiar  small  bunch  of  horn  which  projects  just  above  their 
foreheads,  and  this  serves  them  in  the  winter  for  digging  up 
the  frozen  snow,  which  they  will  do  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six 
feet,  to  get  at  the  moss  which  bears  their  name,  and  of  which 
they  are  so  fond.  The  tame  ones  are  no  doubt  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  wild  species  which  inhabit  the  highest  mountain 
fastnesses ;  but  years  of  domestication,  generation  upon  gene- 
ration, have  almost  entirely  subdued  their  natural  wildness,  and 
they  are  now  under  control  to  their  owners  as  completely  as  a 
herd  of  cows,  being  driven  up  to  the  encampments  to  be 
milked  morning  and  evening  in  the  same  way,  but  when  one 
is  intended  to  be  caught,  it  is  always  done  by  throwing  a  lasso 
over  its  antlers.  The  Lapps  told  me  too  that  when  they  have 
a  deep  river  to  cross  with  them  they  accomplish  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing curious  manner.  One  of  them  catches  a  young  one, 
and  takes  it  over  in  a  boat  with  him,  and  then  all  the  old  ones 
immediately  follow  it  into  the  water,  packing  together  very 
closely,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  on  entering  the  water  the 
mothers  make  a  calling  cry  to  their  young  ones,  who  spring 
upon  their  backs,  and  by  all  being  thus  packed  so  close  they 
are  carried  safely  over  to  the  other  side. 

The  moss  upon  which  the  deer  almost  entirely  subsist,  and 
without  which,  as  it  has  been  proved,  they  soon  sicken  and 
die,  is  a  white-looking  kind  of  lichen,  flourishing  only  amid 
snow,  or  where  there  is  abundance  of  it  in  the  winter,  and  in 
appearance  it  is  dry  and  valueless.  It  grows  abundantly 
everywhere  upon  these  mountains,  but  very  slowly,  and  after 
being  once  eaten  off"  by  the  deer  is  not  well  grown  up  again 
till  seven  or  eight  years  afterwards ;  this  is  why  so  very  large 
a  tract  of  country  is  needed  for  the  reins,  the  height  of  the 
moss  being  never  more  than  three  or  four  inches. 

The  next  morning,  loth,  Tuesday,  as  we  did  not  start 
till  twelve  o'clock,  several  of  us  went  ashore  again,  and  to 
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my  astonishment  I  again  heard  the  cuckoo,  as  far  north  as 
two  hundred  miles  beyond  Iceland ;  but  I  stood  and  lis- 
tened,it  was  just  the  same  cry,  the  same  homely  song.  At 
twelve  o'clock  we  were  bearing  ayi^ay  from  Tromsoe,  and 
again  we  had  set  our  faces  northwards.  The  day  was  cloudy, 
but  towards  evening  the  sky  cleared  and  the  sun  shone  a 
little.  The  next  day  and  we  were  to  reach  the  end.  The 
scenery  was  now  magnificent,  many  of  the  fiords  exceedingly 
grand.  In  one  it  was  a  succession  of  glaciers  down  to  the 
very  brink  of  the  sea.  They  had  swept  down  from  the 
heights  above  and  choked  up  almost  every  gully,  and  the 
blue  ice-waves  stopped  short  at  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
water's  edge. 

And  here  I  would  notice  the  very  remarkable  effects  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  ;  for  why  is  it  that  so  far  within  the  Arctic 
circle  neither  the  sea  nor  any  of  its  long  inlets  and  bays  ever 
freeze  ?  On  no  part,  indeed,  of  this  Norwegian  coast  above 
Drontheim  is  it  ever  frozen,  and  yet  south  of  Drontheim,  and 
specially  in  the  Baltic,  it  freezes  to  a  thickness  of  several  feet 
every  winter.  All  this  is  entirely  owing  to  the  great  Gulf 
Stream  which  rolls  up  an  enormous  volume  of  water  heated 
by  a  tropical  sun ;  and  to  prove  this,  if  proof  were  wanting, 
blocks  of  mahogany  and  other  American  woods  are  from 
time  to  time  stranded  on  these  shores,  also  seaweeds,  shells, 
and  even  jelly-fish,  belonging  to  a  southern  clime. 

The  Russians  have  always  set  their  heart,  and  earnestly 
desire  to  set  their  foot  likewise,  upon  one  of  these  fiords,  and 
they  have  many  times  given  great  cause  of  anxiety  to  the 
Norsemen ;  and  not  only  to  them,  but  to  others  in  Europe 
besides.  A  northern  port  always  open  would  be  worth 
millions  to  the  Russian  nation,  for  they  do  not  possess  a 
single  one.  St  Petersburg  itself  is  ice-blocked  for  six 
months  every  year ;  but  if  a  footing  were  allowed  them  in 
one  of  these  fiords,  then  their  fleet  would  be  free,  and  a 
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glance  upon  the  map  will  show  that  it  is  only  a  thin  strip 
of  land  of  some  twenty-eight  miles  broad  that  divides  them. 
But  what  is  worth  millions  to  one  side  to  have,  may  also  be 
worth  millions  to  another  to  prevent,  and  so  Europe  remains 
as  it  is. 

11///,  Wednesday, — At  length  our  last  morning  had  come. 
We  were  to  reach  Hammerfest,  our  goal,  at  one.  This  was 
our  seventh  day  from  Drontheim,  and  we  were  steaming 
north  still — on,  still  on — we  were  threading  our  way  upwards 
between  islands  and  the  mainland,  shut  out  almost  always 
from  the  main  sea,  the  scenery  still  the  same,  precipices  of 
cold  grey  stone ;  but  there  was  more  snow  now,  all  the  higher 
mountains  were  covered  with  it,  and  no  trees,  not  even 
stunted  firs  or  pines  grew  anywhere  ;  we  were  beyond  them. 
Snow  and  bluff  rock,  and  for  a  short  summer  time  swards  of 
green  pasture  in  the  hollows  and  valleys,  and  very  little  plots 
of  tilled  land  near  the  villages.  But  at  length  the  last  rock 
was  rounded,  the  Arctic  boundary  town  of  Europe  lay  before 
us,  and  we  steamed  into  its  calm  and  land-locked  bay. 

This  is  the  most  northern  town  in  Europe,  nearly  three 
hundred  miles  within  the  Arctic  circle,  further  north  even 
than  the  bones  of  Franklin  and  those  of  his  brave  followers 
lay  when  found.  It  is  built  upon  an  island  in  reality,  but 
there  is  no  appearance  from  the  bay  of  its  being  one ;  it  is 
rocky  all  round,  and  a  bluff,  bleak  rock  rises  up  behind  it. 
The  spot  is  pretty  from  the  water,  a  cluster  of  low  stone 
houses  with  a  neat  wooden  church  conspicuous,  on  rather 
higher  ground  than  the  houses.  Its  inhabitants  number 
about  2000.  In  the  bay  there  were  several  ships,  Norwegian 
and  Russian,  and  one  small  coasting  steamer  for  Vadso. 
The  town  subsists  chiefly  on  its  train  and  cod-liver  oil  trade, 
of  which  there  are  several  large  stinking  manufactories  near  ; 
manufactories  which  sorely  try  the  olfactory  nerves  of  the 
traveller,  but  the  natives  seem  used  to  it    When,  however, 
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the  wind  sets  in  from  them  towards  the  town  the  odour  is  not 
inviting.  The  cod-liver  oil  manufactory  is  of  recent  erection,  and 
is  chiefly  for  the  support  of  England's  consumptive  daughters. 

So  we  landed,  and  soon  found  ourselves  a  lodging  in  a 
half-shop,  half-inn,  and  there  all  the  Englishmen  off  the 
steamer  congregated.  Our  coming  in  had  produced  quite 
an  excitement  in  the  place ;  it  was  a  weekly  occurrence,  but 
only  weekly,  so  every  one  peeped  out  of  his  house-door  as  we 
passed  to  see  who  had  been  tempted  to  visit  them.  A  supper 
was  next  ordered.  It  was  to  consist  of  all  and  everything  our 
host  could  provide.  While  this  was  preparing  we  went  up  the 
one  narrow  street  of  the  place. 

The  houses  are  all  low  and  small,  built  of  stone,  and  their 
roofs  are  often  meadows  in  miniature,  being  rank  with  grass, 
and  having  occasionally  a  goat  or  a  sheep  browsing  upon  them. 
We  passed  a  bearded  Russian  sailor  or  two,  half-tipsy,  and 
then  reached  the  wooden  church.  Near  it  a  party  of  Lapp 
boys  were  playing  at  a  primitive  kind  of  cricket.  How,  then, 
is  it  called  a  purely  English  game  ?  had  we  it  in  embryo 
from  the  Norsemen }  Inside  the  church  a  teacher  Lapp  was 
instructing  a  class  of  both  sexes  in  Scripture;  they  were 
reading  a  chapter  of  St.  Luke. 

These  were  a  finer  race  of  Lapps  than  those  we  had  seen 
near  Tromsoe;  but  they  are  not  the  pure  originals,  being 
mixed  somewhat  with  the  Norwegfians.  They  are  designated 
Sea-Lapps,  in  contradistinction  to  the  others,  and  gain  their 
livelihood  chiefly  by  fishing,  and  keep  no  reindeer.  Their 
countenances  are  particularly  remarkable  for  their  high  and 
protruding  cheek-bones. 

We  walked  on  to  the  summit  of  the  bleak  hill  behind,  a 
rough  climb ;  it  was  a  very  dreary  scene,  mist  covered 
the  mountains  everywhere,  and  so  we  might  fancy  anything  ; 
but  every  blade  of  grass  that  we  looked  on,  every  atom  of 
vegetation,  seemed  straining  its  every  nerve  to  live. 
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At  eight  o'clock  we  had  returned  from  our  stroll  and  were 
sitting  down  to  supper  in  the  inn.  We  were  twelve  in  all, 
ten  Englishmen,  and  the  two  Frenchmen  besides ;  and  our 
bill  of  fare  was  plenty  of  bread,  salmon  and  reindeer,  and 
then  molteberry  tarts,  molteberry  preserves,  molteberry  jam, 
and  molteberry  cream.  The  molteberry  is  a  small  plant 
bearing  a  yellow  berry  which  grows  plentifully  everywhere. 
Its  flavour  is  insipid  and  sour. 

And  now  we  held  a  consultation,  we  four  brothers,  as  to 
what  should  be  our  next  proceeding.  The  steamer  returned 
south  again  at  four  next  morning  ;  were  we  to  return  by  it  ? 
The  next  would  not  be  here  for  eight  days.  Well,  I  was 
resolved  on  my  plan,  no  midnight  sun  had  yet  been  seen,  and 
I  would  stay  another  eight  days  till  the  next  steamer  came 
up.  I  would  go  seventy  miles  farther,  and  stand  at  the  very 
end,  and  take  a  real  look  out  over  the  Polar  Sea.  The  Vadso 
packet  would  leave  at  five  a.m.  next  morning  for  the  island 
of  Mangeroe  and  the  North  Cape,  and  I  would  go  on  in  her 
and  be  dropped  there. 

So  which  of  my  brothers  would  accompany  me  was  now 
the  question.  Henry  could  not,  or  he  most  certainly  would  ; 
he  had  duties  at  home.  Fitz  would  not,  though  he  most  cer- 
tainly could.  He  said  he  had  had  enough  of  it ;  but  Frank, 
though  wavering,  finally  decided  to  go  on  with  me. 

And  now  we  took  a  last  stroll  before  we  parted.  It  was 
very  light  still,  in  fact,  there  were  no  signs  of  night  coming  on 
at  all.  We  went  down  to  the  harbour  and  hailed  a  boat,  and 
were  rowed  across  as  the  church-clock  over  the  town  was 
striking  ten,  and  then  we  went  up  with  our  two  sailor  lads  as 
guides  to  the  hills. 

It  was  a  pleasant  day-night,  and  we  walked  till  one.  All 
was  quiet  in  the  little  street  when  we  returned  ;  every  man, 
beast,  and  bird  had  gone  to  rest,  notwithstanding  the  light  of 
day  ;  everything  had  learnt  to  calculate  time  somehow,  even 
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old  chanticleer  was  mute,  gone  to  his  perch  with  his  head 
under  his  wing,  following  the  example  of  others.  We  had 
reached  our  old  steamer,  and  the  Vadso  one  was  lashed  along- 
side. And  now  good-bye,  Henry,  and  good-bye,  Fitz ;  and  so 
we  parted,  and  Frank  and  I  dived  immediately  below  into 
our  new  cabin  on  board  the  Vadso.  I  feared  much  he  would 
once  more  change  his  mind,  the  place  was  so  cramped  and 
stifling ;  but  no,  he  boldly  stuck  to  it,  and  we  stretched  our- 
selves out  for  a  few  hours'  sleep  on  two  narrow  shelves 
scarcely  two  feet  broad. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  MANGEROE — THE  NORTH  CAPE. 

Up  went  the  anchor  in  three  hours  time,  and  at  five  a.m.  we 
were  fairly  under  way,  leaving  our   brothers  behind.     By- 
and-by  we  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  then  on,  and  soon 
stopped  again  at  small  villages  on  the  mainland  or  islands. 
At  ten  o'clock  we  were  steaming  under  the  long  rocky  island 
of  Mangeroe,  the  last  stern  barrier  of  Europe's  land,  and  the 
North  Cape  is  the  bluff  headland  at  its  end.     A  rugged  back- 
bone of  rocks  runs  down  its  centre,  fine  in  outline,  but  per- 
fectly desert  and  bare,  with  patches  of  snow  in  places  upon 
them.     There  is  one  small  village  upon  it  called  Gjesvar,  and 
thither  we  two  were   bound.    We  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  the  place,  what  accommodation,  if  any,  or  what  we 
should  find  ;  we  only  hoped  for  the  best,  for  no  one  could  tell 
us  anything.     But  we  had  not  long  to  surmise  ;  at  eleven  our 
steamer  slackened  speed,  ran  up  a  flag  at  the  fore — passen- 
gers aboard   thus  signified.    We  were  opposite  a  little  bay 
with  a  few  fishing-smacks  in  it ;  it  was  Gjesvar,  and  with  joy 
we  saw  a  boat  putting  off  from  the  shore.     This  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  us ;  had  there  been  no  boat  the  steamer 
would  not  have  waited,  but  we  must  have  gone  round  the 
cape  to  Vadso,  and  then,  in  such  case,  farewell  to  all  chance 
of  returning  for  many  days  to  come.     In  a  moment  more  and 
we  were  off  in  a  cockleshell  boat,  and  a  feeling  of  loneliness 
crept  over  us,  a  feeling  of  desertion  for  a  moment,  as  the 
steamer  went  on  her  way. 
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Gjesvar  is  a  poverty-stricken  spot,  and  a  poverty-stricken 
looking  country,  too ;  a  few  fishermen's  huts  huddled  together 
on  a  bit  of  marsh  land,  with  a  high  backing  of  rocks  and  nothing 
more.  There  is  one  better-looking  house  besides  the  huts 
which  rejoiced  our  eyes  to  see,  and  a  flag  on  a  high  pole  was 
flying  before  the  door — that  was  the  inn  or  station. 

Very  fair  quarters  we  found  at  it,  far  better  than  any  we 
had  expected  ;  this  was  the  usual  North  Cape  pilgrims'  resort ; 
but  the  pilgrims  are  few — months,  sometimes  years,  between. 
Our  mission  to  the  landlord  was  soon  told,  and  not  much 
telling  needed,  there  was  but  one  purpose  we  could  have  come 
for.  He  was  exceedingly  obliging  and  civil — quite  unplea- 
santly so — for,  as  he  was  an  inveterate  smoker  like  every  other 
Norwegian,  his  continual  coming  in  and  out  of  our  room  was 
most  disagreeable,  as  he  expectorated  everywhere ;  he  had  no 
compassion  whatever  for  his  own  things,  his  carpet  or  furni- 
ture, so  there  was  no  hope  for  anything  of  ours,  but  he  did  his 
best  in  his  way  to  please,  and  so  did  his  busy  dame  likewise, 
and  all  and  everything  was  ours  for  the  time  being  that  his 
place  would  afford. 

At  three  that  afternoon  we  decided  to  start  on  for  the 
Cape.  We  hired  an  open  boat  for  the  excursion,  there  was 
no  other,  and  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  go  by  land  except 
for  a  goat  or  a  chamois.  We  hoped  to  reach  the  Cape  by 
midnight,  and  then,  oh,  if  it  might  be,  to  see  the  midnight  sun ! 
The  distance  was  twenty-four  miles  out.  The  boat  was  ready ; 
it  had  been  well  prepared,  a  comfortable  couch  constructed 
for  us  of  reindeer-skins  at  one  end  for  us  to  rest  upon 
Three  men  were  our  crew,  and  they  were  jolly,  hard-faced  tars, 
but  too  fond,  likeall  otherSjVjf  tobacco-chewing  and  spitting.  At 
first  the  men  rowed,  the  sea  was  calm ;  gradually  a  little  wind 
sprung  up  and  we  glided  along  merrily.  The  land  and  the 
coast  was  all  rock,  bare  and  desolate  rock,  which  formed  tiny 
islands ;  several  bold  headlands  were  passed,  and  once  the 
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small  mouth  of  a  fiord,  looking  pretty,  and  then  the  last 
headland  came.  It  rained  slightly,  alas !  but  before  us  now 
were  the  grand  precipices  of  the  Cape.  The  last  stone  of 
Europe  breasting  the  Polar  Sea. 

We  ran  our  boat  into  a  stony  creek  ;  it  was  six  p.m. ;  we 
sat  down  upon  the  stones  and  refreshed  ourselves  with  milk 
and  Fortnum  and  Mason  pie.  There  was  much  fog  still,  the 
rain  had  ceased.  A  two  hours'  scramble  was  before  us ;  our 
intention  was  to  reach  the  tops  of  the  cliffs,  and  stand  on  the 
precipice's  edge.  We  went  up  a  gully  choked  full  with  loose 
masses  of  rock,  one  sailor  with  us,  the  other  two  staying  by 
the  boat.  It  was  terrible  climbing ;  loose  wet  blocks  of 
jumbled  stone.  Precipices  towered  above  us,  and  thence 
these  loose  blocks  had  crashed  down.  At  last,  cradled  in  a 
hollow,  we  came  upon  a  little  lake,  and  then  turning  to  the 
left,  with  work  more  fit  for  a  chamois,  we  went  up  the  moun- 
tain side.  It  was  most  dreadfully  steep,  but  in  two  hours  we 
reached  the  top,  a  wide  and  stony  tract,  desolate  in  the 
extreme. 

Here  we  shot  a  ptarmigan  and  several  golden  plover,  and 
killed  a  snipe ;  but  it  was  thick  mist  still,  mist  on  all  sides, 
everywhere.  Along  this  dreary  flat  for  another  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  and  then  its  end,  and  Europe's  end — a  precipice 
edge  and  below  all  sea.  But  it  was  thick  mist  still,  above, 
around,  and  below,  and  we  looked  like  spectres  in  it,  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  ourselves  to  ourselves ;  and  such  silence,  a  chill- 
ing, deathlike  silence,  as  solemn,  as  deathlike  as  the  gfrave. 

It  was  a  solemn  hour,  and  my  thoughts  went  up  to  the 
Eternal,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  world's  end — Eternity  ! 
It  was  nine  o'clock,  just  nine,  and  as  sentries  upon  those 
mighty  battlements,  a  thousand  feet  perpendicular  down, 
there  we  stood,  all  Europe  asleep  behind.  Sometimes  the 
mist  rolled  off  a  little,  just  a  little,  and  gave  hope,  some- 
times unveiling  a  strip  of  watery  blue  sky,  and  sometimes  in 
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peeps  below,  deep  down,  the  sea.  We  hoped  it  might  clear, 
and  the  sun  shine  out  in  his  midnight  glory ;  but  no,  it  was 
not  to  be,  the  mist  enshrouded  us  still  thicker  soon,  so  one 
gaze  more  upwards,  outwards,  and  downwards,  and  we  re- 
turned.    The  Cape  was  seen  and  done. 

Frank  went  down  by  the  way  we  had  come  up  over  the 
steep  rocks,  and  I  by  a  more  winding  route  along  a  wild 
gully  and  past  some  broad  patches  of  snow.  We  met  again 
safely  at  the  tiny  lake,  and  refreshed  ourselves  by  a  cold 
bath  in  it,  a  bath  at  nearly  eleven  o'clock  at  night  in  a  lake 
the  most  northern  in  Europe.  Mosquitoes  abounded  too,  and 
tormented  us  sadly,  swarming  round  us  and  striving  hard  to 
make  a  meal  of  us.  It  seemed  extraordinary  to  find  them 
so  far  north,  and  hungry  indeed  they  seemed  to  be;  they 
are  most  numerous  in  many  parts  of  Norway,  especially 
along  the  banks  of  the  Arctic  rivers.  And  now,  on  again 
down  the  gully — that  break-neck  passage  over  the  loose, 
tumbled  rocks — and  we  safely  reached  our  boat  at  the 
bottom. 

It  was  II  p.m.  as  we  embarked  again,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  mist  began  slowly  and  gradually  to  rise,  and  at 
last,  an  hour  after  midnight,  the  sun  broke  out  beautifully 
into  view,  high  above  the  horizon.  It  was  night  and  yet 
morning — a  golden  morning,  a  golden  night — and  a  beautiful 
light  lit  up  the  cold,  gfrey  mountain  walls.  Our  men  rowed 
lazily,  the  earth  dozed ;  all  the  birds  were  asleep  (sea-birds, 
cormorants,  gulls,  awks,  guillimots),  all,  before  flying  about  and 
skimming  over  the  sea,  were  now  everywhere  at  rest  on  the 
ledges  of  the  cliffs,  in  nooks  and  crannies  dozing,  sleeping  in 
the  gentle  sunshine. 

Three  hours  and  a  half  again  of  this  and  we  reached 
Gjesvar.  Our  hostess  stood  awaiting  us  with  good  coffee 
ready;  this  drunk,  and  we  were  soon  reposing  under 
luxurious  eider-down  quilts  in  our  beds.     Time,  4  a.m. 
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Afterwards  we  went  out  and  explored  the  island  with  our 
guns.  It  was  a  barren  wilderness  of  rock  ;  not  a  tree  any- 
where, and  scarcely  a  shrub.  We  crossed  a  small  fiord  in  a 
boat,  and  climbed  up  several  narrow  gullies,  and  went  along 
the  side  of  a  desolate  lake  or  two,  where,  just  there  only, 
grass  grew  rank  and  green ;  the  stillness  was  oppressive,  it 
was  bleak  desolation  and  barrenness  everywhere.  But  we 
saw  nothing  to  shoot  that  we  could  get  near;  two  large 
black  ravens  astonished  us  by  flying  out  suddenly  from  a 
cranny,  and  there  were  a  few  cormorants  and  gulls  upon  the 
sea-shore. 

July  14/A. — The  next  morning  was  fine ;  but  we  were 
longing  to  get  away,  to  get  back  to  the  world  and  bustle 
again  ;  and  so,  though  the  wind  was  contrary,  we  determined 
to  brave  the  ocean  and  make  a  start  of  it  at  midday.  It  was 
a  long  pull  that  was  before  us,  seventy-five  miles  in  an  open 
boat  to  reach  Hammerfest.  But  we  had  some  bargaining  to 
go  through  with  the  sailors,  and  some  trouble  to  come  to  an 
agreement ;  and  it  might  have  been  worse  only  another  little 
boat  stole  in. 

Who  was  it  ?  who !  Why,  our  German  friend,  par  excel- 
lence^ our  smoker  and  his  pipe  and  his  blue-green,  faded, 
voluminous  great  cloak  into  the  bargain.  He  had  heard  of 
our  start  for  the  Cape,  the  Vadso  packet  had  gone,  but  he 
would  not  be  beaten  by  the  Englishmen.  Smoking  still, 
enveloped  in  the  folds  of  his  blue-green,  he  stepped  out  and 
shook  us  by  the  hand.  We  were  glad  to  see  him,  our  blue 
spectre  ;  but  we  had  stolen  a  march  on  him,  ha,  ha ! 

And  now  an  agreement  was  quickly  concluded  with  the 
sailors.  There  was  a  monopoly  no  longer,  this  fresh  arrival 
had  produced  an  opposition.  We  had  the  same  boat  and  the 
same  three  sailors  as  before,  and  at  twelve  exactly,  in  spite 
of  a  slight  wind  dead  against  us,  hoping  it  might  soon  change, 
and  waving  to  our  German  friend,  we  started. 
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A  weary  pull  of  six  hours  was  before  us  to  begin  with ;  it 
was  part  open  sea  and  part  under  lee  of  islands,  and  then  we 
put  in  for  a  rest,  or  till  the  wind  changed,  at  a  small  fishing 
village  called  Havosund. 

Fishermen's  boats  lay  about  on  the  beach,  and  great 
quantities  of  fish,  drying  like  clothes,  were  hanging  out 
upon  rails.  In  all  these  little  hamlets  catching  and  drying 
fish  is  the  chief  occupation.  I  distributed  here  a  good  many 
tracts  to  the  fishermen.  They  said  little,  but  shook  me  most 
heartily  by  the  hand.  This  is  their  invariable  custom  of 
showing  thanks  ;  their  motto  is  '  Deeds,  not  words.* 

After  three  cups  of  coflFee  in  the  neat,  white-faced  inn, 
and  a  cut  or  two  from  our  ham,  we  strolled  to  the  little 
white  church  near  the  shore.  We  were  to  have  stayed  at 
Havosund  for  six  hours,  till  midnight ;  but  a  breeze  springing 
up  in  our  favour,  we  started  on  again  at  half-past  seven.  In 
the  room  at  the  inn  there  is  a  marble  bust  of  Louis-Philippe, 
in  memory  of  his  having  once  stayed  there  on  his  visit  to  the 
North  Cape. 

The  following  fifteen  hours  were  long  and  weary  ones, 
and  well,  indeed,  they  might  be,  fifteen  hours  cramping  in 
a  little  open  boat.  In  about  three  hours  the  wind  entirely 
dropped,  and  it  was  slower  work  still,  and  sometimes  we 
took  a  turn  at  the  oars  with  our  sailors,  and  sometimes  we 
slept  a  little  on  our  couch  at  the  bottom.  Clouds  hung 
heavily  upon  the  mountain  tops,  and  the  sun  was  never  seen, 
but  reminded  us  of  his  presence  by  occasionally  streaming  a 
ray  out  upon  a  cloud  or  a  mountain.  We  were  very  thankful 
no  storm  came  on,  it  would  have  been  awkward  work,  for  we 
were  often  many  miles  from  land.  At  last  when  morning 
had  thoroughly  come,  though  in  truth  it  had  never  been 
night,  we  entered  the  bay  of  Hammerfest  once  more,  and 
gladly  indeed  did  we  greet  the  sight  of  the  little  town.  We 
had  been  twenty-one  hours  in  our  boat,  including  the  one 
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and  a  half  hours*  delay  at  Havosund.  To  each  of  our  three 
sailors  we  gave  a  small  pocket  Testament  at  parting.  There 
is,  however,  little  want  of  Bibles  in  Norway ;  thank  God  it  is 
a  Bible  land,  and  large  numbers  have  lately  been  distributed 
almost  everywhere. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  time  ten  o'clock,  as  we 
stepped  on  shore;  but  It  was  hard  to  know  one  day  from  another, 
for  no  nights  made  all  days  one.  And  now,  first  breakfast 
and  then  good  night,  for  Frank  goes  straight  to  bed ;  I  could  not, 
the  sun  was  shining  too  brightly,  so  off  I  set  to  the  church 
instead.  Service  was  just  beginning,  and  I  wished  to  see 
how  it  differed  from  ours.  I  was  taken  to  a  pew  in  the 
gallery.  The  church  was  clean  and  white,  with  this  gallery 
running  all  round.  The  floor  was  sprinkled  with  twigs  and 
leaves  of  fresh  juniper,  and  the  scent  was  delightful.  There 
were  many  people  present,  and  many  of  them  were  Lapps — 
Sea-Lapps.  The  men  wore  long,  white,  blankety-looking 
cloaks,  and  the  women  were  very  picturesque  in  their  odd 
head -coverings  and  little  shawl  kerchiefs.  The  minister 
stood  before  the  communion-table  in  his  surplice,  facing 
the  people,  with  a  white  frill  round  his  neck  like  a  narrow 
Elizabethan  collar.  The  service  was  commenced  by  one 
who  seemed  to  be  the  clerk,  who  stepped  forward  to  a  desk, 
and  in  a  loud,  but  reverential  voice,  read  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Next  a  hymn  was  sung,  the  organ  accompanying  it ;  but  the 
people  the  whole  time  remained  sitting.  Then  the  minister 
read  what  I  believe  was  their  Epistle,  and  afterwards  the 
people  rose,  and  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  followed.  This  was 
the  only  time,  at  the  reading  of  God's  Word,  that  the  people 
stood ;  during  singing  and  during  prayers  they  remained 
sitting.  Then  a  hymn  again,  and  afterwards  another  minister 
in  a  black  gown  ascended  the  pulpit,  which  was  of  great 
height,  being  on  a  level  with  the  galleries.  Having  offered 
up  prayer,  the  people  still  sitting,  he  then  read  some  verses 
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from  the  Bible,  his  text,  when  the  people  rose,  and  afterwards 
he  preached,  which  was  ended  by  prayer  and  a  benediction. 
He  looked  an  earnest,  good  man,  but  I  could  understand 
nothing.  Time  of  service  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
communion  next  followed.  It  is  held,  I  believe,  every 
Sunday,  whenever  there  is  a  service,  throughout  Norway. 
Most  of  the  congregation  stayed.  The  minister  then  put 
on  his  surplice,  and  over  it  a  crimson  cloth,  which  hung 
down  in  a  peak  behind,  and  having  a  large  golden  cross 
worked  upon  it,  looking,  I  must  own,  very  Popish-like,  and 
the  two  candles  on  the  table  were  lighted  in  remembrance  of 
the  Supper  being  taken  by  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  at 
even ;  and  then  those  people  about  to  receive  it,  but  only 
some  out  of  the  number  staying,  having  sent  in  their  names 
to  the  pastor  the  day  previous,  approached  the  rails  and  knelt 
round.  The  minister  next  offered  up  several  prayers,  his 
back,  according  to  the  Papal  way,  turned  to  the  congregation, 
and  he  standing  in  front  of  the  table,  with  nothing  else  seen 
of  him  but  the  great  golden  cross  on  the  peaked  crimson 
cloth  which  covered  him ;  and  some  chanting  of  the  choir 
followed,  which  choir  consisted  of  about  fifteen  boys  in 
the  gallery  round  the  organ,  the  minister  also  joining  in 
with  them  in  parts.  After  this,  the  bread  was  handed  round 
by  the  minister,  he  placing  it  into  the  mouth  of  each,  and 
the  wine  in  the  cup  in  like  manner,  the  organ  playing, 
and  the  congregation  joining  in  singing  during  the  whole 
time.  A  concluding  prayer  was  afterwards  offered  up,  and 
another  hymn  sung ;  and  the  man  whom  I  had  fancied  to  be 
the  clerk  stepped  forward  once  more,  and  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
in  the  same  manner,  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  at  the 
beginning.  The  people  appeared  tolerably  attentive  through- 
out ;  but  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  monotony,  and,  perhaps, 
too  much  singing  in  the  services  ;  and  from  the  congregation 
always  remaining  seated,  except  when  the  Word  of  God  was 
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read,  there  seemed  also,  probably  seemed  only,  a  lack  of 
reverence  and  devotion,  though  certainly  the  respect  paid  to 
the  Word  of  God  itself  was  very  striking. 

This  minute  description  of  the  service  will  show  the  exact 
form  of  the  Lutheran  worship  in  Norway ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
to  stand,  as  it  were,  midway  between  our  own  simpler  English 
one  and  that  of  the  elaborate  ceremonial  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  This  Lutheran  Church,  we  must  remember,  was  the 
first  which  broke  off  its  allegiance  from  Rome,  the  first  pro- 
tester against  its  errors  and  superstitions,  and  so  we  find  that 
It  still  adheres  rather  too  closely  to  it  in  some  things  :  but  as 
we  may  even  say,  so  does  ours  in  some  things  also.  In  this 
service  of  the  Communion  there  was  certainly  too  much  cere- 
monial form,  and  there  is  still  an  adherence  to  the  marvellous 
belief  of  the  Bodily  Presence  in  the  bread,  though  in  what 
way  and  how  exactly  this  is  so,  they  cannot  explain.  The 
Church  has  evidently  lost  somewhat  of  that  beautiful  simplicity 
which  was  the  characteristic  of  the  first  Christians.  Simple 
enough  as  the  Communion  Service  ought  to  be,  in  remem- 
brance of  our  Lord  and  His  gracious  words,  'This  do  in 
remembrance  of  Me,*  it  is  thus  mysteriously  mystified. 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  walk  with  our  host  of  the  inn, 
an  agreeable  man  ;  he  could  speak  a  little  English.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day,  the  sun  shining  brightly  and  everything  looked 
smiling;  the  sky  an  almost  cloudless  blue,  all  so  great  a  contrast 
from  what  we  had  had.  Goats  were  strolling  about  the  street, 
lying  in  sunny  corners,  and  some  perched  upon  the  low  grass 
roofs,  browsing.  We  walked  along  the  head  of  the  bay.  The 
harbour  looked  gay,  every  little  vessel  with  its  flag  flying. 
There  was  much  fish  drying,  hung  out  upon  poles  along  the 
shore.  After  passing  through  the  odious  odours  of  the  oil 
manufactory  before  mentioned,  we  turned  up  a  valley  into  the 
hills,  and  skirted  along  the  border  of  a  pretty  lake.  Thence 
the  view   looking  back  over  the  distant  town,  calm  fiord, 
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and  snow-covered  mountains  beyond,  was  beautiful.  A  herd 
of  some  forty  small  cows  was  grazing  about ;  they  range  over 
the  island  in  summer,  and  are  tended  by  one  woman,  who  is 
paid  about  6d.  a-month  per  head.  They  are  driven  into  the 
town  morning  and  evening  to  be  milked,  with  a  little  bell 
tinkling  on  each.  It  is  a  pretty  sight,  seeing  them  come  in, 
each  one  turning  to  her  own  place  of  her  own  accord,  as  she 
reaches  her  own  door,  and  some  being  milked  in  the  street. 
In  the  long  nine  months  of  winter  they  are  kept  up  in  stables, 
and  fed  on  hay  mostly  imported  from  a  distance,  and  boiled 
fish,  and  a  little  rye  meal  is  added  to  give  a  gusto  to  it. 

That  night  at  ten  we  started  out  again.  The  sky  was  still 
clear  and  blue,  so  that  we  had  little  fear  of  being  disappointed 
in  the  sun.  All  was  lovely  ;  there  was  no  sign  of  the  lateness 
of  the  time.  In  England  we  might  have  thought  it  an  hour 
or  so  before  sunset  from  the  more  subdued,  gentler  light 
around  ;  but  the  quietness  of  every  living  thing,  not  an  insect 
buzz,  not  a  hum,  gave  a  later  feeling.  The  sun  was  out  of 
sight  behind  the  high,  rocky  hills  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and 
as  we  kept  ascending  them  the  view  below  us  became 
gradually  more  and  more  extended.  It  was  beautiful.  Close 
round  us  were  the  rugged  sweeps  of  rocky  hills,  with  a  little 
pool  of  water  in  the  hollows,  and  patches  of  snow  in  the 
deepest  places.  Then,  far  beyond  all  this,  down  far  below 
just  at  the  edge  of  the  blue  water,  on  the  bit  of  edging  shore 
between  steep  rocks  and  the  sea,  the  little  closely-packed 
town  of  Hammerfest  lay;  and  beyond,  the  bay,  the  blue  water, 
a  peaceful  lake,  which  wound  in  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  chan- 
nels, hid  here  and  there  by  islands,  rocks,  and  hills ;  and 
beyond,  again,  were  mountains — a  belt  of  them — which,  rising 
higher  and  higher,  closed  the  picture  in ;  and  the  farthest 
range  was  magnificent,  their  higher  ridges  clothed  in  icy 
sweeps  of  snow ;  and  one  mountain,  that  of  the  island  of 
Seyland,  towered  high  above  all,  and  was  sheeted  from  top  to 
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bottom  in  one  everlasting  glacier.  This  mountain  rises  3408 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
north  of  Norway. 

On  a  little  further,  and  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  hills, 
and  now  we  stood  in  the  sun's  rays  once  more.  There  the 
mighty  orb  lay,  poised  in  the  heavens,  still  far  above  the 
horizon.  He  hung,  as  it  were,  sleepily  and  motionless,  giving 
but  a  languid  light,  and  his  rays  feeble  and  cold.  It  was  the 
sun  at  midnight,  the  earth  all  asleep,  and  yet  the  sun  up,  still 
high  up  there.  I  opened  my  little  book  of  Psalms,  and  my 
eye  first  fell  on  those  appropriate  lines,  *  The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy  work.' 
How  beautiful  these  words  seemed  to  me,  how  I  felt  the 
heavens  did,  how  grand,  how  true,  seemed  every  line !  '  In 
them  hath  He  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun.' 

We  turned  to  go  home,  and  came  suddenly  upon  a  large 
herd  of  tame  reindeer  quietly  resting  in  the  valley,  and  then 
the  nearest  ones  rising  were  followed  by  all  in  a  long  line 
trotting  off  briskly  up  the  mountain,  shaking  their  antlered 
heads.  There  are  about  4000  of  them  on  the  island ;  they 
are  turned  out  here  by  the  Lapps  during  the  summer  and  get 
quite  wild.     The  island  is  about  thirty  miles-  round. 

A  spread  of  golden  light  behind  us  now  showed  that  the 
sun  was  waking  up  again,  his  rays  strengthening,  and  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  sea  we  were  warming  pleasantly  in  his 
morning  shine.  It  was  now  two  o'clock  ;  we  hailed  a  boat, 
and  crossed  the  little  bay,  and  were  soon  back  in  our  lodging, 
and  then  in  bed. 

We  had  several  days  still  to  spend  in  Hammerfest ;  the 
steamer  would  not  arrive  till  Wednesday,  and  it  was  only 
Sunday  evening,  or,  rather,  Monday  early  morning ;  and  then 
she  would  not  leave  again  till  early  Friday  morning,  so  there 
was  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  then 
away. 
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We  amused  ourselves  in  exploring  walks  over  the  island, 
and  trying  to  find  something  to  shoot,  which  we  scarcely  ever 
did.  The  mosquitoes  were  often  very  troublesome,  biting  us 
most  severely.  Our  veils  were  of  the  greatest  service,  and  an 
absolutely  necessary  protection.  These  little  pests  swarmed 
about  the  swampy  ground,  and  also  upon  the  hills.  Their 
bite  seemed  very  venomous  for  a  time,  but  they  were  far  less 
nimble  than  their  southern  relations.  Still,  it  was  useless 
hitting  savagely  at  them ;  we  killed  them,  but  their  places 
were  instantly  supplied  by  others,  and  they  bit  through 
trousers,  gloves,  scarce  anything  seemed  proof  to  them,  we 
even  felt  their  sharp  probs  now  and  then  through  the  cloth 
Scotch  caps  which  we  wore. 

The  following  evening,  Monday,  we  again  went  off  to  the 
hills  to  see  the  sun  in  the  night  hours.  We  started  together, 
but  parted  company  on  different  sides  of  a  high,  rocky  range, 
Frank  to  explore  up  one  side,  and  myself  the  other.  We  had 
our  guns  with  us,  and  hoped  we  might  see  something,  and  we 
each  of  us  fired  away  several  times  at  plovers. 

At  last,  after  much  walking,  and  often  leisurely  resting, 
I  reached  the  summit,  and  looked  over  to  the  northern  side 
and  the  Arctic  Sea.  A  grand  sight  burst  upon  me  then  ;  the 
sun  right  in  front  of  me  was  there.  I  shall  never  forget  it. 
Above  he  was  crested  with  a  helmet  of  golden  cloud,  like 
molten  gold,  and  below,  the  sky  was  tinged  with  the  same 
flood  of  light,  but  the  light  more  softened  and  mellowed. 
Below,  again,  came  the  sea,  and  across  it  streamed  a  broad 
pathway  of  golden  stars  glittering  intensely  in  the  ripple  and 
spanning  it  from  the  horizon  to  me.  The  scenery,  too,  was 
beautiful ;  on  my  left  the  view  broken  by  a  dark  and  deeply- 
shadowed  mountain  line,  with  the  fiord  like  a  lake  lying 
between  ;  the  sky  light  blue,  and  flecked  with  airy,  vapoury 
clouds ;  and  a  solemn,  marvellous  stillness  over  everything. 
I  walked  on  ;  half  an  hour  passed  quickly  by,  and  it  was  mid- 
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night,  and  again  I  looked  out  from  another  mountain  summit 
over  the  sea.  There  the  sun  rested  still,  but  no  Idnger  robed 
in  glory  and  grandeur  as  before.  His  glittering  track  across 
the  ocean  had  gone,  he  had  lost,  too,  his  golden  crown,  his 
rays  were  enfeebled,  and  my  eye  could  rest  on  him  easily.  A 
little  time  longer  so,  and  then,  like  a  giant  refreshed,  he  will 
rise  in  full  glory  and  strength,  and  all  the  earth  will  again 
warm  and  glow  in  his  shine. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  exact  reason  of  this 
waning  and  feebleness  just  at  the  midnight  hour,  poised  still 
high  above  the  horizon,  for  I  cannot  think  atmosphere  alto- 
gether the  cause.  Soon  afterwards  a  herd  of  reindeer  came 
quietly  trotting  over  the  mountain  towards  me.  I  bent  my 
steps  whence  they  had  come  and  found  Frank,  as  I  had 
expected,  and  we  returned  homeward. 

He  had  seen  a  white  arctic  fox  and  two  eagles,  but,  like 
me,  had  only  killed  a  few  plovers.  We  saw  one  of  the  eagles 
again,  seated  on  a  piece  of  rock,  and  we  tried  to  get  near  him, 
but  he  soared  away  long  before  we  could  do  so.  We  reached 
Hammerfest  again  at  about  two,  having  had  another  long 
night's  ramble  of  about  six  hours. 

Nothing  particular  happened  the  next  two  days,  but  on 
Wednesday  our  steamer  arrived.  We  greeted  it  gladly,  and 
the  next  evening,  July  19  (Thursday),  at  eleven  o'clock,  we 
bid  adieu  to  old  Hammerfest,  and  stepped  on  board. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HAMMERFEST  TO  BERGEN. 

The  steamer  was  a  much  smaller  boat  than  the  last,  and 
worse  in  every  way ;  it  was  an  almost  worn-out  one,  the  first 
that  was  placed  on  the  line,  and  had  been  doing  service  up 
and  down  for  the  last  two-and-twenty  years.  No  Englishman 
had  come  up  with  her,  so  it  was  all  very  different  this  time. 
Our  captain,  too,  was  a  surly  one,  often  as  cross  as  a  bear. 
Accommodation  was  very  bad,  and  service  with  it.  There 
was  one  small  cabin  for  all  the  first-class  passengers,  and  one 
cabin-boy  only  to  attend  to  it,  and  the  cabin  was  pigeon- 
holed all  round  with  berths  two  deep,  ten  in  number,  and  all 
full;  there  were  our  two  selves,  one  German,  and  the  rest 
Norwegians,  and  that  German  was  *  our  *  German  friend.  He 
had  got  back  from  his  Cape  trip  in  safety ;  and  now  he,  his 
cloak,  and  his  pipe,  were  going  homewards. 

At  one  time  of  our  first  day  we  saw  three  whales  not  far 
from  us  ;  they  continued  in  our  wake  some  distance,  sporting 
and  playing ;  it  was  a  beautiful  sight,  the  white  wreaths  of 
water  spouted  up  from  them  in  high  jets,  making  quite  a  dis- 
play. Towards  evening  we  passed  into  the  magnificent 
Lyngen  Fiord  again — perhaps  the  most  magnificent  of  all  of 
them — it  is  the  one  that  the  Russians  are  so  anxious  to  pos- 
sess, their  frontier  being  only  about  twenty-eight  miles  inland 
from  the  end  of  it.  Its  arctic  glories  defy  description ;  ridged 
and  banked  in  snow,  its  colossal  mountain-walls  tower  to  the 
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skies,  and  a  cold  blue  glacier  fills  up  every  gorge  ;  of  these  we 
counted  from  fifteen  to  twenty  different  ones  from  one  spot 
alone  as  we  steamed  down. 

Three  Englishmen  joined  us  here,  we  picked  them  up  at 
a  small  village  called  Hackness.  We  had  put  them  down  there 
on  our  way  up ;  they  had  gone  for  salmon-fishing,  but  had 
literally  been  driven  back  by  mosquitoes.  The  fishing  was 
splendid,  they  said,  but  it  was  impossible  to  stand  against 
the  pests,  they  swarmed  around  them  in  clouds,  and  their 
faces  and  hands  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  truth  of  what 
they  said.  Their  faces  were  so  much  swollen  and  disfigured 
that  we  scarcely  knew  them.  So  bad,  indeed,  are  these  tor- 
mentors in  some  districts  that  the  cattle  also  suffer  most 
severely,  and  the  peasants  are  obliged  to  make  turf  fires  on 
the  mountains,  which  they  keep  up  day  and  night,  and  the 
cattle  stand  over  them  with  their  heads  thrust  into  the 
smoke. 

I  remained  on  deck  till  midnight,  and  again,  for  the  last 
time,  had  a  glimpse  of  the  sun  at  that  hour.  It  was  a  lovely 
scene — dark  water,  and  dark  leaden  mountains,  with  floating 
clouds  upon  the  blue  sky  steeped  in  gold.  He  was  far  nearer 
the  horizon  now  than  when  we  had  seen  him  in  his  glory 
at  Hammerfest,  and  a  few  days  more  and  he  would  set 
again. 

It  was  cheering,  at  this  midnight  hour,  to  hear  the  voice 
of  praise.  A  small  group  of  peasants,  on  the  lower  deck,  had 
gathered  together,  all  standing  round  the  same  book,  and 
were  singing  hymns.  How  well  it  would  be  if  oftener,  every- 
where, the  day  were  ended  so. 

But  our  steamer,  all  this  time,  was  becoming  more  and 
more  crowded  ;  and  its  evils  accumulated  and  increased  each 
day.  Our  cabin,  so  closely  packed  before,  was  now  almost  a 
Black-hole  of  Calcutta  at  night  time.  Norwegians  lay  strewn 
upon  the  few  feet  of  floor,  besides  ten  of  us  in  our  cramped 
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shelves,  and  it  was  a  marvel  indeed  that  we  all  turned  out 
alive  each  morning.  The  saloon,  too,  its  sofas  and  floor  were 
alike  covered  over  with  sleepers,  so  there  was  no  choice  of 
place  to  be  had.  The  boat  was  thus  crowded  because  of  the 
coronation  of  their  King,  which  was  so  shortly  to  happen  at 
Drontheim  ;  and,  after  all,  it  was  not  many  of  the  population 
for  one  boat  in  the  week  to  take  all  down. 

And  now  we  have  passed  out  of  the  Arctic  circle,  and 
have  again  greeted  the  rock  of  the  Hestman.  The  day  was 
fine,  and  a  Norwegian  stood  by  me  at  my  elbow,  and  in  the 
best  English  he  could  muster — and  bad  was  the  best — he  was 
trying  to  be  very  communicative.  *  Look,  look,  look  there  !* 
It  was  another  island  rock  we  were  passing.  Island  rocks 
were  very  plentiful ;  but  this  was  a  particularly  remarkable 
one.  It  is  called  the  Rock  of  Torghatten,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  hole,  or  natqcal  cavern,  bored  right  through  it,  a  cavity 
about  half-way  up  its  perpendicular  side. 

The  hole  is  really  of  very  considerable  dimensions,  and  of 
great  depth,  for  the  rock  is  upwards  of  lOO  feet  in  thickness  ; 
but  still  it  looked  small  to  us,  and  appeared  as  though  it  were 
a  bright  diamond  hung  out  upon  the  dark  face  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  not  far  from  this  island  rock  is  another.  And  now 
my  Norwegian  friend  tried  to  be  very  discoursive,  and  with 
many  gestures  pointed  out  to  me  what  he  said  represented  a 
fair  maiden  with  an  arrow  lying  by  her  side,  though  it  re- 
quired the  imagination  of  a  Norwegian  to  see  either.  He 
then  went  on  to  tell  me  this  tale — for  a  Norwegian  has  a  tale 
to  tell  of  almost  everything.  The  Hestman  of  the  Arctic 
Circle  had  a  brother,  and  both  of  them,  unfortunately,  fell  in 
love  with  the  same  maiden ;  this  maiden,  however,  loved  the 
brother,  and  not  him,  and  so  to  avenge  himself  on  her  for 
this  preference  he  resolved  to  destroy  her.  For  this  end,  he 
shot  at  her  a  huge  arrow  from  his  rock,  which,  striking  the 
island  of  Torghatten  in  its  course,  went  right  through  it,  and 
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then,  having  considerably  spent  itself  in  so  doing,  fell  harm- 
lessly at  the  maiden's  feet. 

My  friend  narrated  to  me  all  this  with  the  greatest  gravity, 
and  then  proceeded  to  point  out  to  me,  with  much  interest, 
the  arrow  and  the  maiden  in  stone  as  we  were  rapidly  passing; 
but  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  failed  entirely  to  see  any 
resemblance  to  the  objects  named,  and  which  he  so  graphi- 
cally described. 

And  now  we  have  been  up  the  lovely  fiord  of  the  Namsen, 
and  its  oases  of  green  firs  have  been  hailed  again  with  plea- 
sure— a  relief  after  so  many  days  of  naked  rocks  and  cold 
stone ;  but  this  soon  ended,  and  then,  at  last,  in  the  early 
mom  of  Friday,  July  27th,  down  went  the  anchor.  We  had 
reached  the  bay  of  Drontheim,  from  which  we  had  been  absent 
twenty-two  full  days. 

The  old  town  of  Drontheim  had  been  busy  the  whole 
time.  The  King  was  expected  on  the  morrow ;  but  his  en- 
gagement was  not  to  be  depended  on,  for  from  the  throne 
down  to  the  peasant,  no  one  pays  attention  to  time.  He  was 
coming  right  across  from  Christian  ia  by  road  ;  by  road,  in  a 
wee  carriage  and  four,  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  ponies.  A 
king  in  a  carriole  sounds  too  strange,  with  a  livery-striped 
tiger  behind,  and  so  they  gave  him  this  pony-chaise  instead. 

That  evening  a  band  of  two  hundred  soldiers  marched  in, 
music  playing,  flags  flying,  which  was  quite  an  event  for  the 
city.  This  nation  seems,  indeed,  such  a  little  one.  Two 
hundred  soldiers  only  come  for  the  crowning!  We  didn't 
stay  for  the  event,  as  the  day  for  it  was  so  uncertain  ;  so  in  the 
evening  we  embarked  on  another  steamer,  just  starting,  to 
take  us  down  to  Bergen. 

We  had  lights  brought  into  our  saloon  at  night ;  it  had 
begun  to  grow  dusky  again,  and  nothing  proved  to  us  more 
our  progress  southward  than  this  did.  And  now,  if  our  cabin 
before  was  small  and  cramped,  what  must  the  term  be  for 
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this  one  ?  Ten  of  us  packed  in  a  still  less  space,  with  a  sickly 
bilge-water  smell,  and  the  boxes,  and  the  bags,  and  the  port- 
manteaus, and  also  our  friend  the  German  ! 

Soon  a  small  man-of-war  steamed  by  us,  going  to  Dron- 
theim  to  make  a  little  more  fuss  and  noise  for  the  King.  We 
saluted  her  with  a  salvo  of  four  Lilliputian  cannon,  and  she 
returned  the  compliment  with  a  like  number  of  bigger  ones. 
Two  frigates  followed  soon  after,  both  sailing  ones,  towed  by 
steam-tugs,  and  going  upon  the  same  errand.  At  midday, 
after  a  narrow  entrance  in  through  rocks,  we  moored  in  the 
quiet  harbour  of  Christiansund. 

We  left  about  sunset,  which  was  now  at  ten.  The  next 
day  early,  we  were  moored  off  Molde,  another  prettily-placed 
coasting  town.  A  long  picturesque  street,  with  sloping  high 
hills  behind  it,  thickly  wooded  with  firs,  from  which  peeped 
out,  near  the  town,  a  neat  white  villa  or  two.  The  view  hence 
from  the  fiord  looking  over  to  the  snowy  ranges  of  the  Dovre 
Feld  is  exceedingly  magnificent ;  but  we  had  to  take  it  on 
faith,  for  all  but  the  nearer  ridges  were  hid. 

At  twelve,  we  were  in  the  harbour  of  Aalesund,  the  next 
town.  It  is  a  busy,  thriving  little  place,  and  we  stayed  an 
hour.  It  is  built,  like  Christiansund,  on  a  steep  rocky  shore. 
The  trade  of  the  place  is  chiefly  in  cod,  which  is  salted  and 
shipped  dry  for  southern  climes,  for  the  use  principally  of  the 
Romanists  on  Fridays.  We  passed  several  vessels,  laden  to 
the  water's  edge,  with  high  piled  stacks  of  it  on  board. 

The  day  had  been  cloudy  and  dull,  and  our  spirits  had 
been  much  the  same  ;  but  one  night  of  it  more,  and  we  should 
reach  Bergen,  and  that  was  a  pleasant  hope  indeed.  I  changed 
my  abode  that  night ;  I  moved  from  the  cabin  to  the  pigmy 
saloon.  I  fancied  the  air  would  be  purer  there;  but  no. 
men  lay  sleeping  on  every  side  of  me  still,  on  the  couches, 
and  even  over  the  floor. 

*  Holloa !  what's  that  ?    Oii  allez-vous,  Monsieur  ? '  I  ex- 
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claimed,  as   suddenly  waking,  I  saw  by  the  dim  lamplight 
our  smoky  blue  spectral  friend  slowly  gliding  from  the  room. 

*  Oh,  quelque  chose  bien  beau,  bien  bien  beau  ;  venez, 
venez,'  and  he  beckoned. 

Of  course  I  sprang  up,  I  sprang  up  to  see,  I  tumbled  on 
my  great-coat,  and  was  on  deck  in  an  instant ;  but  what 
could  the  *  bien  beau '  be.  It  was  dim  twilight ;  no  sun,  no 
moon,  no  stars :  time  one.  From  six  to  ten  Norwegians, 
just  roused  like  myself,  and  in  undress,  too,  were  standing 
there,  all  peering  up  into  mist,  for  it  was  mist  round  every- 
where ;  all  looking  out  over  the  ship's  side,  looking  out, 
looking  up,  and  I  looked  up  too ;  there  was  nothing.  One 
of  them  tried  to  explain  ;  a  marvellous  rock  is  hid  up  there, 
and  all  looked  still  up  in  faith  and  handed  a  spy-glass  round. 

Tlfe  track  of  our  steamer  was  through  a  narrow  defile, 
I  could  just  tell  that,  but  no  more ;  and  we  were  all  peering 
up  to  see  this  rock  on  our  right  hand.  We  were  not  yet 
quite  at  the  place  it  seemed ;  but,  lo !  the  mist  cleared  a 
little,  and  then  it  seemed  we  were  there.  Up,  far  up,  right 
above  us  ;  up,  high  up,  was  the  shadowy  form  of  a  dark  spire, 
tremendous  precipices  formed  its  base,  and  it  rose  up,  this 
mighty  peak  of  rock,  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet  high,  it 
is  said.  The  mist  cleared  off  still  more  as  we  passed,  but 
quickly  shrouded  it  over  again. 

*  C'est  grandiose  ;  c'est  bien  remarquable  ;  c'est  comme  une 
fortresse,'  were  words  the  German  used,  and  so,  for  once,  I 
may  spare  my  own. 

I  was  told  much  about  it,  but  could  understand  very  little. 
A  Norwegian  bard  has  sung  of  it,  that  I  am  certain,  and  its 
name  is  Hornelew.  I  returned  shivering  to  my  narrow 
couch,  and  at  once  dotted  down  the  above,  fearing  lest  when 
morning  came  I  should  call  it  all  a  dream. 

Soon  we  were  to  reach  Bergen,  and  presently  entered  the 
stiller  inland   waters  of  a  blocked  out   by  island  sea,  and 
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Bergen  lay  before  us  there,  nestled  in  the  lap  of  mountains, 
a  bulwark  of  rock  all  round.  Its  situation  is  beautiful ;  at 
the  end  of  this  deep  bay,  or  fiord,  the  base  of  a  narrow  rich 
valley,  and  these  dark,  naked,  mountain  walls  above.  The 
harbour  was  well  filled  with  ships  and  boats,  and  there  were 
several  small  steamers  besides ;  and  we  soon  were  moored  at 
the  busy  quay. 

The  town  is  curious  and  old-fashioned.  The  houses  are 
closely  packed  together,  and  have  an  odd,  crowded  look. 
Many  of  them  stand  edgeways  to  the  streets,  and  so  form 
picturesque  broken  outlines  of  white  gables.  All  the  houses 
are  very  white  and  their  roofs  red-tiled.  The  churches  are  in 
no  way  particularly  remarkable,  but  their  white  gabled  steeples 
are  very  various  in  shape,  and  rise  up  most  picturesquely  above 
the  red  tiles. 

Few  horses  or  carts  clatter  by  down  the  streets,  just  a 
solitary  one  occasionally ;  then  again  all  is  quiet,  except  for 
the  bustling  tread  of  footsteps  and  the  busy  hum  of  voices. 
There  are  always  plenty  of  people,  who  keep  everything 
lively  and  stirring. 

The  variety  of  costume  amongst  them  is  immense.  It 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  few  places  left  in  the  world  that 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  change  because  all  the  world 
else  does;  and  the  men,  the  peasants  of  the  country,  are 
garbed  more  oddly  than  the  women.  No  one  thinks  any- 
thing odd  or  strange,  and  the  patterns  of  the  tailors  must 
have  descended  to  them,  one  would  fancy,  from  before  the 
flood-time.  Imagine  a  man  sunk  in  bags,  literally  bags, 
which  come  up  to  the  armpits,  and  these  met  by  a  very  wee 
vest,  most  gorgeously  covered  with  silver  buttons,  and  a  collar 
that  rises  to  the  level  of  the  tips  of  his  ears,  looking  as  though 
it  were  a  kind  of  socket  meant  to  keep  his  head  from  being 
blown  off  his  shoulders,  with  a  close  woollen  skull-cap  over 
all,  and  you  have  the  extraordinary  compound  of  clothing 
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which  envelopes  the  respectable  native.  In  the  dresses  of  the 
women  there  is  nothing  but  the  head-gear  specially  peculiar, 
but  that  is  arranged  in  many  a  curious  fashion,  the  married 
women  being  different  from  the  maids.  The  maids  have 
their  hair  rolled  round  in  red  tape,  and  turban-like,  bound 
over  ;  but  the  matrons  are  dignified  with  a  pincushion  appen- 
dage stuck  on  behind,  or  a  white  handkerchief  stretched 
across  upon  a  hoop,  or  in  some  other  queer  way  devised. 
Bonnets  are  never  seen.  The  nether  garments  are  short, 
certainly,  and  plenty  of  leg  and  ankle  is  shown.  Crinoline, 
that  modern  deformity,  is  unknown.  How  much  better  all 
this,  these  simple  ways,  than  our  faded,  worn-out  silks,  flashy 
prints,  or  bonnets  or  hats  of  some  absurd  new  cut,  filled  with 
crumpled  apologies  of  sham  flowers. 

In  the  streets  the  shopkeepers  expose  their  wares  about 
the  shop-doors,  and  by  hanging  them  out  thickly  outside  upon 
the  walls.  The  shop-windows  are  small,  very  often  no  larger 
than  those  in  other  houses.  Waterproofs,  I  remarked,  abounded 
over  everything,  and  bespoke  plainly  the  usual  character  of 
the  skies. 

But  man  becomes  acclimatised  and  accustomed  to  all 
things.  Indeed,  here  a  week,  we  were  told,  without  rain 
would  now  make  the  inhabitants  sick,  and  three  weeks  of 
such  a  calamity  would  probably  kill  them. 

With  reference  to  the  climate,  on  referring  to  my  note- 
book, I  find  I  have  this  jotted  down. 

'  Bergeriy  July  30/A. — Looked  out  of  my  window  at  mid- 
night, and  saw  once  again  with  pleasure  the  stars  just  shining 
as  needle-points  in  the  softened  light  of  the  sky. 

*  Bergen,  Aug,  \st. — It  was  a  beautiful  day,  but  had  rained 
heavily  during  the  night ;  I  heard  it,  but  our  hostess  called  it 
only  dew.     What  must  it  be  when  it  rains  ?' 

We  were  lodged,  not  in  an  hotel,  but  in  a  small,  though 
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comfortable,  boarding-house,  and  the  usual  resort  of  our 
countrymen. 

Our  hostess,  a  good-natured  dame,  spoke  English  a  little, 
but  only  a  little,  and  we  found  considerable  difficulty  in 
understanding  and  in  being  understood.  Henry  and  Fitz 
had  preceded  us  here,  and  she  gave  us  an  account  of  their 
arrival.  They  had  stayed  at  Bergen  for  the  boat  and  then 
went  straight  to  England. 

July  31st,  Ttusday, — This  next  day,  and  the  only  whole 
one  we  remained  at  Bergen,  we  took  a  long  ramble  upon  the 
mountains,  and  the  views  from  them  over  the  wild  country 
and  many  intervening  fiords  were  splendid.  Ridge  behind 
ridge  of  dark-looking  mountains  seemed  to  cover  the  land. 
The  valley  of  Bergen  lay  far  below  us,  and  two  or  three 
tiny  lakes  were  upon  it,  and  the  road  to  Christiania,  like  a 
thread,  might  be  traced  along  it  for  miles.  The  town  looked 
pretty,  almost  encircled  by  water,  a  bright  spot  of  red  roofs, 
with  ships,  forts,  trees,  and  white  steeples.  In  the  far 
distance  beyond  it,  down  the  winding  fiord,  was  the  sea, 
but  almost  shut  out  by  rocks  and  islands  ;  there  were  only 
two  thin  ways  which  led  in,  as  a  long  rocky  barrier  lay 
opposite.  Avenues  of  trees  lined  the  road  up  the  valley  from 
the  town,  and  the  river  was  crossed  by  a  six-arched  bridge. 
These  shady  walks  are  a  favourite  resort  of  the  people  at 
evening-time.  But  the  shade,  one  would  think,  must  be  more 
as  a  protection  from  rain  than  the  sun.  The  cemeteries  of  the 
place  are  here  covered  with  little  wooden  crosses  in  rows. 
The  graves  are  all  very  tidily  kept,  and,  as  is  the  usual 
custom,  carefully  planted  with  flowers.  As  we  passed  by  we 
saw  several  women  gardening  upon  them,  each  little  grave 
had  a  separate  border. 

We  noticed  a  pretty  device  painted  upon  several  of  the 
little  black  crosses  :  the  figure  of  a  butterfly  flying  upwards, 
emblem  of  the  resurrection. 
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On  the  morrow  early  we  determined  to  leave  Bergen. 
Our  intention  was  to  return  overland  to  Christiania,  but  the 
difficulty  was  to  decide  on  which  route  to  go  by.  We  studied 
*  Murray '  attentively,  of  course.  There*  were  two  chief  ones,  by 
carriole,  and  the  other  only  practicable  for  pedestrians,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  we  could  make  up  our  minds  as  to 
which  to  give  the  preference.  We  found,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  that  if  we  missed  one  thing  one  way  we  saw  something 
else  to  balance  it  in  another.  Finally,  however,  the  road  over 
the  Fille  Feld  was  chosen.  This  was  a  direct  main  line,  and 
the  distance,  exclusive  of  all  excursions  from  it,  would  be 
about  346  English  miles.  Our  plan  was  not  to  go  straight  to 
Christiania,  but  to  visit  first  the  great  Hardanger  Fiord  and 
the  stupendous  glaciers  of  the  Folge  Fond,  which  is  considered 
the  finest  glacier  field  in  Norway ;  then  onwards,  up  the  Har- 
danger Fiord,  to  see  the  Voring  Foss,  which  is  reputed  to  be 
the  highest  waterfall  in  Europe,  and  not  a  mere  dash  of  spray 
over  a  precipice,  as  the  much-vaunted  Pischevache  is  in 
Switzerland,  but  the  roar  and  thunder  of  a  whole  mountain 
river  down  a  thousand  feet  chasm. 

We  had  no  carrioles  now,  we  had  sold  them  at  Drontheim, 
so  we  should  soon  have  a  very  practical  way  of  judging  for 
ourselves  of  what  conveyances  the  country  could  produce. 
Many  parts  of  this  expedition  would  be  difficult,  we  were  told, 
and  accommodation  sometimes  would  be  wretched  in  the 
extreme,  but  we  prepared  ourselves  for  the  worst,  and  resolved 
to  take  no  luggage  whatever  that  we  could  not  carry  at  our 
backs  ourselves.  So  our  two  sniall  portmanteaus  were  des- 
patched up  the  Sogne  Fiord  by  steamer,  to  be  left  at  the 
small  town  of  Lillehammer,  which  was  the  first  place  we 
should  reach  upon  the  main  road.  One  little  bundle  and  a 
waterproof  now  remained  to  each  of  us,  and  with  these  we 
started. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CARRIOLE  DRIVE  TO  CHRISTIANIA — THE  HARDANGER  FIORD 
— THE  VORING  FOSS — OVER  THE  FILLE  FJELD. 

It  was  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  August 
that  one  little  carriole  to  hold  us  both,  one  little  pony,  and  one 
little  lad  to  perch  up  behind,  stood  at  our  boarding-house 
door.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  away  we  rattled 
through  the  streets.  One  moment  only  we  pulled  up  at  the 
fish-market,  in  passing,  to  gaze  on  the  motley,  medley  throng 
there  ;  a  wild  confusion  of  odd  women  and  men,  fish  all  alive 
in  tubs  and  of  many  different  kinds,  boats  lying  up  to  the 
quay,  and  men  busy  giving  the  fish  out,  women  in  quaint 
garbs  standing  in  rows,  and  in  loud  tones  haggling  and  buying. 
One  look,  and  then  on,  over  the  six-arched  bridge,  up  the 
avenue  of  shady  trees,  and  up  the  valley  beyond.  The  road  was 
uneven.  Little  meadows  of  rich  green,  and  hay  in  cocks  upon 
them,  in  some  the  grass  standing  out  drying  in  long  lines  on 
rails,  and  in  others  haymakers  making  it.  Many  copses  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  oak  and  the  ash,  grow  there.  Passed 
several  small  lakes,  and  after  a  while  larger  ones.  The  scenery 
gradually  becoming  more  mountainous  and  bare.  Snappish 
dogs,  something  of  the  Pomeranian  breed,  foxy-headed  and 
curly-tailed,  rushed  out  at  us  to  bark  from  the  farm.  Passed 
through  much  broken  ground  of  rocks  and  firs,  and  the 
scenery  near  the  lakes  was  quite  pretty.  At  last,  at  12.30, 
reached  the  small  village  of  Ostuan,  on  the  Samnager  Fiord. 
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This  fiord,  or  rather  a  portion  of  it,  we  had  to  cross,  so  we 
ordered  a  boat,  and  then  dined  plentifully  on  potatoes  and 
salmon.  This  the  little  inn  easily  provided,  but  if  we  had 
been  princes  it  could  have  done  no  more.  One  mishap  had 
occurred.  I  had  lost  my  mackintosh,  it  had  slipped  off  our 
carriole  behind.  This  was  no  small  loss  for  Norway.  Wet 
and  rheumatic  bones  seemed  to  stare  me  in  the  face,  but 
there  was  nothing  could  be  done.  A  boat  soon  came,  and  then 
we  had  four  hours  sitting  in  it,  up  a  lovely  fiord,  till  we  landed 
at  a  very  small  place  called  Ekeland. 

It  was  a  smooth  rock  shore,  the  rocks  much  rounded  and 
worn.  In  ancient  times  they  must  all  have  been  covered  with 
a  glacier,  and  the  glacier  gliding  down  further  had  smoothed 
and  in  many  places  furrowed  them  with  deep  grooves.  We 
often  afterwards  perceived  the  grooves  in  the  hard  rock  beds 
due  to  the  chafing  of  the  ice,  as  we  went  up  the  valley.  We 
also  noticed  the  immense  mounds  of  moraine  and  debris  which 
the  ice  had  brought  down. 

Geologists  pronounce  Norway  to  have  been  once  a  far  colder 
and  more  inhospitable  region  than  it  now  is.  Many  of  the 
rock  coasts  along  the  deep  fiords  show  proof  of  this,  that  once 
upon  a  time  they  must  all  have  been  icebound  ;  now  they 
never  freeze,  not  even  in  the  hardest  winters,  but  a  change  in 
the  Gulf  Stream  would  change  all  this.  Then  every  fiord, 
every  inlet,  every  bay,  would  be  icelocked,  icebound  again. 
So  here  we  stood,  on  this  cold-looking  shore,  while  our  two 
men  moored  the  boat  fast  in  a  creek,  and  then  taking  up  our 
bundles  for  us,  away  we  trudged  up  the  valley,  with  a  river 
torrent  foaming  by  on  our  left  hand. 

Time,  just  five.  A  long  walk  lay  before  us  ;  how  far  we 
should  get  that  night,  or  where  we  should  find  a  lodging,  we 
knew  not.  *  Murray '  was  consulted  in  vain  ;  for  once  the 
oracle  gave  forth  a  most  uncertain  sound. 

The  scenery  was  very  wild,  and  as  we  went  on  grew 
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wilder.  Very  green  meadows  sometimes  in  the  hollows,  rocks 
in  plenty,  and  dense  thickets  of  birch  wood,  a  few  old  oaks 
amongst  them,  not  very  large,  but  the  finest  we  had  yet  seen. 
Passed  a  hamlet  or  two  of  clustered  wooden  cots,  and  after 
some  time  left  the  valley  and  turned  up  higher  into  the  hills. 
But  the  telegraph  wires  ran  still  by  our  side.  It  looked  very 
odd  to  see  them  in  such  desolate  places,  pole  after  pole 
taking  up  their  own  line,  often  a  solitary  short  cut  right  up 
the  side  of  a  mountain.  Now  it  was  an  ancient  forest  of  firs, 
then  a  tiny  lake  or  two.  Beautiful  little  lakes  hemmed  in 
wildly  by  rocks,  hushed  calm  by  the  green  firs.  We  had 
gained  the  crest  of  a  hill-side,  and  here  another  lake  deep 
down  in  the  valley,  a  lake  of  inlets  and  bays,  shut  in  by  rocks 
and  mountains,  embosomed  in  firs  and  wood,  its  waters 
without  a  ripple,  tiny  isles  of  rock  and  fir  dotted  all  over  it — 
quite  a  fairy  scene,  the  only  sounds  breaking  the  deathlike 
stillness  being  the  hoarse  bleating  of  a  solitary  sheep  in  the 
distance,  and  the  gentle  lowing  of  some  kine,  and  from  time  to 
time  the  monotonous  tinkle  of  their  bells.  We  descended  to 
it.  It  was  growing  dusk,  and  here  our  two  boatmen  guides 
left  us,  giving  us  in  charge  to  another,  who  had  a  boat  in  a 
little  cove  close  by.  We  were  soon  on  that  dark,  smooth 
mirror,  soon  skimming  on,  passing  island  after  island,  beautiful 
in  rock,  birch,  and  firs,  beautiful  in  their  deep  reflections  upon 
it.  And  now  up  a  shadowy  creek,  and  we  ran  ashore.  A  few 
farmsteads  were  above  us  among  the  trees,  and  we  made  our 
way  quickly  to  one  of  them.  Night  was  fast  closing  in,  and 
so  here  we  must  stay,  stay  in  one  of  these  primitive  little 
farms,  and  put  its  fare  and  hospitality  to  the  test. 

Unceremoniously  to  the  first  one  we  turned  in,  and  our 
boatman  explained  for  us  the  reason.  We  were  welcomed  at 
once  by  a  civil  and  pleasant  old  dame,  who  offered  us  all  and 
everything  her  slender  resources  could  produce.  We  were  far 
from  the  usual  track,  and  so  were  looked  upon  as  wonders. 
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Water  was  soon  boiling  for  us  in  a  shed,  and  was  quickly 
converted  into  tea,  and  then,  sitting  down  in  a  dark  comer  at 
a  rude  board  we  partook  of  our  gentle  restorer,  and  had  eggs 
and  coarse  bread  with  it. 

Beds,  the  next  want,  were  pointed  out  to  us  in  cupboard- 
like recesses,  most  unclean  and  forbidding  in  appearance,  and 
proved,  as  I  feared,  full  of  earlier  lodgers.  How  I  longed  for 
the  morning  light  to  dawn ! 

We  started  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  (Aug.  2).  It 
was  a  lovely  day.  Our  boatman  had  gone,  but  a  Norseland 
lad  and  his  sister,  a  stout  little  Norseland  lassie,  took  us  in 
charge.  Our  bundles  they  strapped  upon  their  backs  as 
the  men  had  done  before.  The  girl  was  dressed  most 
quaintly  :  a  high-waisted  frock  of  dark  blue,  waisted  just 
below  her  armpits,  on  her  feet  bright  scarlet  stockings,  and  on 
her  head  a  half-hood,  half-cap  of  cloth,  and  of  the  same  dark 
blue  colour.  Up  a  little  we  went,  and  then  down  a  narrow, 
hemmed-in  valley,  prettily  meadowed,  the  peasants  busy  at 
work  cutting  and  drying  their  hay. 

We  passed  a  village  or  two,  a  few  cottages  huddled  to- 
gether, and  at  length  came  in  sight  of  the  Hardanger  Fiord 
lying  across  it  at  the  bottom.  This  fiord  ranks  among  the  first 
in  Norway  for  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  being  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  mighty  snowy  mountains  of  the  Folge  Fond. 

It  was  nearly  eight  when  we  reached  it,  and  then  ordering 
a  boat  at  a  small  village  on  its  brink,  we  took  a  bathe.  Off 
soon  afterwards,  in  two  or  three  hours  we  had  rounded  a  large 
island  that  lay  in  our  course.  There  was  just  enough  wind 
for  sailing ;  and  then,  soon  after  that,  we  neared  the  opposite 
shore  and  entered  an  inner  branch  of  the  main  fiord,  a  branch 
which  ran  deep  into  the  precipices  of  the  highest  mountains 
of  the  Folge  Fond. 

Several  ravines  led  up  from  this  quite  into  the  heart  of 
the  range,  up  to  the  very  ice-fields,  and  then  are  closed  in  at 
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the  end  in  each  case  by  a  precipice  or  the  eternal  ice  of  a 
glacier. 

Our  object  was  to  explore  one  of  these  gorges,  to  track  it 
right  up  to  its  precipice  and  glacier,  and  at  last  we  were 
landed  in  a  little  cove  with  the  small  village  of  Bonhuus 
just  above,  a  group  of  a  dozen  cottages.  After  some 
searching  we  found  a  room  in  the  village,  and  two  small 
beds  were  in  it,  so  after  resting  a  short  while,  and  refreshing 
on  our  everlasting  pie — they  had  nothing  of  their  own  to 
give — we  set  off  to  visit  the  glacier. 

The  valley  was  extremely  narrow,  but  bore  plots  of  oats 
and  potatoes  at  first,  and  the  rest  of  it,  not  actually  rock,  was 
converted  into  meadows.  On  and  on  for  about  an  hour  or  so, 
the  path  winding  through  rocks  and  dibris  shaken  and  tossed 
down  from  the  heights  above.  Soon,  indeed,  the  whole 
seemed  almost  choked  up  with  the  wreck  of  rocks  around ; 
but  still  our  path  lay  on  over  them.  And  now,  what  an 
altered  scene. 

We  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  milky-blue  lake  of  calm  and 
desolate  beauty ;  towering  rocks  rose  round  it,  and  the  great 
sloping  ice-bed  of  a  glacier  almost  touched  it,  and  three 
foaming  cascades  and  one  torrent  streamed  down  from  the 
dark  rocks  into  it.  How  beautiful !  We  had  tracked  the 
ravine  to  its  ice-home. 

A  guide  here  came  forward  to  meet  us,  and  getting  into 
his  little  boat,  he  rowed  us  across  to  the  glacier.  A  rough 
scramble,  first  up  rocks  and  underwood,  and  then  over  the 
stony  moraine,  the  cUbris  which  the  ice  had  brought  down, 
and  we  stood  on  its  cold-blue  edge.  What  a  mighty  frozen 
torrent  it  was ;  and  looking  up  higher,  was  the  everlasting 
covering  of  riven  snow,  everything  snow,  summit,  and  hollow, 
and  peak,  all  sheeted  over  in  it. 

Our  guide  tried  to  explain  to  us,  though  we  had  great 
trouble  to  understand  him,  that  there  was  a  saeter  up  the 
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mountains,  about  a  two  hours'  toil  up  the  rocks.  A  saeter 
is  a  mountain  farm,  where  the  cows  and  sheep  from  the  lower 
grounds  and  valleys  are  driven  up  in  the  summer-time  to 
pasture ;  where,  as  in  Switzerland,  large  quantities  of  cheese 
are  made — curious  rough  places,  and  we  thought  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  see  one. 

So  up  we  went,  he  leading.  First,  skirting  the  edge  of  the 
glacier,  it  was  most  terrible  climbing,  and  we  pulled  ourselves 
along  through  thick  brushwood  by  the  help  of  the  branches 
and  stems  of  birch,  very  slippery,  and  very  hard  work  to  do 
it ;  an  hour  and  a  half  of  this,  and  we  both  of  us  almost  gave 
in.  But  it  was  better  walking  at  last,  we  had  reached  a 
grassy  pasture,  and  a  large  flock  of  goats  with  long  horns 
were  browsing  among  the  rocks  and  fern.  We  soon  crossed 
a  wild  torrent  by  a  plank,  and  then  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
at  the  saeter — a  group  of  four  or  five  rude  chalets  at  the 
brink  of  another  milky-blue  farm,  the  whole  scene  closed  in 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  precipices.  A  herd  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  little  cows  stood  near  to  be  milked,  and  three  or  four 
women  in  picturesque  red  bodices,  blue-hooded  caps  and 
blue  gowns,  were  amongst  them.  We  sat  among  the  gawns*  in 
one  of  the  chalets,  and  refreshed  with  a  long  and  deep 
draught  of  new  milk  and  some  barley  flat  *  brod '  sopped 
in  it.  Leaving  this  picturesque  spot,  we  returned  without 
mishap  down  by  the  steep  way  we  had  come.  All  the  cattle 
and  sheep  are  brought  up  by  this  terrible  way,  there  is  no 
other  ;  one  would  fancy  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  it 

Crossing  the  lake  at  the  bottom  again  as  evening  was 
enwrapping  us,  we  hurried  along  down  the  valley,  and  reached 
the  village  of  Bonhuus  at  nine. 

The  family  at  the  house  where  we  stayed  had  all  gone  to 
bed,  or  rather  to  rest,  and  had  to  be  waked  up  from  their 
comers  on  the  floor ;  and  then,  in  spite  of  my  most  ui^nt 

*  Wooden  milk-tubs. 
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signs  for  haste,  proceeded  very  slowly  in  making  a  fire,  and 
we  had  much  trouble  ourselves  in  cooking  the  very  little  we 
could  get.  We  slept  on  straw  shaken  out  on  large  bedsteads, 
with  a  dirty  woollen  coverlet  thrown  over  them. 

Aug.  ird^  Friday, — This  next  day  saw  us  off  at  ten,  and 
it  was  a  long  and  tiring  one,  spent  sitting  still  in  a  boat  and 
trying  to  talk  with  our  two  men.  We  soon  passed  out  of 
this  Bonhuus  branch  of  the  Hardanger,  and  then  our  route 
lay  up  the  main  fiord  again,  to  its  extreme  end,  and  we 
expected  it  would  take  us  two  full  days  or  more  to  do  it. 
This  mighty  sea  inlet  runs  into  the  land  for  nearly  one 
hundred  miles.  Wind  sometimes  helped  us,  and  we  used 
a  sail ;  but  our  progress  depended  chiefly  on  the  good  use 
our  men  made  of  their  oars. 

The  view  of  the  mountains  on  the  right  was  magnificent ; 
a  mountain  panorama  all  the  way,  the  lower  ridge  clothed  in 
firs,  and  the  higher  ones  rising  up  over  in  majestic  nakedness 
of  bare  stone.  Here  and  there  were  a  few  wooden  huts  on 
the  brink  of  the  water,  with  a  few  patches  of  grass  growing 
round  them,  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  rocks  and  stones. 
On  the  left  side  the  mountains  were  lower  and  less  steep, 
receding  often  in  gentle  undulations  from  the  shore ;  they 
were  more  thickly  covered  with  wood,  and  had  oftener  groups 
of  cottages  on  their  sides.  The  trees  were  chiefly  white 
poplars,  pollard  oaks  and  ash,  birch  and  hazels. 

We  had  now  been  in  the  boat  between  eight  and  nine 
hours,  and  left  the  main  fiord  again ;  but  this  time  along  a 
branch  on  the  left  side.  We  did  so  to  visit  a  remarkable 
waterfall  which  was  called  the  Ostud  Foss,  and  which  was 
near  a  village  called  Sandven. 

This  branch  was  a  lovely  one,  the  sloping  hills  were 
covered  with  luxuriant  woods,  and  every  little  knoll  bore 
its  cottage  and  field  of  grass  or  com. 

We  stopped  first  at  a  village  called  Vickor,  hoping  to 
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find  a  lodging  at  the  pas teu/s.  His  house  was  quite  like  an 
English  home,  clean  and  white,  with  a  farmstead,  chickens 
and  pigeons,  with  an  orchard  and  garden,  and  ripe  cherries 
and  currants  hanging  there.  A  neat  white  church  stood  near, 
and  a  beautiful  grove  of  white  poplars  reared  themselves  up 
behind  it,  looking  particularly  pretty  from  the  water.  The  pas- 
Uurv/diS  not  at  home,  so  we  embarked  and  went  on  to  Sandven. 

Sandven  was  a  pretty  place,  too.  Groups  of  cottages 
studded  the  steep  hill-sides,  peeping  out  from  among  the 
woods,  and  the  valley  below  was  quite  rich  in  its  meadows 
and  fields  of  com.  The  Ostud  Foss  is  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  up  this  valley.     We  landed  at  six. 

The  praise  given  to  this  fall,  we  both  agreed,  is  too  great 
We  thought  so  at  the  time,  and  still  more  so  afterwards. 
*  Murray '  calls  it  *  perhaps  one  of  the  most  picturesque  falls 
in  Norway,'  and  its  height,  he  says,  is  four  hundred  feet  at 
the  least.  It  is  hard  to  know  how  it  was  thus  measured,  we 
thought  about  half  would  be  nearer  the  truth ;  but  it  is 
very  fine,  notwithstanding.  A  wild  torrent,  hemmed  in  by 
rocks  on  the  high  ground  above,  suddenly  comes  to  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  and,  taking  a  reckless  spring,  bounds 
clear  over  in  foam  and  sheets  of  spray.  The  best  point  of 
view  is  half  way  up,  from  a  rock  whence  you  look  across  it. 
The  view,  too,  over  the  peaceful  valley  is  beautiful.  A 
mountain  river  winding  down  it  through  pleasant  fields  into 
the  blue  lake-like  fiord,  and  high  dark  mountains  in  the 
distance.  A  pretty,  blue-eyed,  blue-coated,  little  lass,  with 
long  flaxen  hair  in  two  tails  plaited  down  her  back,  led  me 
up  here,  and  we  came  along  by  a  tiny  path  quite  underneath 
the  precipice,  so  that  we  stood  on  a  ledge  upon  it,  between  it 
and  the  white  sheet  of  foam. 

Then  we  returned.     Our  hostess  had  done  her  very  best 
for  us,  and  would  gladly,  if  she  could,  have  done  more. 

Au^.  4///,  Saturday, — We  left  at  nine.     It  was  a  fine  day. 
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but  little  wind,  so  it  tried  our  men's  powers  to  the  utmost ; 
big  stalwart  fellows,  they  never  seemed  tired.  The  scenery- 
was  pretty  all  along  the  left  shore  as  before. 

In  about  three  hours  we  came  to  the  fall  of  Meenlvoe,  so 
our  sailors  called  it ;  but  it  is  not  even  mentioned  in  *  Murray.' 
Why  not,  I  cannot  divine. 

A  volume  of  water  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Ostud 
Foss  is  here  hurled  down  the  whole  side  of  a  mountain. 
It  is  not  a  plunge  over  a  precipice  in  one  white  sheet,  but  a 
roaring,  deafening  crash,  of  a  hundred  sheets  together,  down 
the  whole  length  of  a  mountain-side.  We  rowed  ashore,  and 
passing  up  a  very  steep  path  were  soon  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  fiord. 

The  best  point  of  view  seems  to  be  about  half-way  up  its 
whole  height,  and  just  above  one  of  the  great  leaps.  There 
we  stood  on  an  overhanging  piece  of  rock  ;  above  us,  for  six 
hundred  feet  or  more,  it  came  thundering  down  the  shelving 
cleft,  throwing  out  clouds  of  white  spray  at  every  bound,  but 
calmed  at  our  feet  for  an  instant  in  a  tiny  rock  basin,  then 
hurled  on,  dropping  over  another  brink,  roaring  like  thunder, 
and  a  mighty  wheel  of  spray  rising  up  just  in  front  of  us, 
most  silvery  and  beautiful,  and  falling  softly  in  sprinkling 
folds.  One  drop  alone  must  be  one  hundred  feet  at  least,  the 
scale  of  the  whole  being  enormous,  and  then  it  roared  on,  fall 
after  fall,  on  and  on  for  four  hundred  feet  more  to  the  bottom. 
The  view  was  lovely  ;  a  few  little  cottages  together,  * 
cradled  on  the  beach  amongst  trees,  close  at  the  foot  of  the 
cataract,  with  the  calm  fiord  beyond,  bounded  by  the  opposite 
wild  and  broken  mountain  line. 

We  proceeded  on,  hour  after  hour  steadily,  and  the  fiord 
kept  gradually  narrowing.  In  about  five  hours  we  reached 
a  small  village  called  Utne.  Here  the  fiord  divides,  and 
parts  into  three.  Concerning  the  inn,  which  is  in  a  pretty 
spot,  just  on  the  water's  edge,  I  find  in  my  notes,  *  It  is  a  good 
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little  inn,  and  deserves  to  be  praised,  though  good  in  com- 
parison with  very  bad.  . .  It  is  the  best  on  the  whole  of  the 
fiord.  Our  hostess  did  her  utmost  to  please,  as  indeed  they 
always  did,  but  in  this  case  she  fairly  succeeded,  giving  us  as 
a  grand  treat,  fatty  coieleites  de  mouton! 

The  mountains  were  now  closing  in,  being  far  more 
abrupt  and  steep  than  before,  and  often  quite  perpendicular  to 
the  water's  edge,  but  firs  and  birch  were  still  sprinkled  over 
them,  growing  from  the  chinks  and  crannies.  Another 
branch  fiord  parted  off  by-and-by,  that  to  Ulvich,  still  we 
held  steadily  on. 

It  was  growing  dusk,  but  our  men  pulled  manfully.  It 
was  a  long  day's  pull  indeed,  but  they  were  big  and  strong. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  reckoned  among  the  finest 
in  Norway.  Most  of  the  men  are  fully  six  feet  high,  and  the 
women  likewise  are  bonnie  to  match. 

Night  closed  in  slowly,  lights  now  and  then  twinkling 
from  a  cottage  on  the  beach;  and  at  last,  at  10  p.m.,  we 
reached  Vik,  the  village  at  the  extreme  end  of  this  great 
Hardanger  Fiord.  The  great  Voring  Foss  waterfall  is  a  few 
miles  hence,  and  it  is  from  this  place  that  expeditions  are 
undertaken  to  see  it. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  remained  quiet.  And 
who  should  be  here  to  greet  us  but  our  German  friend  !  He 
emerged  from  the  other  room  opposite  to  ours,  blue  shrouded, 
and,  of  course,  pipe  in  hand  ;  he  seemed  to  cross  our  path 
everywhere.  We  did  not  see  much  of  him,  however,  that 
day ;  breakfast  over,  though  Sunday,  he  started  off  on  the 
Voring  Foss  expedition,  and  did  not  return  till  the  evening. 

Vik  is  a  wild,  romantic  spot,  hemmed  in  all  round  by 
mighty  mountain  walls.  We  walked  up  the  narrow  bit  of 
valley  to  a  lake,  passing  Vik  church  on  our  way.  Service  is  not 
held  in  it  regularly,  but  it  takes  its  turn  with  other  places, 
another  small  village  or  two  under  the  same  pasteur^  as  is 
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often  the  case  in  Norway.  We  noticed  here,  as  elsewhere, 
how  the  precipices  were  smoothed,  and  also  ridged  in  places — 
the  remaining  marks  of  stupendous  glaciers  upon  them, 
which  must  at  some  time  have  choked  up  the  valley  and 
fiord.  Also  near  the  village  were  immense  moraine  mounds, 
the  rubbish  that  torrents  and  glaciers  had  brought  down. 
Vik  is  but  a  small,  poor  place,  but  it  seemed  almost  odd 
finding  any  man's  habitation  at  all  there. 

The  Voring  Foss  Expedition. 

Aiig,  6,  Monday, — Off  we  went  from  the  little  inn  door 
with  two  tall  and  trusty  guides  at  6  a.m.  First  a  walk  up  the 
valley  for  two  miles,  and  then  we  reached  a  lake.  The 
mountains  that  bordered  it  were  dreary  enough,  and  all 
looked  desolate  and  cold.  We  rowed  along  its  length  in  a 
boat,  three  miles  and  a  half  to  its  further  end,  and  there 
mounted  two  ponies  which  were  saddled  in  readiness  for  us. 
Passed  through  a  small  village,  and  then  turned  to  the  left,  up 
a  dark-looking  ravine,  with  a  torrent  roaring  along  its 
bottom.  The  ravine  widened  a  little,  and  became  a  rough 
sort  of  valley — a  valley  of  desolation  and  ruin.  Huge  frag- 
ments of  granite  almost  choked  it  up,  and  looked  as  if  the 
gods  had  been  playing  at  ball  there.  Our  track  lay  through 
it,  sometimes  over  sloping  beds  of  wet  rock,  sometimes  up 
perfect  staircases  of  stone.  Step  above  step,  some  more  than 
two  feet  perpendicular,  I  measured  them,  and  sometimes  up, 
and  sometimes  down,  how  could  the  little  horses  keep  their 
legs  }  Our  guides  kept  continually  cheering  us  by  telling,  or, 
rather,  by  signing,  in  a  very  graphic  way,  of  mishaps  and  bad 
accidents  that  had  happened.  But  the  worst  was  still  to  come. 
At  length,  wild  and  broken  precipices  closed  all  in,  and  the 
valley  seemed  entirely  to  end.  But  no,  a  moment  more,  and 
there  was  seen  a  dark  passage  to  the  left,  and  down  that  dark 
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passage  the  river  came.  And  the  road  ?  it  could  not  possibly 
follow  the  water's  edge  there,  there  was  not  a  foot  of  room. 
I  asked  our  guide  ;  he  pointed  to  the  mountain,  and  said  in 
Norwegian,  *  Up  there.' 

Impossible !  Up  where  ?  But,  on  looking  more  closely,  I 
could  just  discern  a  zigzag  line,  a  scratching  of  earth  in  a  cork- 
screw form,  and  up  we  went.  Up  it  winds,  higher  and  higher  it 
creeps  along  the  mountain-side.  It  winds  straight  up  through 
the  desolated  wreck  of  the  precipices  above,  step  above  step, 
one  above  another  of  slippery  rock  and  stone,  and  it  was  not 
in  any  place  more  than  four  or  five  feet  broad.  What  a 
road  for  a  man,  but  for  a  beast  with  four  legs  to  manage  it 
was  terrible. 

These  little  horses  are  beyond  praise  !  I  had  travelled 
far ;  I  had  been  through  the  mountains  of  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Palestine,  Spain,  but  never  had  I  seen  a  road 
rougher.  The  mules  even  of  Spain  would,  I  think,  have 
been  puzzled  here.  Yet  this  is  the  only  way  up  to  the 
Foss,  and  also  the  track  by  which  all  the  cattle  are  driven  to 
the  swampy  pastures  above.  At  length,  safely  at  the  summit, 
it  was  a  wide,  marshy  tract  of  moorland  all  the  way,  about 
two  miles  more. 

And  now  the  ear  catches  the  sound  of  a  dull  and 
heavy  thunder,  which  increases,  and  we  were  guided  to  the 
place  by  the  increasing  crash  of  the  waters. 

But  can  I  describe  it,  this  nature's  wonder  }  A  mountain 
river,  the  same  as  we  had  left  in  the  valley  below,  has  only 
just  left  its  everlasting  sources  of  snow,  and  is  here  winding 
along  carelessly  through  this  tract  of  upland  pastures.  Un- 
conscious of  its  fate,  it  runs  swiftly,  it  dances  along  playfully 
over  pebbles  and  stones,  but  it  nears  rapidly  a  gulf  that 
yawns  to  receive  it,  and  in  an  instant  the  calm-flowing  water 
has  dropped  down  nine  hundred  feet  in  a  boiling  flood,  into  a 
gorge  of  rock,  its  walls  one  thousand  feet  perpendicular.     You 
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stand  looking  down  upon  it  from  the  dizzy  height  above,and  the 
surging  flood  below  you  falls  in  aerial  folds,  fold  upon  fold  of 
snowy  spray.  So  narrow,  too,  is  the  dark  abyss  that  there  is 
only  just  room  to  receive  it  in  its  bed,  from  the  depths  of 
which  it  seems  to  rise  up  like  a  tower  of  frosted  silver,  all 
glistering  white  against  its  tall,  dark  sides.  A  thin  vapour 
gently  curls  up  from  it,  and,  as  if  to  make  all  more  perfect,  as  we 
stretched  ourselves  over  to  see,  the  rocks  and  the  foam  were 
still  more  closely  united  in  the  arching  span  of  a  rainbow. 

And  this  is  the  Voring  Foss,  the  grandest  waterfall  of 
Norway.  In  winter,  the  whole  is  encased  in  ice  instead  of 
spray,  a  hollow  column  of  ice  of  the  most  beautiful  green, 
with  the  river  falling  down  within  it — a  most  extraordinary 
sight  to  see. 

But  this  over,  having  refreshed  ourselves  in  a  bowl  of 
milk  at  a  saeter,  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  down  again, 
and  thankful,  indeed,  to  reach  the  bottom,  without  any 
mishap.  So  Vik  was  reached  at  four,  and  thus  ended  the 
expedition. 

We  left  Vik  at  once,  there  was  nothing  more  to  see,  and 
again  ensconced  in  a  boat  we  rowed  to  Ulvick,  which  is  in 
another  branch  of  this  fiord. 

This  was  a  beautiful  spot,  and  contrasted  pleasingly  with 
the  desolate  appearance  of  grim  Vik,  in  its  locked-up  for- 
tresses of  stone.  Here,  though  so  near,  only  ten  miles  round 
by  the  fiord,  everything  was  smiling  and  happy.  Nature  is 
very  fickle  with  her  children.  A  lovely  fiord,  beautifully 
wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  and  many  little  houses  dotting 
the  clothed  sides,  with  waving  patches  of  ripening  corn  round 
them.  A  white  church,  also  near  the  water's  edge,  gladdening 
the  peaceful  scene. 

We  arrived  at  eight,  but  were  badly  lodged  ;  a  better  inn, 
we  were  told,  was  being  built.     We  did  all  for  ourselves,  as 
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usual.  Lit  the  fire,  boiled  the  water,  grilled  the  ham,  then 
fed,  and  tried  to  sleep  in  a  garret  not  three  yards  wide,  with 
one  yard  height  of  door  to  get  in. 

Aug,  7,  Tuesday, — Before  daybreak,  long  before  the  sun 
rose,  I  was  sitting  out  near  the  church  on  a  cold  stone,  be- 
cause it  was  no  use  being  made  a  meal  of  in  bed.  The  clouds, 
as  morning  dawned,  were  beautiful,  lit  up  with  golden  rays, 
and  I  had  a  refreshing  bit  of  thought.  At  five,  we  were  off  on 
horseback,  attended  by  two  tiny  lads — they  on  foot,  but  they 
kept  up  bravely  all  the  way. 

It  was  up  hill  first  for  a  long  time,  and  so  steep  that  we 
had  often  much  ado  to  keep  ourselves  and  our  baggage  from 
making  quick  exit  over  our  horses'  tails.  A  long  day's  work 
was  before  us,  for  before  night  we  hoped  to  reach  Gudvangen, 
a  place  on  the  Sogne  Fiord,  and  a  distance  of  full  sixty  miles. 
We  should  then  be  on  the  main  road  between  Bergen  and 
Christiania  again. 

The  views  below  us  were  lovely  as  we  mounted  up  higher 
and  higher — a  bleak  mountain  ridge,  and  beyond,  wild  distant 
ranges,  small  lakes  in  hollows,  and  the  great  fiord  of  Har- 
danger  winding  in  here  and  in  there,  and  seen  for  a  long  way. 
A  descent  came  next,  down  to  the  small  lake  of  Graven. 
Good-bye  here  to  our  lads,  crossed  this  in  a  boat  to  Orreva- 
senden,  and  then  took  carriole  on  forwards. 

Our  friend  the  German,  had  gone  on  the  day  before,  and 
acted  as  /brbud  for  us,  so,  with  neither  boat  nor  carriole  had 
we  any  delay.  The  carriole  just  held  us  both — a  kind  of 
rough  cart,  without  springs,  with  a  rounded  backed  seat  like 
a  reading-chair ;  but  to  read  in  it  would  have  been  another 
thing. 

Off  we  went  swiftly  up  a  picturesque  valley,  soon  changmg 
into  a  ravine.  Many  waterfalls  from  the  high  rocks,  and  a 
splendid  one  in  a  wooded  corrie  on  our  right.  A  clear  spring 
over  from  the  top,  like  the  Ostud  Foss,  of  several  hundred 
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feet ;  we  thought  it  quite  as  fine  ;  the  spot,  also,  was  perfect, 
a  deep  rocky  recess,  with  trees  and  shrubs  overhanging  it, 
quite  a  gem  for  a  picture. 

Our  ravine  soon  ended,  but  most  abruptly,  closing  in  sud- 
denly with  a  precipice  ;  and  this,  as  may  be  easily  understood, 
is  the  very  formation  for  waterfalls.  So  here  over  came  the 
torrent  from  the  high  crags  above  most  grandly.  There  was 
a  large  mass  of  water,  and  the  fall,  and  the  roar,  and  the 
clouds  of  spray  were  very  fine.  The  road  passed  over  by  a 
bridge  close  below  it,  the  water  still  boiling  on  down  a 
shelving  bed  of  rock  on  the  other  side ;  a  sharp  ascent, 
and  then  through  wild  forest  land  for  miles,  then  in  a 
broader  valley  massed  with  wood,  skirting  its  hills,  river 
below,  parts  well  cultivated,  and  thickly  strewn  with  knots 
of  houses. 

We  reached  Vossevangen  at  twelve ;  a  small  town  on  the 
borders  of  a  lake.  We  found  a  good  inn  and  good  cheer,  and 
rested  about  two  hours.  Our  road,  afterwards,  lay  up  a  fine 
vale,  with  a  broad  river  running  through  it ;  this,  at  first,  was 
so  much  swollen  in  its  bed  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  a 
long  narrow  lake.  The  valley  heavily  covered  with  fine  fir 
timber  in  parts,  but  in  other  portions  the  hills,  and  slopes,  and 
hollows,  were  cultivated.  Broad  patches  of  barley  were  fast 
ripening,  some  cut  and  drying  on  poles  set  up  at  even  dis- 
tances, which  had  the  appearance  of  very  tall  and  gigantic 
single  sheaves.  There  was  much  hay  still  out,  drying  in  the 
usual  odd  way ;  one  could  almost  fancy  that  they  never  did 
get  it  in. 

The  carrioles  of  the  country,  which  we  were  using  and 
changing  with  our  ponies  at  every  station,  were  one  and  all 
very  hard,  and  steep-backed,  wretchedly  uncomfortable  things, 
in  form  half  cart,  half  carriole,  the  scat  part  arranged  to  take 
off,  so  that  they  might  be  used  for  other  and  less  honourable 
services  as  occasion  might  require. 
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A  lad  we  had  always  perched  up  behind  us,  except  some- 
times, when  he  had  developed  into  a  man — a  heavy  fellow — 
then  that  always  almost  destroyed  our  equilibrium,  though  he 
would  walk  up  every  semblance  of  a  rise.  Once,  by-the-by, 
my  attendant  was  a  woman,  a  buxom  lass  indeed,  but  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  add,  a  very  pleasant  one — too  extraordinarily 
anxious  about  her  horse,  and  was  in  a  bad  humour  at  my  im- 
petuosity the  whole  way.  The  slightest  undulation  was  a  hill 
in  her  eyes,  and  she  always  would  walk  in  spite  of  me,  run- 
ning up  to  his  head,  checking  his  rein,  and  keeping  continually 
patting  and  cheering  her  dumb  friend.  I  could  not  get  on 
with  her  at  all,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  she  was  cross  to  an 
excessive  degree,  or  I  would  gladly  have  said  something  in 
her  praise.  In  appearance  she  was  brown  as  a  beetle,  wear- 
ing no  cap,  no  hat,  or  anything  on  her  head,  but  her  hair 
was  dexterously  twisted  round  in  a  plait  behind. 

At  a  village  called  Twindon,  one  of  our  changing-places, 
we  passed  a  most  splendid  cataract.  The  river  below  seemed 
almost  supplied  by  it ;  it  was  a  surging  flood  down  a  moun- 
tain side,  often  clearing  three  or  four  hundred  feet  at  a  bound. 
It  was  truly  magnificent. 

Often  that  day,  and  every  day,  we  were  passing  falls — 
splendid  falls  ;  but  an  astronomer  might  as  well  try  to  name 
all  the  stars  in  the  heavens,  as  I  might  to  tell  of  them.  Much 
picturesque  hill  scenery  was  passed,  which  grew  wilder  and 
wilder  by  degrees  ;  at  last,  the  valley  was  left,  and  we  skirted 
the  shore  of  a  lake.  Evening  was  drawing  on,  and  we 
changed  our  carrioles  and  ponies  for  the  last  time  ;  this  one 
stage  more  and  we  should  reach  Gudvangen.  And  now 
for  a  Voring  Foss  again,  and  suddenly  we  came  upon  it 
unprepared. 

A  torrent,  born  among  the  snowy  mountains  on  our  right, 
torn  into  foam  in  grand  falls  down  a  mountain  of  rock,  was 
running  boisterously  along  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  valley 
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down  which  we  were  driving.  And  now  mighty  rocks  reared 
themselves  up  right  in  front  of  us,  and  blocked  the  valley  in. 
They  towered  up  high,  and  their  tops  were  bald  and  white. 
But  there  was  no  lake  to  which  the  river  ran  ;  the  valley 
looked  ended  before  us.  The  torrent  had  narrowed  to  a  few 
feet,  cramped  in  a  bed  of  rock,  but  still  boiled  on,  when 
suddenly  it  was  gone  !     Wonderful  sight !   gone  where } 

Dropped  down  a  gulf,  gone  a  thousand  feet  deep  into  a 
corrie,  like  the  Voring;  but  here  nature  had  outdone  even 
that,  she  had  revelled  in  glory^  that  river  was  no  longer  one, 
another  was  meeting  it  there ;  another,  as  big  and  broad,  was 
leaping  that  chasm  of  a  thousand  feet  in  depth. 

Never  having  met  before,  bom  among  other  snows,  there 
they  met  in  roaring  foam,  united  in  the  sombre  gorge. 

And  down  between  those  roaring  floods  man  had 
cut  his  way.  Our  road  parted  the  crashing  rivers  ;  it 
wound  over  a  fearful  slope,  wind  below  wind.  Engineers 
had  indeed  well  done.  Then,  safe  in  the  dark  gorge  we 
turned  and  looked  back ;  there  were  the  roaring  rivers,  like 
two  white  marble  pillars,  snow-white  against  black  rock 
behind  them,  and  the  corkscrew -road  winding  between 
them. 

And  here  such  precipices  walled  the  gorge  in,  fresh  as 
though  a  knife  had  just  cut  them — as  if  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  had  just  rent  them  ;  and  on  our  left  side  a  pro- 
digious cone  of  white  granite  towered  up — a  rounded  mighty 
mountain  of  bald  stone — so  bald  that,  except  for  a  few  firs 
which  on  one  spot  miraculously  held  on,  it  was  naked  from 
top  to  bottom. 

The  river,  now  twin,  ran  peacefully  through  the  cleft,  and 
the  road,  overshadowed  by  trees,  wound  along  the  little  space 
left  by  its  side.  Waterfalls  were  countless,  tumbling  off 
the  rocks,  the  smaller  ones  like  bright  veins  of  silver  upon  the 
dark    stone.     Blocks  of  rock   of  enormous  size,  as   big  as 
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churches,  had  sh'pped  from  the  precipices,  and  lay  scattered 
and  broken,  often  almost  choking  the  river's  bed. 

And  all  this  was  the  scene  for  six  miles,  and  then  the 
ravine  widened,  a  few  meadows  and  a  cot  or  two  found  room  ; 
it  widened  still,  and  up  came  a  narrow  branch  of  the  great 
Sogne  Fiord  to  meet  it,  and  the  twin  torrents  end  here  in 
that  lake-sea.  Here,  too,  was  Gudvangen,  our  resting-place 
for  the  night,  heartily  welcomed  after  so  long  and  tiring  a 
day.  It  was  nine  p.m.  when  we  entered  its  inn,  and  here  again 
our  German  greeted  us,  as  ever  as  always  from  out  the  reek- 
ing folds  of  his  blue-green. 

Aug,  8///,  Wednesday. — ^This  was  to  be  a  long  boating 
day,  at  night  we  should  reach  Lierdalsoren. 

We  did  our  utmost  to  start  before  our  friend.  We  learnt 
when  he  ordered  his  boat,  and  forestalled  him  by  half-an- 
hour. 

It  was  an  object  to  be  first  at  Lierdalsoren,  so  that  we 
might  send  on  a  forbud,  and  get  first  served  of  horses  on  the 
Christiania  road.  As  the  clock  struck  eight  we  were  off;  we 
had  three  stout  fellows  to  row  us,  and  we  just  hailed  our 
friend  as  our  oars  struck  the  water  coming  down  from  the 
village  to  his.  *  Bon  jour,  adieu,'  we  shouted.  *  Row  men,  row.' 
He  pulled  hard  to  catch  us ;  he  divined  our  dodge,  but  we  kept 
ahead,  and  soon  put  a  long  piece  of  water  between. 

And  now  it  was  precipices  on  either  hand — precipices 
tremendous  ;  bare  and  black  to  the  bottom,  not  a  ledge  for  a 
blade  of  anything  to  grow  on,  several  thousand  feet 
perpendicular,  and  so  it  continued  for  hours.  Splendid  falls 
too  dropped  and  tore  down  them  continually  ;  most  of  them 
nameless  ones,  but  all  of  them  marvels  to  any  other  land. 
Reached  the  far-famed  Sogne  Fiord,  of  which  this  was  a  tribu- 
tary, at  midday,  a  slight  but  gusty  breeze  helping  us  spas- 
modically along.  These  fiords  are  dangerous  to  sail  in  with- 
out great  care. 
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Here  our  English  pie  drew  breath  for  the  last  time,  and 
our  sailors  will  long  remember  the  day  that  they  took  the 
two  Englishmen  aboard.  Oh,  how  they  feasted  on  the  crust, 
the  heavy  plaster  work  which  had  kept  it  together. 

This  pie  had  served  us  well,  had  travelled  far  with  us,  and 
many  a  day  and  night's  meal  would  have  been  frugal  indeed 
without  it ;  but  everything  must  end  at  last,  and  so  at  last 
our  huge  pie  did. 

Hours  went  by,  and  Lierdalsoren  came.  A  pretty  little 
town  at  the  end  of  another  branch  of  the  great  fiord. 

We  landed  at  four.  A  good  inn,  and  houses  enough  to  be 
worthy  the  name  of  a  street,  which  was  enlivened  by  a  few 
small  shops,  though  they  were  mostly  the  houses  of  fishermen. 

And  now  our  next  goal  is  Christiania.  We  had  decided 
to  go  by  the  North  Road,  as  it  is  called,  the  distance  about 
2  ID  miles.  It  was  over  the  mountains  of  the  Fille  Fjeld.  The 
South  Road  was  considerably  less,  but  we  fancied  less  moun- 
tainous and  grand. 

We  proposed  starting  off"  at  daybreak  next  morning,  and 
a  hard  210  miles  race  it  would  be,  for  we  intended  scarcely  to 
stop  anywhere.  We  wished  to  catch  the  next  Copenhagen 
boat,  and  we  heard  it  left  Christiania  on  the  Tuesday  ;  it  was 
then  Wednesday  night,  so  that  we  had  not  much  time  to  lose. 
So  good-bye  once  more,  and  for  aye,  as  we  thought  adieu, 
to  our  adhesive  companion,  our  German  friend,  whom  we 
hailed  in  a  window  of  another  inn,  as  we  walked  down  the 
street. 

Aug.  ()th,  Thursday. — Ready  at  a  quarter  to  six,  two 
little  carrioles  had  arrived  at  the  door,  and  in  five  minutes 
more  we  had  left  Lierdalsoren  behind.  The  line  taken  by  this 
road  is,  as  I  have  said,  over  the  high  mountains  of  the  Fille 
Fjeld,  a  part  of  that  long  backbone  range  which  divides  the 
country  from  north  to  south  right  down,  and  to  reach  this 
altitude  the  road  follows  up  the  course  of  a  torrent  the  whole 
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way,  tracking  it  to  its  source  amid  the  snows,  excepting  when 
forced  by  the  narrowness  of  the  defile  to  find  itself  a  passage 
elsewhere,  first  along  a  narrow  valley,  and  then  up  wild  ravines. 
In  some  parts  extraordinary  skill  had  been  displayed  in  the 
tortuous  zigzags  up  the  mountains ;  great  praise  is  due  to 
Norwegian  engineers. 

We  noticed  sometimes  in  the  forks  of  the  birch-trees  what 
appeared  to  be  enormous  nests,  they  would  have  suited  such  a 
bird  as  the  roc  in  Sinbad  the  Sailor :  but  they  proved  to  be 
faggots,  which  the  peasants  stack  up  in  the  trees,  that  they 
may  be  kept  off  the  wet  ground,  and  not  be  washed  away  in 
the  spring  floods. 

One  chief  object  of  interest  on  this  route  is  the  remark- 
able old  church  of  Borgund,  which  we  visited ;  it  lies  a  short 
distance  from  the  road  in  a  pleasant  bit  of  valley,  and  the 
village  of  Borgund  is  near  it.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of 
wood,  Norwegian  pine,  now  almost  black  from  age.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  buildings  in  Norway,  and  of  timber-built  we  may 
even  say  in  the  world.  It  has  almost  braved  1000  years, 
for  it  is  said  to  be  800  years  old  dating  from  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century,  and  it  is  indeed  a  miracle  that  it  still  stands  ; 
and  after  looking  at  it  well  one  even  thinks  so  more,  for  it 
leans  in  almost  every  direction,  one  portion  one  way,  one 
another.  But  to  describe  it  more  is  impossible,  it  is  such  a 
remarkable  jumble  :  porticoes,  steep  roofs,  angles  and  gables, 
with  odd  harp-shaped  pinnacles  flying  out  from  every  side. 
A  curious  old  belfry  stands  near  it,  also  looking  very  old, 
all  of  wood,  but  it  is  of  more  modem  date. 

Soon  after  this  we  again  passed  into  gloomy  defiles,  clefts 
in  the  mountains,  and  precipices  and  rocks  were  everywhere. 
But  still  there  were  marks  of  man's  hand  to  be  seen  even 
here.  Suddenly  we  would  come  upon  a  cluster  of  rude  huts, 
where  we  would  least  have  expected  to  see  them,  dotted  down 
in  some  solitary,  sheltered  spot,  with  perhaps  a  green  plot  of 
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grass,  potatoes,  or  even  very  backward  corn  somewhere  near, 
rescued  bydiligenceand  perseverance  from  the  wreck  of  rocks 
around. 

Our  carriole  boys  now  wore  blue  from  top  to  toe,  looking 
most  oddly  picturesque :  a  short  blue  jacket  with  silver 
buttons,  and  their  cap  a  long  blue  stocking. 


BORGUND  Chukch. 

At  length  the  summit  of  the  Fille  Fjeld  was  reached,  a 
wild,  undulating  tract  of  moor  country,  but  no  snow  now  on 
the  ground.  Stunted  birch-trees  still  grew  in  the  most 
sheltered  places  with  other  low  shrubs,  and  the  reindeer  moss 
abounded  everywhere. 

Meristuen  wjis  the  station  where  we  dined,  a  mountain 
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farm,  upwards  of  25CX)  feet  above  the  sea.     Our  hospitable 
hostess  gave  us  good  cheer  on  salmon,  and  milk,  and  eggs. 

Milk  was  a  luxury,  seldom  to  be  obtained  at  the  smaller 
stations,  unless  they  were  near  a  saeter.  It  was  lucky  we 
had  plenty  to  do,  or  a  bilious  fever  after  such  a  meal  might 
with  reason  have  been  feared  as  the  consequence. 

Bears  are  very  numerous  in  this  part,  and  a  great  skull  of 
one  was  nailed  over  the  inn  door. 

Afterwards  our  road  passed  by  several  wild-looking  tarns, 
and  a  cluster  of  saeter  huts  near  them,  with  large  flocks  of 
white  and  black  sheep,  and  a  herd  of  small  cows  browsing 
round  ;  a  pig  or  two  grunting  amongst  them,  quite  formidable 
looking  in  his  coat  of  long  hair;  and  goats  with  their 
picturesque  long  horns,  lying  about  in  odd  places,  perched 
on  the  tops  of  rocks,  or  on  the  green  sod  roofs  of  the  saeter 
huts. 

The  backbone  of  Norway  had  been  crossed,  and  a  gentle, 
undulating  descent  was  begun,  while  a  youthful  stream,  which 
would  eventually  find  its  outlet  in  the  Christiania  Fiord  as 
some  river,  had  started  along  by  our  side. 

The  next  station  was  the  inn  of  Nystuen,  a  very  pretty 
spot,  a  large  farm-house  on  the  border  of  a  lake.  Here  we 
were  delayed  for  half-an-hour,  having  to  wait  for  horses. 
And  just  as  we  were  starting  off,  who  should  come  up  but 
our  old  friend  the  German  once  more }  We  waved  our  hands 
to  him,  again  got  a  whiff  of  his  smoke,  and  raced  away  from 
the  yard. 

Soon  the  scenery  became  more  pleasing,  more  underwood; 
it  was  less  desolate  in  character  than  the  western  side,  no 
more  of  those  dark  narrow  gorges,  the  mountains  more 
sloping  and  green.  The  spring  floods  had  made  great  ravages 
here  ;  there  were  many  tfdy  cots  in  the  rough  valley  we  were 
skirting,  their  tiny  bits  of  land  entirely  washed  away,  and 
sand  and  wreck  of  stones  over  them.    The  steep  ridges  of  the 
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mountains  were  often  bare  to  the  bone — like  the  sorry  nag, 
his  back  stood  up  and  his  ribs  were  bare,  and  this  was  the 
usual  character  of  the  Norway  nag — though  the  lower  moun- 
tains, as  I  have  just  said,  were  more  pleasing.  Our  road  was 
good,  and  we  made  rapid  way  to  lower  ground.  It  also  had 
been  seriously  damaged  in  places  by  the  floods,  and  made  it 
necessary  for  us  occasionally  to  choose  the  mountain.  By- 
and-by  it  began  to  rain  heavily,  so  we  determined  putting 
up  for  the  night  at  the  next  station. 

It  was  a  wretched  little  inn,  on  the  shore  of  the  Little 
Miosen  ;  the  sun  just  setting,  but  very  soon  after  us,  as  though 
to  cheer  us,  in  came  our  everlasting  friend. 

After  tea  a  man  tried  his  powers  on  a  fiddle,  and  began  a 
queer  ditty  to  amuse  us  ;  but  such  a  fiddle — ^two  boards  nailed 
together,  and  strings. 

Aug.  lothy  Friday. — It  was  still  raining  on,  pouring  heavily 
down,  and  had  been  doing  so  all  night  besides.  But  it  always 
is  so  in  Norway;  you  may  have  to  wait  a  week  till  the 
shower  ends.  At  six  then  we  started,  a  mackintosh  doing  its 
best  for  Frank,  and  a  heavy  rough  cape  for  me.  The  German 
stood  in  the  doorway ;  he  had  his  pipe  to  smoke,  and  then 
was  ready  to  go,  but  that  was  really  the  very  last  we  did  see 
of  him.  He  never  again  caught  us  up ;  that  rain  may  have 
daunted  him,  or,  as  the  fairy  tales  have  it,  perhaps  he  is  still 
smoking  on. 

And  now,  for  the  three  first  hours,  it  was  skirting  the 
lake.  It  seemed  a  long  time  in  the  rain  ;  then  a  change  of 
nags,  and  up  a  steep  mountain  side,  with  a  magnificent  view 
from  the  summit — a  view  over  lake,  and  rocks,  and  wood. 
And  here  the  descent  began  in  earnest  Down  the  road 
went  like  a  house-roof;  even  my  Norwegian  called  it  bad. 
He  signed  to  me  that  I  had  better  get  out,  and  got  off  his 
own  perch  and  led  the  nag,  but  it  was  pouring  so  with  rain 
that  I  chose  to  risk  it,  though  I  loosed  the  buttons  of  the 
apron.    Down  we  then  went     Sometimes  it  was  fearful,  and 
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then  my  man  grappled  the  horse  tightly  by  the  head.  I 
never  in  my  life  saw  such  a  road,  but  at  last,  after  many  a 
shivering  turn,  with  a  desperate  bad  look  always  on  the  over 
side,  we  reached  better  ground,  and  then  on  and  faster  we 
dashed  away.  Frank  was  behind  me,  but  mercifully  all  went 
right  with  him  too.  Now  we  were  in  the  valley,  and  soon  a 
vast  fir-forest  came,  but  this  broke  away  at  last,  and  we 
entered  one  of  the  brightest  vales  of  Norway.  The  river  had 
widened  into  a  calm,  long  lake ;  the  valley  was  smiling  and 
lovely,  its  mountain  sides  clothed  in  forest,  the  lower  grounds 
meadows  and  corn,  with  comfortable-looking  farms  dotted 
on  them.  Wild  hedgerows  divided  the  enclosures,  and 
gave  to  all  an  English  look.  Then  came  a  succession  of 
villages,  each  with  its  church,  and  often  with  a  curious  wood 
belfry  near  it  Each,  too,  had  its  neat  parsonage  house,  with 
its  garden,  and  orchard,  and  fields.  Everything  looked 
happy,  even  through  the  rain.  Thank  God,  it  was  a  Protes- 
tant land,  and  that  speaks  much  for  it  in  every  way ;  no 
closing  up  of  the  Bible,  but  the  Gospel  preached  in  its  truth, 
and  no  doubt  from  those  peaceful  villages  goes  up  many  a 
heartfelt  prayer. 

But  this  valley  in  its  greenness  and  fairness  gives  proof  of 
a  cold  sun  and  weeping  skies,  though  the  sun  can  shine 
brightly  sometimes.  The  grand,  white-foamed  torrents  down 
the  mountain  slopes  tell  this  ;  the  little  innumerable  tumbling 
rills,  the  snow-plough  cast  by  the  wayside,  the  moss-covered 
stones,  and  the  dank-growing  weeds  in  the  copses.  Bright 
green  meadows  and  yellow  corn  stand  out  smiling,  but  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  cold-climed  signs  of  forests  of  fir  and 
pine.  Seven  hours  we  had  now  had  of  this  downpour,  and  at 
last  we  cried.  Enough!  for  we  needed  to  refresh  and  dry.  Our 
hands  were  soaked,  and  so  were  our  faces  besides.  We 
stopped  again  at  a  large  and  comfortable  farm  inn,  one  of 
our  changes  for  horses.  Most  civil  and  obliging  as  usual 
were  the  inmates.     Our  wettest  things  were  soon  stripped  off, 
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and  were  horsed  and  drying  at  a  big  fire.  Salmon,  and  flat 
barley  bread,  and  eggs  then  did  their  general  duty,  which  was 
our  usual  restorative.  An  hour's  rest,  and  the  rain  had 
ceased,  and  the  valley  looked  more  lovely  than  ever. 

Long  wooded  promontories  ran  out  into  the  lake,  and 
small,  deep  bays  added  to  the  beauty  of  its  outline.  The 
lake,  too,  was  crowded  with  islets  ;  it  had  been  so  all  along, 
and  tall,  spiral  firs  grew  on  them. 

We  slept  at  a  village  called  Frydenlund.  We  had  still  a 
hundred  miles  to  go  ;  it  was  Friday  night,  and  we  must  be  in 
Christiania  by  Sunday  ;  how  could  we  } 

Aug,  II,  Saturday, — A  few  hours'  rest  in  cupboard-like 
recesses,  and  again  we  were  ready.  It  was  four  o'clock,  and 
morning  just  breaking  as  we  whisked  off  from  the  house  door. 
Soon  we  left  the  valley,  and  went  a  long  toil  up  the  mountain- 
side. The  morning  was  splendid,  the  scenery  beautiful,  mag- 
nificent back  views  to  the  snowy  chain  of  the  Fille  Fjeld,  and 
then  we  went  down  swiftly  into  another  and  wilder  valley,  all 
its  slopes  and  sides  forested  over.  At  midday  reached  the 
Great  Rands  Fiord,  and  by-and-by  were  detained  an  hour  and 
a  half  for  horses,  so  we  made  a  short  dinner  in  the  interim. 
This  Rands  Fiord  is,  more  properly  speaking,  a  lake,  as  it  has 
no  connexion  with  the  sea.  It  is  a  winding,  long  expanse  of 
water  for  upwards  of  fifty  miles,  and  its  shores  and  wooded 
banks  we  followed  the  whole  way. 

Night  closed  in  on  us  ere  we  had  ended  all  this,  but  that 
night  we  determined  to  stop  nowhere,  but  drive  right  on  to  the 
end.  At  ten  o'clock,  just  as  the  moon  rose,  we  were  delayed 
one  hour  at  a  change,  and  refreshed  with  a  good  bowl  of  tea. 
On  in  the  moonlight  we  dashed,  and  went  helter-skelter  down 
the  dark  roads.  Trees,  and  shrubs,  and  mountains  all  looked 
beautiful  in  the  moonbeams,  and  no  mishap  occurred.  Much 
trouble  we  always  had  in  waking  up  the  people  at  the 
stations,  much  thundering  at  the  doors  and  shouting,  and 
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barking  of  dogs  and  screaming  of  bairns  always  added  to  and 
increased  the  uproar.  Still  our  coming  had  always  been 
known,  for  we  had  sent  a  forbud  forward  ;  but  the  sleepy  in- 
mates, though  awoke  once,  had  always  gone  to  sleep  again, 
and  so  it  did  not  do  much  good. 

At  three,  as  daylight  dawned,  we  reached  the  end  of  the 
lake,  and  here  was  another  station.  Frank  was  sound  asleep 
in  a  minute,  almost  before  he  had  reached  a  chair,  and  as 
there  were  no  horses  ready,  we  had  two  full  hours  to  wait ; 
and  that  long  stay  refreshed  him.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
small  room  ;  it  was  just  like  going  into  a  clockmaker's  shop  ; 
tick,  tick,  tick,  was  going  on  in  chorus  all  round  us.  There 
was  only  one  clock  to  be  seen,  but  there  were  twenty  more 
hid  in  the  wainscotting.  These  were  small  insects  in  reality, 
and  they  did  everything  exactly  but  the  striking ;  it  was 
really  quite  marvellous  to  hear  them,  each  sham  clock  vying 
steadily  with  the  real  one,  ticking  on  each  side  quite  loudly. 
I  threw  myself  into  a  chair,  but  I  found  it  impossible  to  doze. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  insect  is,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
the  deathwatch,  or  else  where  should  we  be  }  I  believe  it  is 
a  small  boring  spider,  which  eats  its  way  in  old  wood. 

On  again,  but  Frank  was  always  in  a  dreadfully  drowsy 
state ;  whenever  I  looked  back,  and  could  see  him  he  was 
nodding.  He  was  often  very  far  behind,  and  his  lad  guided 
his  horse,  Hansom  fashion,  for  him.  More  than  once  he 
came  to  a  standstill  altogether,  his  boy  also  asleep,  his  horse 
stopping  on  some  green  bit,  and  he  awoke,  finding  him  grazing, 
but  no  misfortune  occurred,  he  only  came  late  into  each 
station,  some  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  after  me. 

The  country  now  had  much  improved,  and  was  well  cul- 
tivated. We  changed  horses  several  times,  and  at  one  of  the 
places  had  breakfast.  Day  at  length  had  fairly  broke,  and  at 
last  we  reached  the  shores  of  the  Steens  Fiord.  This  is  a 
small,  pretty  lake,  which  is  crossed  by  a  long,  narrow  bridge. 
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There  is  a  choice  of  two  roads,  so  Murray  said,  and  he 
had  vaunted  the  merits  of  one  of  them  ;  but  there  are  three,  as 
we  afterwards  found.  This  puzzled  us,  and  so  we  puzzled  our 
carriole  boys,  and  so  it  ended  by  our  taking  the  wrong  one ; 
but  our  loss  proved  also  a  gain,  for  it  was  a  new  and  a  capital 
one,  and  nothing  could  have  been  grander.  It  wound  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tyri  Lake,  a  splendid  work  of  engineering, 
often  blasted  deeply  in  the  mountain  cliff,  and  rising  up  gra- 
dually higher  and  higher.  The  views  were  most  exquisite — 
looking  down  upon  the  lake — the  opposite  mountain  slopes 
clothed  in  rich  wood  and  bathed  in  the  bright  sun's  rays, 
the  cliffs  all  wooded  too ;  it  was  wood  out  of  sight  above  and 
wood  below  down  the  perpendicular  steeps  to  the  water's 
edge.  And  at  length  we  had  risen  to  their  summit,  and  we 
passed  into  a  forest  of  firs — ^gigantic  spruce  firs,  such  spires 
crowning  this  low  mountain  shoulder,  and  then  down,  and 
down,  till  cultivated  lands  came  again — meadows  and  wheat- 
fields  ;  then  villages,  then  the  Christiania  Fiord  bounding  our 
right,  and  then  a  last  change  of  carrioles  and  nags,  but  such 
nags !  the  very  worst  we  had  ever  had — and  this  was  the  last 
stage  from  the  capital.  They  started  at  a  trot,  but  soon  came 
to  a  shuffling  amble,  and  even  stopped  altogether  several 
times,  and  belabouring  and  cheering  were  in  vain. 

Signs  were  increasing  that  the  end  was  near  at  hand. 
Parties  of  pleasure  kept  passing  along  the  road  in  every  de- 
scription of  rattletrap,  badly-kept  vehicles,  badly-groomed 
nags,  and  harness  never  blackened.  Pretty  villas  began  to 
adorn  our  left,  and  ships  were  seen  sailing  in  the  fiord.  I 
whipped  up  my  nag,  and  strove  hard  for  a  trot,  that  I  might 
enter  the  town  comme  ilfaut.  But  Frank  gave  up  in  despair, 
and  entered  the  city  d  piedy  a  full  hour  and  a  half  after 
me.  And  now  we  were  back  again  ;  seven  weeks  had  come 
and  gone,  and  our  Norway  tour  is  over. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CHRISTIANIA  TO  GOTTENBURG — ACROSS  SWEDEN  BY  CANAL 
TO  STOCKHOLM  —  STOCKHOLM  —  UPSALA  —  THE  MORA 
STONES. 

August  14,  Tuesday, — ^We  were  on  our  way  once  more. 
One  full  day  we  had  had  in  Christiania,  and  at  10.30  a.m.  this 
Tuesday  morning  we  had  stepped  aboard  the  steamer  for 
Gottenburg.  Our  hours  were  numbered  ;  we  had  only  a  few 
more  together.  Frank  will  go  on  to  Copenhagen  from  Got- 
tenburg, and  so  through  Germany  to  England,  and  I  make 
my  way  across  Sweden  to  Stockholm,  and  afterwards  my  goal 
would  be  Petersburg. 

The  sea  was  perfectly  calm,  but  our  steamer,  a  screw,  was 
a  terrible  shaker  ;  its  pulse  throbbed  so  heavily  at  all  times 
one  felt  sure  there  was  weakness  somewhere.  We  soon  grew 
very  tired  of  it,  but  one  day  and  night  would  be  all  we  should 
have  to  bear. 

For  hours  the  Fiord  was  beautiful,  its  sides  very  rocky 
and  thickly  covered  with  trees,  but  slowly  the  coasts  parted 
from  each  other,  and  towards  sunset  we  were  far  from  both  of 
them.  At  night  a  heavy  swell  came  on,  and  upon  sofas  we 
lay  huddled  up  in  a  blanket  each,  and  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases  every  one  vowed  he  would  never  again  go  by  sea, 
nothing  should  induce  him  ;  but  when  morning  dawned  we 
were  in  smoother  water,  and  these  harsh  feelings  subsided  with 
it;  it  was   four  a.m.   and  we  were  steaming  up  a  narrow 
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channel  which  was  the  mouth  of  the  Gota.  Half-an-hour 
more  and  we  should  reach  Gottenburg;  already  low  red 
wharfs  lined  both  shores  ;  everything  wore  more  of  a 
business-like  look,  more  of  a  waking-up-into-life  sort  of  air, 
and  the  channel  was  lively  with  ships,  and  we  seemed  to 
have  got  back  into  the  world  again.  It  was  unmistakably 
another  country,  not  Norway.  And  now  ships  were  along- 
side ;  we  went  half-speed ;  we  stopped  at  the  quay.  And 
now  to  my  brother  it  was  good-bye  and  Old  England,  though 
not  for  many  a  long  day  to  me,  so  a  shake  of  the  hand, 
a  parting  look,  and  he  was  gone. 

He  stood  on  the  Copenhagen  steamer  and  waved  ;  but  her 
steam  was  up,  and  the  next  moment  she  splashed  away.  I 
could  have  felt  lonely  then,  but  there  was  no  time  for  it ; 
little  difficulties  stared  me  in  the  face :  it  was  how  to  get 
a  breakfast  ?  where  to  find  an  inn  ?  and  how  to  get  a  porter, 
and  to  speak  to  him  when  I  had  got  him  ?  But  I  managed 
them  each  in  turn,  excepting  the  speaking  to  the  porter 
when  I  had  got  him.  My  breakfast  was  a  comfortable  one ; 
once  again  English-looking  tea,  white  bread,  and  good  butter, 
so  adieu  to  barley  flat  brod  and  smor. 

The  town  is  a  well-built  place,  but  not  much  seen  from 
the  harbour.  White,  new-looking  houses,  good  broad  well- 
paved  streets,  and  a  canal,  filled  with  bustle,  down  the  centre 
one.  It  is  called  the  second  city  of  Sweden  ;  it  scarcely  looks 
so  important. 

At  twelve  o'clock  I  was  under  way  on  board  a  small 
screw,  like  a  penny  Thames  steamer,  for  my  inland  water  trip 
through  the  country.  This  Gota  canal,  up  which  we  were  to 
pass,  is  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  in  the  land  ;  one  of  the 
great  man-works  of  the  world.  It  is  a  water-way  right  through 
the  country  from  Gottenburg  to  the  capital,  Stockholm ;  re- 
moving the  necessity  of  going  round  by  the  Baltic  by  linking 
sea  to  sea. 

It  mainly  consists  of  making  use  of  the  course  of  the 
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river  Gota,  and  the  linking  of  a  succession  of  lakes  together  ; 
but  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  encountered  were  tre- 
mendous. In  some  parts  a  canal  had  to  be  blasted  for  miles 
out  of  solid  rock,  and  the  level  of  it  to  be  raised  more  than  120 
feet,  which  has  been  accomplished  by  a  succession  of  locks, 
one  above  another,  and  then,  in  like  manner,  lowered  again  ; 
but  all  this  mighty  masterpiece  of  engineering  would  hardly 
be  thought  so  wonderful  in  this  day ;  but  it  was  marvellous 

indeed  when  done. 

* 

The  steamer  was  crowded  with  people,  and  this  was  to  be 
my  habitat  for  the  next  three  days.  Nearly  lost  my  dinner 
the  first  day,  not  knowing  when  they  went  to  it,  or  where  the 
saloon  was,  which  was  in  the  fore. 

A  Swede  begins  this  repast  by  reversing  our  usual  order ; 
bread,  butter  or  cheese,  radishes,  raw  turnip,  or  raw  salmon, 
nibbling  a  little  from  one  or  two  of  these,  which  are  cut  very 
thin,  and  laid  out  in  little  round  slices.  The  appetite  whetted, 
then  soup  whets  more,  and  all  the  great  things  follow. 

The  country  through  which  we  were  passing  at  first  was 
flat  and  rich — ^a  plain  bounded  by  rocky  bare  hills.  The  river 
was  deep  and  sluggish ;  much  traffic — ships  laden  with  timber, 
and  tow-steamers,  small  and  large.  White  villas  in  trees,  and 
homely  farmsteads.  By-and-by,  the  flat  valley  grew  nar- 
rower, and  the  hills  well  wooded.  The  river  made  many 
bends,  and  the  navigation  had  to  be  done  carefully.  Several 
times  it  was  left  where  the  stream  was  too  rapid,  and  we 
passed  up  through  locks  cut  for  the  purpose  along  its  side. 

Towards  evening  we  reached  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Troll- 
hatten.  These  falls  are  highly  extolled  by  all  Swedes,  and 
many  of  their  kings  have  visited  them.  Everybody  got  out 
of  the  steamer,  which  here,  of  necessity,  passed  into  a  canal 
again,  and  then  began  the  great  man-work  of  the  land. 
Nature  and  man  have  vied  in  competition,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  know  to  which  to  give  the  palm. 

Man  has  a  narrow  channel,  cut  through  solid  rock,  and 
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eleven  locks,  one  above  another,  hand  over  hand,  up  the  hill, 
to  take  the  steamer  to  the  high  level  above.  The  canal,  then, 
for  half-a-mile,  is  blasted  through  rock  the  whole  way,  till  it 
rejoins  the  river  at  the  top  of  the  falls. 

Nature  has  the  river  coming  down  through  a  narrow  pass 
of  rocks  for  about  half-a-mile ;  and,  for  that  distance,  it  is  a 
succession  of  cataracts  and  rapids.  It  is  certainly  exceedingly 
fine ;  but  they  should  be  seen  before  Norway  ones.  We 
visited  it  while  our  steamer  was  scaling  the  mountain. 

The  scenery  adds  much  to  the  beauty  all  round.  It  is 
exceedingly  picturesque.  A  belt  of  dark  forest  on  one  side, 
and  the  rocky  broken  ground,  grown  over  with  fir-trees,  and 
many  little  flowering  shrubs  on  the  other ;  the  river  dashes 
madly  through  the  fissure  between,  foaming  down  among 
island  rocks  in  whirlpools. 

Two  very  curious  waterholes  were  pointed  out  to  us, 
telling  of  different  times,  long  ago,  when  the  water  must  have 
washed  over  this  spot,  but  now  they  are  far  from  the  river's 
bed.  One  of  them  is  scrawled  all  over  within  it  with  the  names 
of  kings  and  queens  who  have  visited  this  celebrated  place. 

This  cavity,  in  Swedish,  is  termed  the  *  armchair,'  because, 
in  the  eye  of  a  Swede,  it  resembles  such  a  seat,  though  mine 
could  detect  no  such  resemblance.  But  the  Swede  must  be 
right,  because  I  was  afterwards  told  that  every  monarch  sits 
down  there  before  his  name  is  inscribed. 

Two  hours'  delay  going  up  through  the  locks,  and  our 
boat  entered  the  river  again.  The  scenery  was  pretty ;  rather 
flat,  thickly  wooded,  and  well  cultivated. 

Evening  shades  drew  over  us.  It  was  a  clear  night,  and 
we  hoisted  a  light  at  our  masthead.  Stopped  some  time  at 
the  town  of  Wednersborg,  on  the  bank  of  the  Wenern  lake. 
Too  dark  to  see  anything  ;  but  many  little  lights  were  twink- 
ling. This  lake  is  the  largest  in  Sweden.  It  is  very  irregular 
in  shape,  but  is  reputed  to  be  one  hundred  miles  in  length 
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and  fifty  at  its  widest  part     Quite  enough  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sea. 

Not  much  rest  that  night.  I  determined  to  devise  some 
plan  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  these  pests  in  future.  What 
would  it  be  in  Russia,  by-and-by  ?  I  dreaded  even  to  think 
of  it,  for  I  can  bear  any  other  hardship  but  this  with  impunity. 

Aug,  16,  Thursday, — Our  boat  had  traversed  the  Wenem 
during  the  night,  and  was  now  in  a  strip  of  canal  again.  The 
country,  as  before,  was  lovely  in  its  richness,  though  flat; 
and  little  red-ochre  farms  were  dotted  upon  it  everywhere. 
Com  was  ripe,  and  standing  in  golden  sheaves ;  and  there 
was  much  wood  and  forest  everywhere — a  kindly  shelter  when 
the  keen  winters  came  on.  We  passed  through  many  locks, 
and  were  thereby  much  detained.  At  these  times  children 
brought  baskets  of  wild  raspberries  and  cherries  to  us  in 
abundance.  Here,  between  the  Wenern  and  the  next  lake, 
the  Viken,  the  highest  level  is  gained,  307  feet  above  the  sea. 

And  now  it  was  evening,  and  most  lovely ;  everything 
most  green — ^glades  of  birch-trees  drooping  over  the  water. 
All  still  and  calm,  broken  only  once  by  the  shrill  shriek  of 
our  whistle,  as  a  vessel  crowded  with  white  sails  came  by. 
The  canal  is  very  narrow  and  winding,  so  we  had  only  gone 
half  speed  all  day. 

At  last  our  boat  entered  the  Viken. 

Its  gently  swelling  shores  are  lovely ;  forested  in  dark 
green,  with  a  small  clearing  or  two,  waving  with  corn,  and  a 
red  farm  peeping  up  in  them. 

Our  course  through  was  difficult,  on  account  of  shallows, 
and  it  was  marked  out  by  thin  stakes  driven  in  at  intervals. 
Soon  we  entered  a  labyrinth  of  islands,  hundreds  of  little  islets 
of  fir-trees  and  stone.  Here  our  lake  seemed  to  end,  and 
no  passage  on — no  way  anywhere  through  its  dense  wooded 
shore.  At  last  a  dark  strip  of  still  water,  and  we  stole  noise- 
lessly up  between  overshadowing  trees ;  then  emerging  at  a 
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little  red  village,  almost  lost  in  wood,  we  dropped  down  a 
lock — ^for  the  first  time  down — into  a  branch  of  the  Lake 
Wettern. 

Another  beautiful  water !  belted  all  round  with  thick 
wood.  Wending  our  way  silently  across  it,  everything  was 
still  and  the  lovely  shores  looked  uninhabited,  except  for  an 
occasional  red  cottage  peering  up  among  the  thick  trees  from 
the  sides  of  the  many  creeks  and  bays.  A  picturesque,  half- 
naked  urchin,  standing  out  upon  a  small  flat  promontory, 
looking  at  us,  and  a  woman  seated  near  a  boat  on  the  shore, 
made  a  perfect  foreground  to  the  wild,  passing  scene. 

By-and-by  a  village  appeared,  starting  up  from  among 
the  green,  and  afterwards  the  lake  widened  out,  and  our  track 
for  three  hours  lay  right  across  these  broad  waters  of  the 
Wettern. 

The  sun  set.  On  the  opposite  shore  we  reached  another 
town,  and  after  a  short  delay,  glided  on  through  the  gloom. 
It  was  almost  dark,  and  our  boat  was  in  the  canal  again, 
looking  like  some  gaunt  spectre,  with  her  many  glaring  cabin 
lights,  and  one  aloft  of  bright  red. 

And  now  another  wonderful  work ! 

She  stopped  in  a  lock  ;  the  canal  strip  had  led  her  to  the 
edge  of  a  steep  hill-side,  down  which  she  had  to  go.  It 
was  a  curious  sight  in  the  half  light,  lock  below  lock,  one 
beneath  the  other,  and  far  down  the  waters  of  another  lake, 
glistening  brightly  in  the  moon's  rays.  But  down  she 
went,  each  stony  coffin  in  turn  slowly  opening  its  great, 
creaking  gates  to  receive  her.  Down  she  sank,  lower  and 
lower  down  the  hill-side,  and  at  last  safely  reached  the  waters 
of  the  Roxen.  Now  she  was  free  once  more,  and  struck 
away  merrily  through  its  waters. 

^ug'  I7»  Friday. — All  night  we  had  been  steaming  across 
the  Roxen,  several  times  stopping  to  take  up  and  put  down 
passengers  at  villages  along  the  shore.  Now  came  canal 
again.     The  country  pretty.     Men  busily  ploughing  with  red 
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oxen  in  the  fields,  and  the  sun  shining  brightly  upon  every- 
thing. Then  many  locks  were  passed,  which  at  last 
brought  us  down  to  sea  level.  Then  the  canal  way  was 
over — ^the  blue  waters  of  the  Baltic  were  before  us.  Here 
was  the  town  of  Soderkoping  on  our  right,  famed  for  its 
mineral  waters.  It  is  much  frequented  by  the  Stockholmers, 
and  IS  a  Tunbridge  Wells,  or  a  Harrogate  to  them. 

The  coasting  along  the  Baltic  was  beautiful ;  a  deep 
inland  channel,  through  islands,  and  the  main  sea  entirely 
shut  out  in  the  maze  of  them.  Every  island  a  bed  of  rock,  but 
from  every  possible  cranny  and  chink  grew  a  fir  or  a  shrub. 
The  land  was  low ;  but  all  its  long  length  a  forest  line  of  firs. 
This  continued  for  above  fifty  miles,  and  then  we  turned 
inland  again,  up  another  short  bit  of  canal,  which  led  into 
the  famed  lake  of  Malar,  at  the  outlet  of  which  lake  with  the 
Baltic  Sea,  the  city  of  Stockholm  lies. 

It  was  night,  and  our  way  was  a  thin  line  of  water, 
through  trees  ;  a  dark,  overshadowed  passage.  Banks,  trees, 
and  water,  all  most  beautiful,  everything  serene  and  still, 
water  like  glass,  with  a  strip  of  clear,  dark  sky,  glittering  with 
stars,  overhead. 

The  small  town  of  Sodertalje,  and  its  lock,  stayed  us  a 
few  minutes,  with  its  two  pretty  bridges,  almost  too  dark  to 
see,  one  of  them  swinging  open  at  our  approach,  and  then 
we  were  in  the  waters  of  the  Malar,  and  in  two  hours  more 
would  be  at  Stockholm. 

We  still  seemed  in  a  channel  of  islands — no  open  water  all 
the  way. 

I  was  on  deck,  and  a  Swede  stood  by  me ;  he  was  intently 
looking  out  upon  a  dark-looking  mountain,  and  I  said  to 
him, '  What  is  it  > ' 

*  Oh,'  he  said,  *  you  not  know  then  all  about  dat  ? ' 

I  expressed  my  ignorance,  and  he  went  on  to  tell  me  a 
strange  tale  about  an  iron  hat  and  a  war  king. 

An  iron  hat  is  stuck  on  a  pole,  there,  on  that  high  rock, 
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which  once  belonged  to  a  war  king ;  which,  as  long  as  he  wore 
it,  brought  him  fine  weather,  and  gave  his  fleet  fair  wind. 

*  But  once  it  fell  from  his  head,'  he  said,  *  and  a  dark 
looming  cliff*  is  there,  down  which  the  war  king  dashed,  when 
beset  with  foes,  and  his  fleet  far  away,  and  so  he  plunged 
headlong  into  the  sea.  His  hat  then  was  stuck  up  upon  a 
pole,  as  a  trophy,  there ;  *  but  alas !  it  was  too  dark  for  me  to 
see  it.  It  was  midnight  now ;  I  was  alone  on  deck.  We 
passed  one  jutting  out  dark  headland  more,  and  suddenly 
across  the  narrow,  dark  channel  of  water  gleamed  a  long  line 
of  sparkling  footlights — some  fifty,  or  sixty,  or  more — a  star- 
dotted,  regular  line,  just  above  the  water's  edge.  They  shone 
faintly  at  first,  but  brightened  every  moment,  and  their 
numbers  quickly  doubled,  and  others  came  twinkling  out  on 
the  hill-sides ;  many  villas  were  there,  but  we  passed  them  all 
unseen.  At  last  we  gave  a  long,  shrill  whistle,  and  the  lights 
danced  in  the  ripples  on  the  water,  and  dim,  gaunt  ghosts 
seemed  reared  up  behind,  which  soon  dissolved  into  white 
houses.  A  moment  more,  and  a  thin  spire  shot  up  from  the 
centre,  tapering  up  far  and  high,  and  a  buzz  of  voices  struck 
upon  the  ear ;  ships  and  quay  were  plainly  there,  and  we  ran 
within  the  phalanx  of  an  army  of  steamers. 

And  this  was  Stockholm  ! 

And  now  a  rapid  overhauling  of  trunks  and  bags  took 
place,  and  then  I  passed  ashore ;  a  rough  porter  seized  me, 
as  my  guide,  and  in  ten  minutes  more,  through  dimly  lighted 
streets,  I  was  located  in  a  first-rate  house,  the  H6tel  de 
Rydberg,  in  a  room  looking  out  on  a  square,  a  bridge,  and 
beyond  them  the  palace  of  the  kings. 

The  following  three  days  I  devoted  to  seeing  the  city. 
That  accomplished,  and  its  environs  of  chiefest  note  having 
been  visited,  I  took  steamer  and  went  off*  inland  and  saw 
Upsala,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  of  Sweden ;  also  the 
tumuli  of  the  demigods,  Thor,  Odin,  and  Freya;   also  the 
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house  of  Linnaeus,  the  botanist ;  also  the  historical  chateau  of 
Shokloster,  and  also  other  things.  Then  I  had  one  day  more 
at  Stockholm,  and  then  I  left  for  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Czar. 

Stockholm  is  a  beautiful  city,  but  mainly  so  on  account  of 
her  position.  She  has  been  termed  the  Venice  of  the  north, 
and  in  some  degree,  like  Venice,  she  does  sit,  as  a  city 
brooding  upon  waters.  She  is  approached  by  two  mighty 
waterways,  and  these  are  her  main  thoroughfares.  The  one 
is  a  most  lovely  fiord,  winding  down,  like  a  broad  river  with 
forested  slopes,  to  the  Baltic,  and  the  other  is  up  the  Lake  of 
Malar ;  the  city  being  built  upon  islands,  between  the  ways 
Unking  across  from  land  to  land,  just  at  the  narrowest  point, 
and  where  the  lake  mingles  itself  in  the  fiord. 

The  chief  and  only  great  building  is  the  Palace,  and  that 
rears  itself  conspicuously  above  all,  proudly  looking  down 
upon  the  many  blocks  of  white,  red-roofed  houses.  There 
are  also  several  white  Grecian  towers,  and  two  tall,  tapering 
spires. 

The  main  streets  are  straight  and  good,  but  the  traffic 
along  them  is  meagre,  an  occasional  carriage  or  two,  a  heavy 
two-wheeled  cart  lumbering  slowly  by,  and  a  bright  yellow 
'bus  now  and  then,  which  does  its  best  to  enliven  and  give  an 
air  of  business. 

It  is  down  upon  the  broad  granite  quays,  along  by  the 
side  of  the  shipping,  where  the  two  ways  of  water  end,  that 
the  scene  is  the  liveliest  There,  there  is  always  bustle  and 
throng.  Thence  from  these  quays,  all  over  the  water,  boats 
are  dashing  in  every  direction.  These  quays  and  the  water 
are  its  chief  thoroughfares.  Steamers  are  leaving  continually 
inland,  bound  to  town  and  village  up  the  lake,  and  others 
are  as  often  coming  in.  Close  at  hand  small  cock-boats  with 
tiny  locomotives  tied  down  in  their  centres,  wildly  whistling, 
dart  across  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  mainland  and 
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islands  and  suburbs  adjoining,  acting  as  water  omnibusses 
for  the  people.  Other  busses  rowed  by  women,  who  come 
down  from  the  country  in  the  summer  season,  vie  with  them 
for  a  pittance,  and  will  take  you  across  anywhere. 

So  the  waters  and  quays  teem  with  life,  though  the  streets 
seem  somewhat  empty  and  forlorn ;  and  the  most  continuous 
sound  everywhere,  wherever  you  may  happen  to  be,  instead 
of  the  rumble  and  the  racket  of  cartwheels  or  cabs,  is  the 
shriek  following  shriek  of  steam-launches'  whistles. 

The  walks  and  the  parks  upon  the  islands  near,  all  quite 
unique  of  their  kind,  are  beautifully  shaded  under  avenues  of 
trees  overlooking  the  lake  or  the  fiord,  and  are  rich  in  hill  and 
dale,  in  rock,  in  wood,  and  in  water.  Of  these  the  Djurgard, 
or  Deerpark,  is  the  finest,  and  no  capital  in  Europe  can  boast 
of  one  so  highly  picturesque  as  it  is. 

Of  the  principal  sights  a  grand  palace  stands  pre-eminent, 
teeming  with  statues,  pictures,  sculptures,  and  marbles ;  then 
there  is  the  Riddarhus,  or  House  of  Assembly,  of  the  nobles  ; 
and  a  church  used  as  a  royal  mausoleum,  filled  with  sarco- 
phagi and  coffins,  of  which  the  chief  is  that  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  the  first  champion  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  the 
land  ;  and  besides  these  there  is  really  little  more.  But  the 
palace  of  Drottingholm  is  worthy  of  a  visit  This  is  built  on 
one  of  the  lovely  isles  which  stud  the  lake,  and  about  four 
miles  distant  from  Stockholm. 

The  lake  itself,  too,  once  seen,  can  never  be  forgotten.  It 
is  quite  netted  over  with  islands  and  islets,  the  larger  ones — 
woods,  and  meadows,  and  fields  ;  the  smaller  ones — fir-trees 
and  stone,  and  all,  except  the  bare  rocks,  green  as  emeralds. 

The  palace  is  a  magnificent  structure,  and  is  the  Balmoral 

or  Osborne  of  its  kings,  whither  they  have  resorted  in  summer 

to  enjoy  quiet  and  repose.    Within  are  splendid   suites  of 

rooms,  and  in  one  a  fine  portrait  gallery,  which  contains  all 

'cd    heads  of  Europe,  and   some    deceased    ones 
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besides.  The  gardens  are  beautiful,  and  the  scenery  lovely. 
In  one  spot  is  an  outdoor  theatre  formed  by  rows  of  thick 
lime-trees  cut  and  trimmed  into  walls  as  required,  forming 
several  rooms  round  a  large  pit  centre  for  the  robing  and 
receiving  the  actors ;  a  curious  freak  of  man — not  nature,  this 
time,  and  one  that  would  take  a  long  waiting  to  see  done ; 
for  trees  will  not  grow  in  a  day,  and  kings,  and  queens,  and 
actresses,  might  all  have  grown  tired  and  old  in  the  waiting. 

After  this  the  next  thing  I  did  was  to  start  off  for  Upsala, 
where  there  is  their  chief  university. 

Aug.  2isty  Tuesday. — I  left  Stockholm  for  this  expedition 
the  following  day,  and  I  hoped  to  be  back  the  day  after.  My 
object  was  not  only  to  visit  Upsala,  but  to  see  more  of  the 
beautiful  lake  and  other  interesting  places  by  the  way.  So 
punctually  at  five  minutes  to  eight  that  morning  I  was  down 
on  the  quay. 

Six  steamers  lay  ready  with  their  steam  up,  each  busily 
taking  in  passengers,  each  bound  up  the  lake  somewhere  to 
different  small  towns  and  islands.  I  had  a  guide  with  me 
who  could  speak  bad  English,  and  he  led  me  on  to  the  right 
one.  Punctually  at  eight  we  were  off,  and  the  five  others 
also  swung  round  at  the  same  time.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight, 
all  together  for  a  moment,  with  their  waving  columns  of 
white  steam,  and  then  one  following  another  in  a  long  line. 
We  broke  company  first,  turning  into  a  branch  to  the  right 
The  scenery  was  all  most  beautiful,  and  the  day  almost 
without  a  cloud.  When  about  half  way,  we  passed  the  old 
town  of  Sigtuna,  which  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  first 
settlements  of  man  in  Sweden.  Odin  established  himself 
here.  He  was  a  king  when  living,  but  a  god  when  dead. 
Here  he  caused  temples  to  be  built  and  sacrifices  to  be 
annually  made,  which,  when  he  died,  were  offered  to  him, 
and  continued  to  be  so  for  centuries  afterwards. 

Sigtuna  was  then  of  much  greater  size  than  it  now  is ;  but 
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its  one  ruined  steeple  and  three  other  towers  of  its  once 
encircling  walls  are  the  only  vestiges  of  other  days  which 
remain.  Afterwards  we  passed  the  great  chateau  of  Shok- 
loster,  the  seat  of  the  noble  and  historical  family  of  Brahe. 
It  is  built  very  near  to  the  water's  edge.  I  visited  it  on  my 
return  the  next  day. 

After  this,  in  a  short  time  we  reached  the  head  of  this 
branch  of  the  lake,  but  Upsala  was  still  two  miles  further  on, 
and  we  approached  it  up  the  course  of  a  narrow  and  sluggish 
river.  We  reached  the  town  at  two ;  and  men,  or  rather  big 
boys,  from  the  university,  in  white  caps,  met  us  at  the  landing. 
These  white  caps  with  a  narrow  band  of  black  and  a  small 
rosette  of  the  Swedish  national  colours  in  front  are  the  only 
distinctive  marks  which  they  wear. 

And  now  I  searched  in  vain  for  colleges  and  towers — there 
was  nothing  in  the  place  of  the  kind.  The  collegians  all  live 
in  private  houses.  A  large  brick  cathedral,  and  a  great  ugly 
palace  of  the  same  dingy  red  material,  which  looked  more 
like  a  gaol  or  a  union,  overtopped  the  town  from  higher 
ground.  The  town  was  simple  enough — one  of  straight  streets 
and  the  usual  rows  of  white  houses — yet  this  for  centuries 
was  the  capital  of  Sweden.  Afterwards  I  went  up  to  the 
cathedral.  It  is  an  immense  brick  edifice,  and  has  been 
evidently  very  beautiful  in  its  time.  Its  style  is  Gothic.  It 
has  two  high  square  towers,  which  were  once  surmounted  by 
beautiful  spires — now  the  tops  are  Grecian  interlopers.  In 
the  inside,  the  tombs  are  the  chief  objects  of  interest;  and 
that  of  Gustavus  Wasa,  the  founder  of  the  Christian  dynasty 
in  Sweden,  with  those  of  two  out  of  his  three  wives,  is 
amongst  them  ;  also  John,  one  of  his  sons.  The  attitude  of 
this  statue  is  beautiful ;  white  marble,  a  warrior  asleep,  resting 
on  his  hand.  Also  there  is  the  tomb  of  the  botanist  Linnaeus, 
who  lived  and  died  near  here  ;  and  many  more.  I  was  then 
shown  relics  of  a  saint  Eric  in  a  silver  shrine,  and  a  broken 
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stone  god,  two  or  three  feet  long,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Thor, 
being  found  at  Old  Upsala  in  the  mound  there  which  bears 
his  name.  Upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  towers  there  was  a 
man  on  the  look-out,  to  give  alarm  in  case  of  fire.  All  day 
and  all  night  he  is  there.  He  sounds  through  a  speaking- 
trumpet  the  hours  and  the  quarters,  repeating  them  as  soon 
as  the  clock  has  dofie  striking.  This  is  to  prove  himself 
awake.  Only  a  year  and  a  half  ago  a  considerable  portion 
of  one  of  the  streets  was  burnt  down. 

In  all  the  principal  towns  of  Sweden  a  man  is  always 
posted  upon  the  church-steeple.  At  Stockholm,  there  are 
seven  or  eight  men  always  on  the  look-out  from  its  towers. 
In  case  of  fire  the  bells  are  rung,  and  a  flag  is  hoisted  in  that 
comer  of  the  steeple  which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  conflagra- 
tion, as  at  Christiania.  No  new  houses,  in  any  large  towns, 
are  now  allowed  to  be  constructed  of  wood. 

There  is  a  splendid  view  from  the  modern  red  palace  near 
it,  over  the  town  below,  and  the  rich  plain  of  waving  com 
which  stretches  to  the  horizon  beyond. 

Its  grand  attraction  is  its  library,  which  is  of  enormous 
size  ;  it  numbers  1 30,000  printed  books  and  7000  manuscripts, 
and  contains  many  literary  curiosities.  Here  is  the  cele- 
brated Codex  ArgenteuSy  being  a  copy  of  the  four  Gospels,  as 
translated  into  the  Moeso-Gothic  language  by  Bishop  Ulfilas, 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  written  in  letters 
of  silver,  whence  its  name,  upon  vellum  of  a  pale  purple 
colour. 

Also,  I  was  shown  the  first  book  which  was  printed  in 
Sweden — an  old  Icelandic  Edda — a  book  of  fables ;  also  a 
Bible  containing  annotations  and  autographs  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon.  In  another  building,  near,  is  a  most  marvellous 
Italian  cabinet,  and  some  interesting  portraits  and  pictures. 
The  cabinet  is  wonderful,  indeed,  and  would  have  been  a 
worthy  creation  for  the  lamp  of  Aladdin.     It  had  been  taken 
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from  Germany,  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Its  slides  and 
secret  drawers  are  innumerable,  and  are  filled  with  works  of 
art  and  the  most  costly  gems.  Beautiful  miniature  pictures, 
mostly  biblical  representations,  adorned  the  sides  of  the 
small  door-panels,  painted  on  agate  slabs,  and  other  precious 
stones. 

A  Russian  nobleman,  some  months  back,  my  guide  told 
me,  spent  three  whole  days  looking  into  it,  and  finally  offered 
the  Government  300,000  roubles  (about  47,000/.)  for  it,  but 
which  was  refused.  He  seems  to  have  been  rather  free  with 
his  cash  in  other  ways,  according  to  the  statement  of  my 
laquais.  Having  just  dined,  a  party  of  students  came  by  his 
hotel  and  serenaded  him,  singing  him  a  song  beneath  his  win- 
dow, and  he  ordered  his  servant  to  give  them  twenty-five 
roubles  (near  four  pounds),  but  whether  to  quiet  or  to  en- 
courage them  my  guide  did  not  say. 

The  servant  threw  it  out  from  the  window;  the  young 
men  were  indignant,  and  sent  up  word  that  they  had 
money  enough  of  their  own  to  drink  his  health  in  if  they 
chose. 

In  the  afternoon  I  hired  a  carriage  and  went  across  the 
plain  three  miles  to  the  village  of  Old  Upsala.  This  is  a 
most  interesting  spot  to  the  antiquarian.  It  was  here,  after 
the  dynasty  and  worship  of  Odin  had  been  firmly  established 
in  the  country,  that  the  national  temple  was  erected,  and  the 
great  sacrifices  annually  made. 

There  is  a  curious  old  church,  and  a  strange  and  very 
ancient  wooden  belfry  steeple  near  it,  the  lower  portion  of 
which  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  heathen 
temple.  There  are  three  great  grassy  mounds  close  by,  and 
these  are  reported  to  be  the  burial-places  of  the  three  great 
Scandinavian  deities  who  ruled  her — Odin,  Thor,  and  Freya. 
The  mounds  have  been  all  burrowed  into  by  man,  after  the 
pursuit  of  relics  and  treasure ;  but  little  besides  bones,   and 
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spear-heads,  and  such  like,  have  been  found.  These  hills  are 
partly  natural,  formed  evidently  by  water,  and  afterwards 
shaped  and  enlarged ;  many  smaller  ones  may  be  seen  in 
other  parts  of  the  plain. 

While  I  was  standing  on  Odin's  mound,  a  woman  brought 
me  mead  to  drink,  in  a  horn  ornamented  with  silver,  and  I 
was  to  quaff  it  there.  Sweden's  queen,  and  a  princess,  had 
done  so  on  the  ist  of  June,  two  months  before  me,  and  out 
of  the  same  horn,  and  upon  the  same  spot,  so  that  I  had  had 
an  honourable  example  set  me. 

Next  morning,  August  22,  Wednesday,  at  3  a.m.,  stars 
just  waning,  I  rattled  out  of  Upsala  to  visit  the  famed  Mora 
Stone,  and  the  house  where  the  botanist  Linnaeus  lived.  I 
went  thus  early  that  I  might  be  in  time  to  catch  the  boat  at 
the  castle  of  Shokloster,  on  the  lake,  as  it  went  back  again  to 
Stockholm. 

It  was  just  getting  light  when  we  reached  the  red-ochre 
farm  of  the  celebrated  namer  of  flowers.  It  was  an  early  visit, 
and  we  were  loudly  greeted  by  dogs.  The  present  owner  is 
no  relation  to  the  botanist. 

He  appeared  at  last,  having  hurriedly  pulled  on  his  clothes, 
awoke  by  the  incessant  barking  of  his  two  half-English  set- 
ters, and  in  spite  of  this  sudden  arousing,  for  which  we  apo- 
logised as  we  best  could,  he  received  us  very  cordially,  and 
bid  us  enter  and  see  all  we  wished. 

He  was  quite  the  gentleman,  and  bore  some  sort  of  title, 
as  chief  game-preserver  to  the  king.  Sweden  is  full  of  grand 
titles  to  very  small  things.  The  relics  of  the  great  botanist 
were  many.  It  was  evidently  a  much  lionized  spot.  A 
chestnut  tree,  carefully  propped,  overshadowed  the  door,  which 
was  planted,  as  they  tell  you,  by  his  hand.  There  were  his 
rooms  upstairs  papered  by  himself  with  printed  flowers  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  his  names  to  them  written  on  each ; 
his  old  bed,  and  his  chairs,  his  walking-sticks,  a  manuscript 
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of  plants  and  other  things  ;  picture  of  himself,  and  also  of  his 
wife,  when  young,  and,  again,  another  when  old — a  lamentable 
difference ;  also  of  his  three  good-looking  daughters,  their 
hair  turned  up  straight  back  off  their  foreheads  ;  and,  lastly, 
of  his  favourite  monkey. 

And  now  the  next  thing  to  see  was  the  Mora  Stone,  so  I 
hurried  our  driver  on.  This  Mora  Stone  is,  in  fact,  eleven 
stones,  which  mark  the  place  where  the  ancient  kings  were 
elected  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  They  are  small  and 
insignificant  in  size ;  rough  stones,  of  no  particular  form  or 
shape,  and  evidently  belong  to  a  very  rude  and  barbarous  age, 
and  have  runic  inscriptions  upon  them.  They  are  arranged 
along  the  three  sides  of  a  small  building  built  purposely  over 
them,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  little  chapel  from  the 
road.  Upon  the  ceiling  of  the  building  are  inscribed  the 
various  elections  of  kings  made  at  the  Mora  Stone  ;  they  are 
in  all  eight,  from  Sten  Kil,  1060,  to  Christian  I.  in  1457, 
besides  Sten  Sture,  who,  in  15 12,  was  here  chosen  adminis- 
trator of  the  kingdom. 

Leaving  this  interesting  historical  spot,  we  again  hurried 
on,  and  at  7.30  a.m.  reached  the  shores  of  the  Malar  lake.  A 
boat  was  at  once  prepared  to  take  me  down  it.  An  hour  s 
row,  and  we  were  at  the  chateau  of  Shokloster.  I  had  one 
good  hour  to]  inspect  it  before  the  steamer  would  pass  by 
and  pick  me  up.  A  very  short  walk  through  shrubbery,  and  I 
was  at  the  spot,  and  found  it  a  fine  old  place  in  the  olden 
style,  with  a  courtyard  in  its  centre. 

It  was  full  of  curiosities  of  every  kind,  the  chief  of  them 
spoils  taken  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  some  royal  gifts 
presented  to  the  family  of  Brake  for  their  services  to  their 
country.  Also  a  most  extensive  library,  many  pictures,  some 
splendid  tapestry,  a  magnificent  armoury,  and  very  many 
quaint  old  things.  It  is  built  upon  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
lake,  though  there  is  no  evidence  in  passing  by  it  that  it  is  so. 
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The  island  is  of  considerable  size,  and  much  of  it  park-like  in 
appearance,  and  the  rest  well  cultivated.  All  of  it  belongs  to 
the  Baron  Brahe. 

I  was  picked  up  by  the  steamer  at  9.30.  It  was  very  windy, 
returning  to  Stockholm,  and  two  hats  of  the  passengers  found 
a  watery  grave.  My  stay  in  Sweden  was  now  well-nigh 
spent.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  perhaps  Nijni,  in  the  far 
interior,  with  possibly  even  Persia  in  the  remote  distance, 
were  now  before  me.  I  had  determined  to  go  on  to  Russia, 
though  my  guide,  my  Stockholm  laquais,  who  had  travelled 
through  a  great  part  of  that  country  as  courier,  did  his  best 
to  disturb  my  mind  by  telling  me  of  every  conceivable  trouble 
that  I  should  experience,  and  assuring  me  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  going  quite  alone  ;  he,  of  course,  wanted  to 
engage  himself  as  my  servant,  and  then  these  troubles  would 
be  dispersed.  But  no  ;  I  had  always  a  hatred  of  all  couriers, 
and  come  what  might  I  determined  to  go  alone. 

I  had  already  become  accustomed  to  shifting  for  myself, 
and  in  using  signs  instead  of  speaking,  so  I  felt  confident 
that  somehow  or  other  I  could  manage. 

But  Murray  had  also  drawn  a  very  woful  picture  of  the 
pleasures  of  travelling  there,  of  the  excessive  overhauling  of 
luggage,  of  the  endless  passport  examinations  and  fees,  and 
of  the  gross  extortion  and  impudence  of  the  laquais;  and 
when  wishing  to  depart  again  and  leave  the  country,  I  should 
not  be  permitted  to  do  so  in  peace,  but  first  must  present  my- 
self to  the  police  officers,  and  then  to  the  military  governor, 
my  consul,  and  to  the  alien  office,  at  each  of  which  a  fee  had 
to  be  given.  A  bright  picture  indeed.  And  even  then,  when 
permission  had  been  granted  me  to  leave,  I  must  be  gazetted 
three  times  for  the  sake  of  creditors,  which  process  would 
take  nine  days  more. 

But  go  I  was  resolved,  notwithstanding  these  evils,  which 
might   be   exaggerated ;   for,   after  seeing    Petersburg    and 
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Moscow,  I  retained  a  hope  of  reaching  the  great  fair  of 
Nijni  Novgorod  besides.  A  stupendous  gathering  of  mortals, 
100,000  of  every  nation  under  heaven, — a  sight  worth  seeing. 
I  could  now  only  learn  that  the  fair  was  held  in  the  autumn, 
and  was  probably  then  going  on,  that  it  lasted  five  or  six 
weeks  ;  but  all  information  I  could  gather  was  most  unsatis- 
factory and  vague. 

At  Stockholm,  I  found  a  steamer  was  leaving  for  Russia 
on  the  night  of  the  following  day,  so  at  once  went  on  board 
and  booked  for  the  capital  of  the  Czar.  I  should  here  state 
that  I  had  reduced  my  baggage  to  the  smallest  possible 
dimensions,  so  that  I  might  be  dependent  on  no  one.  My 
whole  luggage  was  comprised  in  two  Lilliputian  port- 
manteaus, scarcely  worthy  of  the  name,  only  half  full,  the 
remaining  space  left  for  future  purchases  of  curiosities,  and 
with  a  wrapper,  a  cape,  and  a  great-coat  beside.  This  was 
my  complete  outfit ;  but  I  must  own  it  seems  bulky  after  the 
two  shirts  and  a  toothbrush,  the  apocryphal  baggage  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  Charles  Napier  : — 
I  flannel  waistcoat 

1  night-shirt 

2  flannel  day-shirts. 

4  collars. 

5  pairs  of  stockings. 
I  pair  of  boots. 

I  pair  of  slippers,  and 

I  dress  suit  of  black,  for  any  special  occasion. 
Also  I  had  had  prepared  for  me  at  Stockholm,  a  pair  ot 
linen  sheets  sewn  together  in  the  form  of  a  great  bag,  one  end 
being  open,  and  closed  by  a  string.  I  had  experienced  the 
want  of  some  such  defence  against  insect  pests  upon  the  Gota 
steamer,  and  so  determined  to  be  better  prepared  for  the 
future. 

My  library  consisted  of  a  Bible,  a  hymn-book,   and   a 
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Murray  ;  and  the  Murray  was  dispensed  with,  as  of  no  use, 
after  Nijni. 

These,  then,  with  sponge,  soap,  and  brushes,  completed 
my  kit. 

Before  morning  broke  on  24th  of  August,  Friday,  we  were 
fairly  under  way.  The  rattling  of  chains  overhead  told  me 
that  we  were  heaving  up  anchor.    Farewell  to  liberty  land ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  BALTIC — PETERSBURG — GRAND  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONY 
AT  ST.  ISAAC'S — THE  FESTIVAL  AMONG  THE  TOMBS. 

We  were  steaming  out  into  the  Baltic ;  and  we  soon  began  to 
knock  about  fiercely,  but  at  eleven  the  sea  became  calmer. 
Stopped  once  at  a  place  that  I  think  was  Waxholm,  the 
furthest  out-fortress  of  Sweden  ;  but  I  could  not  ask, — there 
was  not  one  man  on  board  that  could  speak  ten  words  I 
could  understand,  save  the  captain. 

The  Baltic  seemed  strewed  with  islands, — we  were  never 
in  fair  open  sea.  At  dusk  we  neared  the  opposite  shore,  and 
presently,  guided  by  lights  on  the  land,  entered  the  mouth  of 
a  river,  and  continually  whistling  to  proclaim  our  approach, 
we  reached  the  town  of  Abo.  This  is  a  most  ancient  city  of 
Finland,  and  once  one  of  considerable  importance,  but  since 
its  union  with  Russia  it  has  sunk  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance. We  remained  moored  there  all  night,  and  had  a 
considerable  exchange  of  passengers. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  were  off,  and  we 
were  coasting  along  shore  all  day.  We  passed  a  succession 
of  islands  and  rocks, — nothing  but  granite  and  firs.  On  one 
of  these  bare  rocks  we  noticed  the  ruins  of  a  fort,  which,  by 
the  order  of  Admiral  Napier,  had  been  battered  down.  One 
would  have  fancied  it  to  have  been  harmless,  but  it  seems  in 
that  Baltic  campaign  of  ours  it  was  thought  otherwise,  and 
so  was  used  as  a  target  for  a  few  hours. 

The  day  passed  away  slowly.    The  wind  was  cold  ;  and 
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for  exercise  and  warmth  I  paced  the  deck.  The  phlegmatic 
Finns,  muffled  up  in  long  great  cloaks,  looked  on  with 
astonishment,  evidently  thinking  the  Englishman  mad. 

In  the  evening,  failing  to  reach  Helsingfors,  our  proper 
station,  we  anchored  just  where  we  were  till  morning.  These 
seas  can  scarcely  be  navigated  at  night  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of  rocks  and  islands. 

Aug,  26/A,  Sunday,  A  lovely  morning.  In  Helsingfors 
early.  This  city  looked  almost  new,  so  dazzling  white  and 
clean.  The  roofs  of  tin  are  painted  green,  and  yellow,  and 
red,  which  looked  odd  at  first,  but  this  is  the  fashion  all  over 
Russia,  and  very  soon  one  gets  accustomed  to  anything. 
Light  green  is  the  colour  most  used. 

A  great,  glistening  new  church,  with  large  Corinthian 
columns  and  a  dome,  was  the  central  object,  built  on  high 
ground,  and  seen  from  far  looking  very  hot  and  staring  in  the 
bright  sun. 

Some  big  ships  were  in  the  harbour,  and  many  small  ones 
lying  along  the  broad  line  of  quay ;  and,  though  Sunday^ 
there  was  plenty  of  work  going  on. 

This  town,  different  from  Abo,  has  thriven  under  the 
Russian  yoke,  which  is  accounted  for  by  their  having  made  it 
the  capital  of  Finland  instead  of  Abo.  It  is  exceedingly  well 
gfuarded  by  sea,  and  has  been  likened  to  our  Gibraltar.  It  is 
protected  by  the  great  works  and  fortresses  of  Sweaborg^ 
built  on  islands  at  the  approach  to  the  bay. 

It  was  interesting  to  mark  the  changes  which  were  already 
coming  on  over  the  scene, — changes  in  people  and  customs. 
We  were  evidently  approaching  some  new  country,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  whence  we  had  come.  Officials  stood  in 
long  robes,  down  to  their  feet,  on  the  quay,  and  were  far  more 
dictatorial  and  despotic  than  before, — each  acted  as  though 
the  great  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  himself  stood  at  his 
elbow  to  back  him. 
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Coachmen,  too,  with  long  beards  and  conical  hats,  wore 
long  robes.  They  sat  on  their  boxes,  a  rein  in  each  hand — 
no  whip — farmer-wife-like,  chucking  and  cheering  to  make 
their  nags  speed  on. 

There  was  also  a  band  of  soldiers  in  long  robes,  looking 
like  lines  of  Noah's  Ark  men,  dressed  from  top  to  toe  in 
snuffy  light-brown  coats,  as  though  just  returned  from  some 
diggings. 

We  were  delayed  here  several  hours.  Carriages  had  to 
be  taken  on  board,  and  stalls  erected  for  four  horses  ;  but  it 
was  ended  at  last,  away  went  the  boarding-planks  ashore,  and 
at  midday  we  had  struck  off  for  Revel,  a  town  four  and  a  half 
hours  off  on  the  opposite  shore. 

Four  and  a  half  hours'  fast  steam  across  open  sea  ran  us 
to  it,  and  we  anchored  behind  long  lines  of  screening  earth- 
works in  its  harbour.  This  town  is  very  ancient,  and  strongly 
fortified.  It  looked  pretty,  built  on  a  hill  and  covering  its 
sides  with  one  tall  spire,  and  two  or  three  smaller  ones  rising 
up  from  among  its  houses.  We  lay  ait  anchor  behind  long 
rows  of  cannon  mouths  upon  the  earthworks  all  round  the  inner 
and  outer  harbours.  Nine  men-of-war,  all  steamers,  lay  out- 
side, and  looked  like  work  and  strength. 

Stayed  here  till  eight  p.m.,  loading  and  unloading,  the 
deck  swarming  with  long-robed  custom-house  officers  all  the 
time.^  Signs  of  our  approaching  a  big  city  thickened.  We 
took  in  many  more  people,  both  of  lower  and  higher  grades. 
Several  more  carriages  came  aboard,  and  the  whole  ship  was 
crammed  with  goods.  The  paddle-boxes  carried  crates, 
stacked  high,  one  upon  another,  crammed  with  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  cackling  fowls ;  but,  alas  for  them !  merry 
only  for  a  little  time,  they  soon  rested  quiet,  covered  over 
with  a  thick  tarpaulin, — no  air,  they  stifled  each  other, — a 
'  Black-hole  of  Calcutta  *  to  them ;  but  it  saved  them  from 
dislocated  necks  in  the  end. 
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Revel  was  left  at  last,  and  we  steamed  on  all  night  up  the 
Gulf.  The  sea  was  rough  and  the  wind  blew  strong,  and 
there  was  much  groaning  from  women  in  the  cabin  next  mine, 
poor  mortals !  for  it  was  grin  and  bear. 

Morning  broke  at  last,  Monday  morning ;  and  the  gulf 
was  far  broader  than  I  had  expected  it  to  be,  no  land  to  be 
seen  on  either  side — a  broad  expanse  of  sea.  How  curious  to 
think  that  in  a  short  six  months  all  this  would  be  changed, 
the  water  frozen  as  hard  as  iron,  and  carriages  and  sledges, 
instead  of  steamers  and  ships,  passing  and  re-passing  upon  it 
There  will  then  be  high-roads,  hard  and  dry,  right  across  it 
Yes,  that  Gulf  Stream,  which  is  all  and  everything  to  the 
people  of  Norway,  passes  by  the  Baltic  without  the  slightest 
recognition  ;  and  so  while  1000  miles  north,  up  the  Nor- 
wegian coast,  is  always  open  sea  in  the  hardest  winters, 
this  coast  is  dead-locked  with  ice  for  months  to  the  outer 
world. 

At  length,  land  on  both  sides  became  visible;  it  was  a 
cheering  sight,  it  looked  like  reaching  the  end  before  long. 
Soon  afterwards,  a  long,  low  island  lay  in  our  front, — it  was 
Cronstadt,  the  town  covering  over  it,  and  almost  appeared  as 
if  joined  to  the  mainland.  The  only  deep  channel  is  along  by 
its  shore,  over  all  the  rest  of  the  gulf  are  reefs  of  sunken  sand  ; 
and  this  narrow  water-passage  is  defended  by  stupendous 
forts,  rising  up  like  Babel  towers  on  both  sides,  pierced  with 
holes  like  a  honeycomb,  tier  above  tier,  for  cannon. 

Such  is  the  far-famed  Cronstadt,  the  Bramah  lock  and 
key  to  the  capital. 

Close  by  a  forest  of  masts  rose  up  from  the  protected 
harbour,  batteries  outside,  and  stocks  and  wharfs  all  round 
within.  Here  was  the  Autocrat's  navy,  here  his  arsenal  and 
dockyard.  I  counted  from  twelve  to  fifteen  immense  new 
three-decker  hulks  on  the  stocks  getting  ready  for  the  next 
campaign. 
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I  talked  with  a  Russian  about  our  fleet  in  the  Baltic :  he 
said,  *  Had  your  Napier  been  Nelson,  he  would  soon  have 
come  on.  Now  the  key  is  warded  afresh,  and  two  Nelsons 
could  hardly  do  it/  He  also  assured  me  that  Petersburg 
was  considered  to  be  so  defenceless  and  unprotected  at  that 
time,  while  our  sailors  were  sporting  themselves  in  the  Baltic, 
that  immense  piles  of  faggots  were  laid  up  in  the  corners  of 
the  chief  streets  in  order  to  commit  the  city  to  the  flames 
sooner  than  that  the  hand  of  a  spoiler  should  touch  it  *  As 
we  did  to  Moscow,  so  we  would  have  done  to  Petersburg,'  he 
said. 

But  our  steamer  glided  on,  soon  we  should  be  at  the  great 
cit>',  though  at  present  there  was  no  sign  forward  of  anything. 
An  unusual  bustle  was  beginning  on  deck,  passengers  were 
grouping  together,  bringing  up  odd-looking  packages  and 
parcels  from  their  cabins,  till  every  foot  of  space  everywhere 
was  crowded  and  blocked  with  them.  The  land  on  both 
sides  was  low  and  flat,  and  rapidly  nearing. 

The  town  of  Peterhoff"  and  its  palace,  the  Imperial  country- 
seat,  lay  in  trees  upon  the  shore  on  our  right ;  but  all 
eyes  were  strained  forward.  At  last,  seeming  to  shoot 
up  from  the  water,  rose  several  bright  golden  spots,  domes, 
and  then  one  tall,  thin,  needle-pointed  spire.  It  was 
Petersburg. 

We  were  soon  within  the  waters  of  the  Neva,  both  sides 
flanked  by  splendid  quays,  and  long  lines  of  grand  white 
houses.  Ships  and  steamers  increased  in  number  every 
instant,  and  we  went  half  speed.  Presently  a  mighty  iron- 
arched  bridge  spanned  the  river,  and  we  turned  to  one  side 
and  moored  at  the  great  quay.  I  stood  in  readiness,  with  my 
twin  portmanteaus  in  hand,  but,  gorged  with  Murray's  terrors, 
I  expected  a  terrible  business,  a  thorough  ransacking  of  every- 
thing. For  effect,  I  had  plumed  myself  in  my  best  clothes, 
my  black  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers ;  and  now,  seeing  my 
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friend  the  Russian  just  before  me,  I  pushed  up  close  behind 
beneath  his  wing,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  elbowing  and 
squeezing  managed  to  stick  to  him  through  the  press,  and  so 
pass  with  him  across  the  platform  to  land.  We  both  of  us 
stepped  over  together,  and  so  into  the  jaws  of  a  bearded, 
long-gowned  official,  who  stood  at  the  end  to  receive  us. 
He,  my  friend,  passed  on  untouched,  everything  unhandled, 
and  I  believe  he  said  one  word  for  me,  for  he  looked  back, 
said  something  to  the  long-bearded  men,  but  I  saw  him  no 
more.  Then  out  with  my  keys  and  down  at  my  locks,  I  was 
determined  to  exceed  all  in  alacrity.  Beard  shook  his  head, 
*  Niett,  niett,'  he  said. 

'  Oh  !  not  yet ;  all  right,'  said  I.    *  Til  wait  then.' 

I  waited. 

*  Niett,  niett,'  again  said  Beard. 

He  took  both  portmanteaus  up  and  shook  them,  as  a 
terrier  would  shake  a  rat,  and  then  he  gave  me  a  paper.  I 
showed  him  my  key ;  but  it  was  *  niett,  niett,'  the  same. 

A  porter  came  up,  or  one  who  looked  like  such  a  man, 
and  Beard  turned  away  to  another,  and  half-a-dozen  other 
Beards  were  all  doing  the  same  thing — attacking  other  people's 
goods  and  chattels  all  round. 

'  Holloa,  Porter !  don't  understand.    What  ?' 

Porter  shouts,  *  You  Mrs.  Benson  ?' 

Why  the  fellow  speaks  English.     *  No,'  I  said. 

*  Da,  da  ;  you  Mrs.  Benson.' 

Da,  means  yes,  and  my  attempts  to  explain  in  the 
negative  seemed  in  vain.  He  said  no  more,  but  seizing 
my  portmanteaus,  soon  pushed  his  way  through  a  lot  of 
beards  and  gowns — the  men  all  wore  gowns,  to  the  great 
exit-door,  and  I  followed. 

I  didn't  believe  my  senses.  What!  no  searching,  no 
feeing ;  but  so  it  was.  Had  the  kind  Russian  said  a  word 
in  my  behalf?  had  my  black  suit  done  me  any  good?  I 
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didn't  know,  I  didn't  care,  I  was  there,  in  the  street ;  and 
now  for  a  drive — to  where  ? 

From  twenty  to  thirty  ovei^rown  pony  carriages,  acting 
as  cabs,  called  droskies,  stood  hustled  together  in  front. 
One  was  hailed,  and  ten  rushed  at  me  in  a  moment,  and 
I  was  parted  into  as  many  pieces  as  I  possessed.  I  struggled 
and  roared  for  some  moments  in  vain ;  but  at  last  one  for- 
tunately monopolised  the  whole  of  me,  amid  the  oaths  and 
imprecations  of  the  rest 

My  one  looked  a  woman  all  over,  and  I,  being  quite  a 
stranger  to  Russian  ways,  thought  it  quite  possible  that  he 
might  be  site,  I  could  see  nothing  but  face  and  gown ;  no 
beard,  and  every  other  Jehu  had  a  long  one ;  they  wore  too, 
all  of  them,  long  blue  gowns,  buckled  round  their  waists  with 
a  leathern  band,  and  low,  odd-shaped  hats,  wider  at  the  top 
than  the  bottom.  I  jumped  into  my  vehicle — drosky  as  it  is 
called — with  my  portmanteaus  and  wraps  piled  upon  me ;  my 
gowned  driver  mounted  in  front,  and  then  with  a  shriek,  and 
madly  jerking  each  rein  we  started.  But  whither  going  > 
Why,  going  over  first,  that's  certain,  for  so  suddenly  we 
whisked  on  to  the  Neva  bridge  that  the  drosky  toppled  over, 
and  I  and  my  portmanteaus  were  in  the  street ;  not  hurt, 
however,  but  I  thought  it  a  queer  beginning. 

I  then  attempted  a  further  understanding,  but  'You  Mrs. 
Benson,  da,'  was  all  he  would  say.  Down  he  turned  sharply 
along  the  broad  quay  on  the  other  side,  and  on  he  went ; 
then  suddenly  looked  round,  shook  his  head,  shouted  *  Mrs. 
Benson,'  and  pulled  up.  The  riddle  was  solved,  he  had  taken 
me,  nolens  volenSy  where  all  other  English  travellers  seem  to 
go,  to  the  illustrious  boarding-house  of  Mrs.  Benson. 

This  boarding-house  is  patronised  by  the  English  because 
all  other  hotels  and  inns,  even  in  this  capital,  are  execrable. 
They  are  all  very  enticing  to  look  at,  magnificent  edifices ; 
but    they  grievously  belie  their  outward   appearance,    and 
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luckless  is  the  wight,  especially  at  night-time,  who  trusts  him- 
self to  them. 

Here  I  was  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  my  own 
countrywomen,  and  so,  I  need  not  add,  fared  well.  I  found 
several  of  my  companions  of  the  Hammerfest  expedition, 
and  we  soon  fraternised  together ;  our  cold  national  reserve 
quickly  thawing  off,  especially  under  the  known  influence  of 
dinner  and  tea. 

That  first  evening  I  learnt  two  things  which  interested 
me,  determining  me  in  my  future  proceedings.  The  first 
was  that  the  Emperor  was  not  then  at  Petersburg,  having 
gone  to  Moscow  for  a  few  days  to  review  his  troops  there ; 
and  the  second,  that  the  fair  at  Nijni  Novgorod  had  been 
continuing  for  some  time,  and  that  probably  in  a  few  days 
more  it  would  be  over ;  but  even  here  intelligence  on  that 
point  was  most  vague.  So  I  also  resolved  on  two  things,  first, 
to  stay  at  Petersburg  as  short  a  time  as  possible  ;  and  second, 
to  prepare  myself  for  going  on  from  Moscow  to  the  fair. 

So  my  next  two  whole  days  from  morning  till  night  were 
devoted  to  sight-seeing.  I  didn't  dive  very  deeply  into 
palaces,  or  galleries,  or  churches,  but  with  the  help  of  a 
good  drosky  each  day — only  once  being  turned  over  into  the 
street — a  very  common  accident,  and  an  active  good  laquais 
into  the  bargain,  I  got  through  a  great  deal  of  the  business 
that  was  before  me.  At  an  early  hour  I  began  to  act,  and 
half  dressed,  putting  my  nose  out  of  my  bedroom  door,  called 
out, '  Boy,  Gar^on,  Pissch-ch-ch !' 

In  a  moment  a  head  popped  up,  evidently  in  waiting  for 
the  call.     *  Zur,'  it  said. 

'Are  you  the  gargon?' 

*  No,  zur.     I  laquais  de  place,  zur. 

*  Oh !  all  right ;  you  speak  English  ?' 

*  Yes,  zur.    What  you  want,  zur  ?' 

My  wants  were  instantly  made  known  to  him.     I  had 
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fallen  in  with  a  laquais  who  could  talk  something  I  could 
understand.  Like  a  hungry  shark  he  had  been  looking  out 
for  me ;  but  no  matter,  we  secured  each  other  on  the  spot, 
and  away  he  vanished,  to  order  me  breakfast  in  ten  minutes, 
and  a  drosky  in  ten  minutes  more. 

So  away  we  whirled,  along  broad  quays,  great  empty 
streets,  and  then  one  long  full  one.  We  looked  at  churches, 
palaces,  statues,  bazaars,  markets,  sights,  ceremonies,  gardens, 
cemeteries,  for  both  these  two  livelong  days. 

Now  up  we  first  go  to  the  top  of  the  great  Admiralty 
Tower,  up  above  me  still  shoots  the  golden-needle  spire,  and 
below,  down  far  below  me,  lies  the  city. 

What  a  view  it  was!  Petersburg,  dazzling  bright  and 
glowing  in  the  morning  sun,  stretched  out  in  a  vast  dead 
level  of  coloured  roofs — a  painted  green  sea,  with  many 
mighty  church  domes,  and  towers,  and  spires  ;  domes  gilded 
with  gold,  domes  painted  green,  domes  painted  blue  with 
golden  stars ;  and  the  tinned  roof-sea  clove  into  for  miles 
by  long  lines  of  straight  streets  which  lost  themselves  in 
vistas  of  distance  in  the  suburbs. 

Peter  might  well  glory  in  his  vast  plan  and  creation  ;  such 
a  city  built  upon  a  marsh,  and  so  glorious  in  magnificence 
and  splendour.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  city  of  palaces,  an  abode  of 
magnificence  from  end  to  end.  Beggars  and  dunghills  are 
thrust  out  of  sight,  and  all  is  laid  out  on  one  great  plan. 
Wide  and  straight  are  all  its  streets,  vast  and  enormous  are 
all  its  churches,  and  its  houses,  hospitals,  barracks ;  in  fact,  all 
public  buildings  are  palaces.  A  mighty  shell ;  but  where  are 
its  people  ?  one  listens  in  vain  for  a  great  hum.  The  great 
river  Neva,  running  down  through  the  midst,  and  canals  and 
channels  in  other  parts  intersecting  and  dividing  the  great 
blocks  of  houses.  But  there  is  no  London-like  forest  of 
masts,  no  mountain  of  bales  on  the  quays,  no  cropping  up 
of  chimney  stacks  and  forges,  no  great  factories  and  mills, 
no  thronging  of  traffic,  no  block  of  carriages,  no  great  roar 
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and  din  ;  only  in  one  great  street  there  is  real  life,  real  bustle 
and  hum.  That  street  is  the  Navskoi,  and  it  is  Petersburg's 
chief  thoroughfare  ;  a  magnificent  street,  straight  as  an  arrow 
and  broad — a  Regent. Street  three  and  a  half  miles  long. 

The  bustle  arises  chiefly  from  the  whirl  and  the  whisk  of 
the  droskies ;  no  humdrum  jogtrot  with  them,  but  tearing  along 
at  a  mad  rate,  with  a  *  padi,  padi,' — *  make  way,  make  way ' — and 
the  drivers,  in  their  long  blue  coats,  queer  hats,  and  shaggy 
beards,  frantic  in  their  wild  shouts  to  clear  the  way.  Most 
commonly  these  carriages  carry  but  one  person,  often  some 
gaudily-starred  military  man,  vanishing  as  if  something  very 
important  was  at  stake ;  and  sometimes  it  would  be  a  lady, 
and  sometimes  even  two  stuffed  in,  and  then  what  a  sight 
of  crinoline  and  dresses  hanging  and  dangling  over  the 
wheels. 

Of  cathedrals  and  churches  there  is  certainly  no  lack,  and 
they  offered  their  gilded  porticoes  on  every  hand.  The  greatest 
and  the  grandest  of  all  these  is  the  Church  of  St.  Isaac, — it  is 
to  Petersburg  what  St  Peter's  is  to  Rome.  It  is  majesty 
and  grandeur  itself,  and  overwhelms  you  with  its  stupendous 
proportions.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  mighty  gilded  dome  of 
copper,  and  its  front  is  a  portico  of  sixteen  mammoth  granite 
columns.  Passing  this,  I  entered  through  monstrous  doors  of 
sculptured  bronze,  everyone  becoming  instantly  dwarfed  by 
comparison  as  they  pass  through  them  into  the  vast  aisles, 
with  their  pillars  of  malachite  and  lapis-lazulL 

Of  palaces,  the  one  which  stands  out  as  the  greatest,  the 
grandest,  is  the  vast  Winter  Palace  of  the  Emperor,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  enormous  pile  of  building  in  the  world.  A 
village,  a  town  in  itself;  for  during  the  residence  of  the 
Emperor,  6000  inhabitants  are  said  to  reside  within  its  walls. 
It  is  stored  with  treasures  of  art  and  wonders  innumerable, 
enough  to  occupy  days  in  seeing.  In  the  centre  of  the  great 
square  before  this  palace,  rises  up  a  marvellous  monument, — 
the  wonderful  Alexander  Column. 
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Egypt  and  its  monuments  and  bygone  people  came  to  my 
mind  as  I  looked  on  it ;  for  this  great  Russian  people,  moved 
by  one  will,  a  Czar  for  a  Pharaoh  in  unity  of  purpose  and  in 
the  accomplishment  of  mighty  single  acts,  have  much  in 
common.  Those  mighty  obelisks  of  Egypt  raised,  no  one 
knows  how ;  and  this,  a  colossal  shaft  of  red  granite,  like  them, 
a  single  column  eighty  feet  high,  which  rests  upon  an  en- 
ormous pedestal  of  the  same  stone,  one  block  measuring 
about  twenty-five  feet  every  way,  and  all  this,  including  the 
statue  of  the  golden  angel  and  cross  upon  the  summit,  gives 
a  total  of  I  so  feet  in  height  from  the  ground.  Everything 
bore  the  impress  of  concentrated  energy  and  power. 

Of  other  statues,  there  is  the  famous  one  of  Peter,  in 
bronze,  who  is  seated  on  a  prancing  charger  which  is  cresting 
a  rock,  and  the  pedestal  is  a  block  of  red  granite  of  1500  tons. 
Also  upon  the  four  comers  of  a  bridge  in  the  Navskoi,  are 
four  magnificent  horses  in  the  same  metal,  each  held  by  an 
attendant,  and  pourtrayed  in  the  grandest  action. 

The  bazaars  are  Eastern-looking  in  their  crowded  ranges 
of  small  shops,  planted  under  long  arcades. 

There  are  also  the  markets,  with  cocks  and  hens  innumer- 
able, running  loose,  and  cackling  and  crowing  about  the 
narrow  alleys. 

Pigeons,  by  the  way,  are  never  eaten  by  the  Russians ;  they 
live  a  charmed  life  in  all  the  cities,  and  swarm  on  the  house- 
roofs  like  sparrows.  The  Holy  Spirit  having  taken  the  form 
of  a  dove  is  the  cause  of  their  immunity  from  harm. 

Then  there  is  the  quarter  for  making  leather,— and  such 
an  odour  from  it,  but  pleasant, — thoroughly  Russian,  and 
very  healthy,  my  guide  said. 

The  Jews'  quarter  consists  of  a  squalid  set  of  long  lines 
of  low  shops.  The  Jew  is  at  Petersburg,  what  he  is  every- 
where else,  dirty  and  fond  of  gain.  He  was  turned  out  of  the 
city  by  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas,  but  under  the  present 
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more  liberal  rule  he  is  there  again,  and  as  flourishing  as  ever 
he  was. 

My  guide  now  took  me  across  the  bridge,  over  the  Neva, 
to  see  the  grand  Imperial  Mausoleum,  the  resting-place  of 
Russia's  mighty  dead.  There,  in  a  small  church  dedicated  to 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  with  a  beautiful  tapering  gilded  spire, 
are  all  the  Czars,  from  the  time  of  the  great  Peter,  each 
represented  by  a  simple  stone  sarcophagus,  covered  by  a 
red  pall  with  the  initials  or  name  of  the  Emperor  of  each  one 
worked  upon  it ;  and  their  actual  coffins,  plainer  still,  lie  in  the 
vaults  underneath.  But  there  is  no  parading  of  virtues,  no 
deeds  told, — how  great  soever  in  life,  all  equal  in  death,  with 
perhaps  a  few  inches,  less  or  more,  of  cold  tomb. 

This  church  is  within  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  Petersburg 
keeps  guard  over  its  mighty  dead.  One  hundred  cannon, 
impregnable  bastions,  and  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men, 
defend  the  place  ;  so  that  before  the  ashes  of  its  emperors  and 
princes  can  be  desecrated,  the  whole  of  that  great  city  must 
lie  in  ruin. 

There  are  many  remaining  relics  of  the  almost  sainted 
great  Peter,  from  whom  the  city  takes  its  name.  But  why  we 
English  saint  //,  I  don't  know  :  the  Russians  give  it  no  title, 
calling  it  simply  Petersburg.  Planned  by  Peter,  built  by  him, 
when  its  site  was  a  mere  boggy  tract — a  few  low  islands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  a  resort  of  water-fowl  and  fishermen 
— Russia  may  well  be  proud  of  her  hero.  He  was  a  man  of 
persevering  mind  and  a  resolute  will,  who  bade  defiance  to 
all  difficulties.  His  cottage  is  still  shown,  where  he  used  to 
reside  when  there  was  no  Petersburg,  only  a  few  fishermen's 
huts.  It  is  divided  into  three  small  rooms,  jealously  guarded, 
and  his  devoted  subjects  swarm  in  on  f^te  days  to  see  the 
relics,  and  to  say  a  *  Gospodi,  gospodi,'  an  Ave  Maria,  and  to 
kiss  a  crucifix  there. 

His  boat,  which  he  made,  and  in  which  he  ferried  himself 
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about  and  fished  with  the  fishermen,  is  shown  ;  and  a  sketch 
of  the  great  city  which  he  planned,  hangs  up  in  one  of  the 
rooms.  His  chair  and  his  stool  are  there,  both  of  which  he 
constructed  with  his  own  hands  ;  and  many  other  trophies  of 
his  handicraft  and  skill, — carvings  in  ivory  and  wood. 

It  was  a  f(§te  afternoon,  and  men  and  women,  as  I  ap- 
proached, were  swarming  in  to  worship  and  bow  down  at  his 
shrine.  Service  was  being  performed  in  one  room — the  tiny 
chapel — in  stifling  heat  and  under  the  blazing  flare  of  some 
hundreds  of  farthing  candles.  Everyone  held  candles,  every- 
where were  stuck  candles, — it  seemed  a  holy  act  to  light 
candles  ;  and  two  priests  all  the  time  were  rattling  through 
prayers,  and  people  were  pressing  round  them,  singing  *  Gos- 
podi,*  and  holding  candles. 

In  ten  minutes  this  was  over,  except  the  candles,  which 
blazed  on  ;  and  a  priest  held  out  a  crucifix  to  be  kissed,  and 
everyone  pressed  forward  eagerly  to  do  so ;  and  then,  when 
all  were  satisfied,  it  was  returned  to  its  cupboard.  This  is  the 
way  God  and  saints  are  worshipped  through  the  land.  Prayer 
gabbled  by  priests,  kissing  pictures  and  crucifixes,  and  light- 
ing candles  by  people. 

The  religion  of  Russia  is  one  of  ceremony  and  super- 
stition. The  Greek  Church,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  name  of  it, 
and  it  is  but  a  twin-sister  to  Romanism.  Both  based  upon 
Gospel  truth  at  the  beginning,  but  now  settled  upon  the 
forms  and  sayings  of  their  priesthood. 

It  is  what  say  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  in  the  one  case, 
and  what  the  patriarchs  and  archbishops  in  the  other ;  no 
turning  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony ;  and  both  forget  too 
much  that  man  can  err,  and  that  even  one  of  Christ's 
apostles  could  be  a  traitor.  But  the  Bible  is  not  forbidden  in 
Russia,  though  a  proposal  of  the  present  Emperor  to  circulate 
the  Gospel  more  freely  was  greatly  opposed  by  the  great 
Church  dignitaries  ;  but  the  Emperor,  being  all-powerful,  and 
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having  seen  the  prosperity  of  those  countries  where  the  Word 
of  God  is  unshackled,  has  commanded  that  forthwith  25,000 
copies  of  the  Gospels  be  printed  and  spread,  and  this  in  i860 
was  diligently  going  on.  Also  he  has  commanded  that  more 
schools  should  be  built,  and  the  education  of  the  people  be 
insisted  on.  So  a  brighter  day,  we  may  hope,  will  soon 
dawn  on  this  land,  though  at  present  thick  is  the  darkness 
and  heavy  the  clouds.  The  mummery,  superstition,  and 
idolatry  of  the  Greek  Church,  seem  every  whit  as  great  as 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  profess  there  is  no 
idolatry,  *  We  have  no  graven  image  within  our  walls,'  say 
they ;  *  We  don't  bow  down  to  wood  or  stone  as  the  corrupt 
Romanist  does  ; '  and  they  see  a  mote  in  their  brother's  eye, 
but  overlook  the  beam  in  their  own,  for  they  stick  up  pictures 
and  glass,  and  go  down  to  canvas  and  painted  wood. 
Their  churches  are  filled  with  pictures  from  one  end  of  them 
to  the  other,  and  there  is  generally  in  each  church  a  special 
one.  So  the  Romanist  bows  down  to  the  one,  and  the 
Russian  bows  down  to  the  other,  whilst  the  Protestant  looks 
on  and  mourns  the  folly  and  sin  ;  but  let  us  also  beware,  lest 
we  bow  down  to  Mammon,  to  pleasure,  or  a  bauble  of  gold. 
At  certain  times  of  the  day,  and  especially  f(§te  days,  it  is 
marvellous  to  see  the  crowds  which  press  into  the  churches, 
and  the  poor  devotees  bum  candles,  and  bow,  and  cross 
themselves  rapidly  before  the  pictures,  muttering  prayers,  and 
then  many  press  forward  and  kiss  the  pictures,  which  are 
glazed,  or  else  they  would  soon  kiss  the  painted  canvas 
away.  Many  of  these  pictures  are  mighty  in  miracles — ^have 
worked,  and  still  do  work,  miraculous  cures,  marvellous  salva- 
tions, so  one  is  told — just  as  certain  of  the  Romanist  images  ; 
and  are  revered,  and  worshipped,  and  adored  all  the  more. 
But  the  pictures  are  not  confined  to  the  churches.  As  the 
images  of  Rome,  they  are  planted  by  the  roadside,  in  a  comer 
of  a  street,  upon  a  bridge,  and  in  odd  places ;  in  some  recess 
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in  a  wall  you  will  see  a  picture  with  a  little  dim  oil  lamp 
burning  before  it,  and  also  in  most  of  the  chief  rooms  in  inns, 
as  well  as  in  private  houses.  And  almost  everyone,  as  he 
passes  by  them  out  of  doors,  especially  of  the  lower  class, 
takes  off  his  hat  and  salutes  it,  and  again  and  again  crosses 
himself  upon  his  breast  with  his  finger  and  thumb  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity  in  four  places,  and  sometimes  raises 
himself  up  and  kisses  the  picture,  and  sometimes  goes  down 
in  a  fervour,  and  kisses  the  earth  instead.  The  higher  orders 
are  not  so  devout,  and  the  monks  and  priests,  especially  if  no 
one  is  by,  will  cross  themselves  once,  and  others  will  just 
touch  their  hats  in  a  friendly  way,  but  they  will  sometimes 
pass  by  and  do  nothing. 

A  great  merit  there  seems  to  be  in  the  burning  of  candles. 
Candles  are  sold  by  priests  at  stalls  in  the  churches,  and  are 
stuck  up  round  the  pictures,  till  a  favoured  one  will  some- 
times have  from  thirty  to  forty  burning  before  it,  revelling  in 
a  blaze  of  farthing  dips. 

I  was  standing  quietly  by  one  of  these  honoured  ones, 
and  a  priest  at  my  elbow  was  receiving  the  candles  from  the 
people  crowding  round,  and  then  lighting  them ;  but  he  re- 
ceived them  far  faster  than  he  could  light  them,  and  so,  when- 
ever he  had  a  sly  opportunity,  he  would  slip  them  by  dozens 
into  a  box  at  his  feet,  and  then  pass  them  over  to  the  seller 
at  the  stall  to  sell  over  again.  When  a  candle,  too,  had 
burnt  five  seconds,  he  would  always  pluck  it  up  to  replace  it 
by  another,  and  then  that,  too,  would  go  into  his  box  to  be 
melted  down,  to  come  round  again. 

And  so  the  priests,  the  shepherds  of  the  people,  live.  Also 
the  adoration  and  worship  of  relics  is  as  great  as  the  idolatry 
of  pictures. 

In  most  of  the  churches  there  is  some  one  special  relic  of 
some  kind ;  so  in  this  they  are  not  one  whit  behind  their  Roman 
Catholic  brethren  ;  the  people  seem,  if  possible,  more  ignorant 
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and  superstitious,  and  to  adore  and  reverence  anything  and 
everything.  These  relics — a  bone  of  a  saint,  a  drop  of  his 
blood,  a  shred  of  his  garment,  or  whatever  els^  the  relic  may 
be,  are  invariably  framed  and  glazed,  and  the  worship  con- 
sists in  muttering  a  prayer  in  passing  by,  crossing  one's  breast 
with  one's  hand  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  and  then 
kissing  the  glass  over  the  relic  one  time  or  more.  Lament- 
able indeed  is  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  people. 

A  most  extraordinary  fact  occurred  only  four  years  ago, 
in  1856.  A  large  balloon,  a  novelty  in  Petersburg,  was  flown 
from  one  of  the  public  gardens  in  the  city.  It  fell  about 
twenty-five  versts,  or  less  than  twenty  miles  distant,  and  yet 
the  man  who  was  in  the  car  was  supposed  by  the  poor  igno- 
rant people  to  be  the  devil  himself  who  had  come  down 
amongst  them,  so  they  immediately  ran  upon  him  with  pitch- 
forks and  knives,  and  killed  him. 

A  grand  service  was  going  on  when  I  entered  the  great 
church  of  St.  Isaac  in  the  morning,  and  it  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  what  a  grand  service  of  the  Greek  Church  consists.  It 
was  a  ceremony  only  performed  on  the  occasion  of  a  great 
saint's  day,  and  not  then,  except  in  the  greatest  churches. 
Saints'  days  in  Russia,  as  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  are 
observed  far  more  diligently  than  Sundays  ;  a  workman  will 
often  insist  on  a  holiday  on  a  saint's  day,  when  he  would  not 
scruple  to  work  during  the  whole  of  the  Lord's  Day.  In  the 
centre  of  the  church,  under  the  great  dome,  was  a  broad  daYs 
or  platform,  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  raised  about  a  foot 
from  the  level  of  the  ground.  Upon  this  stood  the  archbishop 
of  the  city.  He  ranks  the  second  in  the  land,  the  Archbishop 
of  Nijni  Novgorod  alone  being  before  him.  He  was  attired 
in  a  dazzling  raiment  of  gold  from  top  to  toe,  and  wore  upon 
his  head  a  curious  golden  scroll  hat,  and  two  other  great  ec- 
clesiastics, all  gold  and  glitter,  supported  him,  one  on  either 
side,  and  behind  were  two  more  (gilded  likewise),  and  two 
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others  stood  opposite,  also  swathed  in  gold,  and  waving 
censers  of  incense.  The  archbishop  faced  the  east,  that 
portion  of  the  church  where  the  altar  is.  Every  church  in 
Russia  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  folded 
doors  of  the  Iconaust,  holy  of  holies,  or  altar,  a  spot  sacred  to 
the  Russian,  which  are  generally  closed  to  protect  the  place 
from  the  vulgar  gaze,  were  now  thrown  open,  and  a  railed-off 
passage,  covered  with  carpets,  led  into  it  from  the  raised  dais 
where  the  Archbishop  and  the  other  priests  stood.  Men  and 
boys,  who  formed  the  choir,  were  placed  on  both  sides  of  the 
folded  doors.  Vocal  music  is  all  that  is  used  in  the  worship 
of  the  Greek  Church  ;  no  organ,  no  instrument  of  any  kind,  is 
permitted.  Good  voices  are  therefore  at  a  premium,  and  if  a 
man  or  a  boy  possesses  such  a  treasure  his  fortune  is  made. 
Deep  bass  voices  especially  are  much  prized.  The  congrega- 
tion were  standing,  crowding  round  this  raised  daYs,  which 
was  protected  by  temporary  rails.  So  the  ceremony  began. 
The  incense  was  waved  before  the  Archbishop  by  the  two 
priests  holding  the  censers :  then  they  approached,  and  each 
kissed  his  hand.  The  incense  was  waved  towards  the  people, 
and  two  of  the  gilded  priests  standing  half-way  down  the 
line  of  rails,  began  to  race  through  prayers,  all  the  people 
meanwhile  crossing  themselves  with  as  much  speed  as 
they  possibly  could,  some  of  them  stooping  and  kissing  the 
ground.  Prayers  were  run  over  at  a  fearful  rate,  and  some- 
thing like  *  Gospodi,  gospodi,'  was  repeated  fifty  times  at  least 
by  all  of  them  together,  and  *  Allelujah,  allelujah,'  fifty  times 
afterwards.  This  having  proceeded  some  little  time,  a  golden 
bowl  holding  water  was  brought  up  to  the  Archbishop  to  wash 
in,  and  also  a  towel  to  dry  with.  He  then  washed  his  hands 
and  wiped  his  eyes,  and  was  kissed  afterwards  upon  the 
hands  by  all  the  priests  round.  Then  the  priests  drew 
back  from  him,  and  he  sat  down  in  pomp  upon  a  highly- 
gilded,  curiously-fashioned  chair.     Next,  an  immense  Bible, 
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upon  a  crimson  cushion,  was  borne  forward,  and  some  mum- 
mery with  candles  performed  round  it  with  chanting.  Also 
there  were  bursts  of  singing  from  the  choir,  and  more 
prayers  by  the  priests ;  then  five  great  wax  tapers,  lighted^ 
were  brought  to  the  Archbishop,  who  held  three  in  one  hand 
and  two  in  the  other,  and  blessed  the  people  with  them, 
waving  them  before  the  people,  and  crossing  them,  I  sup- 
posed to  substantiate  the  blessing ;  and  when  that  was  done 
two  of  the  priests  stepped  forward,  and  took  them  from  him, 
at  the  same  time  devoutly  kissing  his  hands. 

The  congregation  appeared  to  do  nothing  but  look  on, 
cross  themselves  incessantly,  bow,  and  mutter  prayers  in  a 
low  tone.     And  so  the  service  ended. 

But  I  often  thought  there  seemed  a  greater  seriousness 
and  devotion  among  the  people  than  is  usually  witnessed  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries.  There  seemed  also  to  be  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  men  among  the  worshippers  than  is 
commonly  seen  in  the  churches  of  Rome.  Preaching  in  the 
churches  is  almost  forbidden,  only  permitted  on  certain  grand 
days  in  the  year;  and  nothing  taught  the  people  but  how  to 
bow,  and  how  to  kiss,  and  to  mutter  forms  of  prayer.  One 
priest,  a  short  time  ago,  who  dared  to  transgress  this  law  of 
preaching,  and  preached  out  of  course — a  young  Luther  he 
might  have  been — had  his  mouth  very  speedily  closed,  for  he 
was  immediately  sent  off  to  Siberia.  One  can  only  breathe  a 
prayer  that  a  purer  light  may  soon  break  forth  over  the  land, 
and  this  obscuring  darkness  pass  away. 

My  guide  now  told  me  that  a  great  cemetery  festival  was 
going  on  that  day.  Festival !  How  strange  !  But  it  appeared 
that  each  great  cemetery  held  a  festival  one  day  in  each 
year,  and  this  was  the  festival  day  of  one  of  them.  After 
passing  for  some  time  through  the  streets  of  the  city  out- 
wards towards  the  suburbs,  at  last  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
dense  stream  of  people  on  foot,  in  droskies  and  carriages,  and 
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the  numbers  of  them  increased  as  we  went  on.  Mounted 
soldiers  instead  of  policemen  kept  the  way  open  down  the 
road.  All  of  these  people  were  in  holiday  attire,  and  many 
carried  great  baskets  of  provisions,  and  others  were  buying 
eatables  at  the  numerous  booths  and  stalls. 

The  cemetery  is  of  great  size :  graves,  gravestones,  and 
monuments  for  acres,  and  high  trees  growing  over  some  of 
them,  and  others  almost  hid  in  thick  shrubs,  grass,  and 
flowers.  We  reached  the  gate,  the  people  were  streaming 
in  on  foot,  and  carriages  and  every  mode  of  conveyance 
remained  in  long  unbroken  lines  outside.  Booths  and  stalls 
for  refreshment  flanked  the  broad  pathway. 

The  people  streamed  up  to  a  small  chapel  that  was  blazing 
with  light,  glowing  in  the  glare  and  heat  of  several  hundreds 
of  candles.  I  stood  in  the  doorway ;  it  was  the  heat  of  an 
oven.  Several  priests  were  selling  candles.  Everyone  bought 
a  candle,  everyone  lit  a  candle,  and  stuck  it  before  the  picture 
he  loved  best,  and  then,  crossing  himself  devoutly,  went  his 
way  down  one  of  the  many  pathways  to  his  tomb.  Each 
one  had  his  tomb — the  spot  where  his  relations  lay  buried, 
and  so  each  family  circle  met  all  there,  round  about  the  grave 
they  had  wept  over,  and  there  they  held  a  dinner  or  a  tea. 

I  turned  down  one  of  the  narrow  avenues,  for  the  cemetery 
was  planted  thickly  with  trees ;  in  some  parts  it  had  almost 
the  appearance  of  a  wood,  and  on  each  side  of  me  were  these 
little  parties  of  pleasure  sitting  round  their  gravestones,  with 
a  neat  white  cloth  spread  upon  them ;  and  a  mother  drank 
tea  over  the  body  of  her  babe,  and  a  father  over  that  of  his 
son.  It  was  gaiety  and  sadness  intertwined,  men  and  women 
striving  to  be  gay.  Some  stood  mournfully  thinking  of  the 
past,  some  heedless  of  everything,  wrapt  up  in  their  own  little 
stone  slab,  and  clearing  away  diligently  nettles  and  weeds; 
and  others,  with  a  small  spade  or  rough  knife  brought  with 
them,  were  busily  planting  flowers  or  trees. 

The  graves  were  all  set  in  rows,  and  many  of  them  were 
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railed  round,  but  each  of  these  had  a  narrow  gate  through  the 
rails ;  so  each  family  belonging  sat  there  upon  the  few  feet 
railed  in.  Now  and  then  I  noticed  one  that  was  deserted 
as  I  threaded  my  way  down  the  long  lines,  one  totally 
uncared  for — where  were  its  friends  gone  ?  No  merry  party 
round  it,  but  a  picture  of  loneliness,  rank  in  weeds  and 
desolation.  Families  great  and  small  were  grouped  in  knots 
over  everywhere,  and  some  even  had  erected  small  tents 
upon  their  graves,  making  merry  in  their  half  seclusion, 
sitting  at  table,  smoking  and  chatting.  The  living  every- 
where were  feasting ;  it  was  a  ghastly  fair  of  the  living  among 
the  dead. 

Men  and  women  were  passing  up  and  down  with  big 
baskets  laden  with  food,  selling  provisions,  and  screaming 
out  harshly  what  they  sold.  One  woman  had  placed  a  boiler 
in  a  narrow  ditch,  and  with  a  fire  kindled  beneath  it,  was 
driving  a  brisk  trade  in  hot  water  for  the  tea. 

And  so  the  noise  and  tumult  went  on ;  for  hours  fresh 
parties  kept  coming  and  going,  and  from  morning  till  quite 
late  it  would  continue. 

But  it  would  be  a  sadder  sight  before  long,  for  already 
men  lay  stretched  asleep,  half  drunk  upon  some  graves,  and 
at  a  later  hour  there  would  be  hundreds  only  just  able  to  reel 
back  home.  And  so  it  ended,  and  so  my  first  day  at  Peters- 
burg. 

I  now  discovered  the  absolute  necessity  of  pushing  on  to 
Nijni  at  once,  if  I  would  see  anything  of  the  fair,  and  I 
wanted  to  visit  Moscow  on  my  way. 

Moscow  was  not  in  the  direct  line  to  Nijni,  but  I  had 
determined  not  to  return  that  way  if  possible,  but  to  push  on 
forwards  somewhere  from  Nijni ;  perhaps  across  land  to  the 
Don,  and  down  that  river  to  the  Black  Sea ;  or  perhaps  down 
the  Volga  to  the  Caspian,  for  Persia  was  still  looming  in  my 
mind. 

It  was  a  wildish  scheme. 
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But  that  night  I  made  friends  with  an  old  Indian  officer 
who  had  been  in  Persia,  and  who  still  further  inspired  mc. 
He  was  full  of  travels  and  adventure,  and  became  most 
enthusiastic  and  marvellous  in  his  tales  when  he  could 
entrap  such  a  ready  listener  as  I  was. 

'And  if  you  go,'  he  said,  in  winding  up,  when  he  had 
talked  half  the  evening,  and  we  began  at  dinner  and  did  not 
leave  off  till  tea ;  *  you  must  mind  nothing,  and  you  must 
take  all  your  money  in  a  belt  round  your  waist ;  let  no  one 
know  it,  and  trust  to  no  one;  and  remember  always  they 
are  a  lot  of  cut-throats,  those  Persians,  and  there  is  a  devilry 
in  them  far  worse  than  you  will  ever  find  among  the  Turks  ; 
but  go  if  you  don't  mind  dangers,  and  you  will  be  well 
rewarded.' 

So  I  resolved  on  my  course  from  that  evening.  The  first 
thing  the  next  morning  was  to  inspect  the  state  of  my 
finances.  I  found  I  had  270/.  still  remaining,  enough  to 
remove  all  doubt  on  that  score.  I  calculated  they  would 
last  me  two  hundred  and  seventy  days  if  I  was  careful, 
or  rather  more  than  nine  months,  sufficient  for  almost 
every  contingency.  I  called  my  laquais,  I  explained  to 
him  my  intention,  'To-morrow  I  leave  for  Moscow.' 

To-morrow,  and  he  opened  his  eyes  with  astonishment ; 
he  had  no  idea  of  such  rapid  locomotion,  and  saw  in  it  the 
speedy  termination  of  his  daily  rouble-fee. 

*  Oh !  not  to  be  done,  sir,'  he  replied ;  *  you  not  get  off 
to-morrow,  sir?  that  impossible,  sir!'  He  then  enumerated 
slowly  what  things  I  had  to  perform.  I  had  to  call 
upon  the  Consul  to  get  a  commission,  or  legal  sanction,  to 
obtain  a  passport, — in  fact  to  show  my  worthiness  for  one ; 
and  then  to  take  the  commission  to  the  police  authorities  and 
there  get  my  passport  itself,  and  also  have  my  portrait  taken, 
as  my  laquais  assured  me.  This  was  the  only  novel  part,  and 
sounded  certainly  a  strange  proceeding.     One  had  heard  of 
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criminals  being  photographed  in  order  to  know  them  again 
afterwards,  but  the  plan  of  photographing  a  peaceful  tra- 
veller, or  taking  his  portrait  in  any  other  way,  was  quite  new 
to  me. 

So,  to  begin ;  first  the  Consul  was  visited,  and  I  at  once  told 
him  of  my  Persian  project,  and  asked  his  advice,  but  he  threw 
cold  water  on  the  whole  scheme.  He  could  give  me  no  in- 
formation whatever  as  to  travelling  beyond  Moscow,  though 
he  had  no  doubt  I  might  get  to  Nijni;  but  as  to  going  on 
beyond  that,  it  was  very  seldom  attempted,  and  almost  out  of 
the  question.     However,  I  readily  obtained  the  commission. 

Then  I  proceeded  to  the  police  authorities,  reached  a 
grand  entrance  into  a  palace-looking  place,  went  up  a  broad 
flight  of  steps,  entered  a  long  room,  passed  a  double  row  of 
officials  busily  writing  at  high  desks,  and  finally  was  ushered 
into  a  small  separate  apartment  at  the  end,  the  sanctum  of 
major  domo  himself.  He  was  sitting  at  a  table,  poring  over 
papers,  and  rose  politely.  There  was  nothing  to  terrify  in  his 
look.  He  was  a  pleasant,  middle-aged  man,  his  face  adorned 
with  a  thin,  curling  moustache,  but  no  other  decorative  ap- 
pendage— no  beard.  I  handed  him  the  commission  paper, 
and  waited. 

My  laquais,  then,  after  very  considerable  obeisance,  which 
he  continued,  bowing  at  intervals  during  the  whole  time, 
entered  into  conversation  with  him  in  Russian,  and  was  no 
doubt  explaining  my  motive  in  coming,  but  of  course  not  one 
word  of  which  I  could  understand. 

Major  Domo  then  reached  down  a  long  printed  form,  and 
commenced  putting  questions  to  me,  which  my  laquais,  one 
by  one,  expounded. 

*  And  now  he  ask  you,  sir,  whether  you  be  Englishman/ 
said  the  laquais. 

*  Tell  him,  yes — of  course  !'  I  said. 

*  He  now  ask,  sir,  where  you  was  bom,  sir.' 
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What  a  question  !  Why  should  the  Russian  Government 
take  this  interest  in  the  place  of  my  nativity  ?  But  so  it  was ; 
and  I  was  not  there  to  ask  questions,  but  to  answer  them,  so  I 
replied. 

*  For  what  purpose  are  you  visiting  this  country?*  came 
next, — a  question  rather  difficult  to  answer,  considering  I 
hardly  knew  myself.  I  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  an- 
swered : 

*To  see  your  great  city  of  Petersburg;'  and  a  gratified 
bend  of  the  head  immediately  followed  my  remark. 

Then  it  was,  *What  is  your  profession,  trade,  business, 
calling.?*     My  laquais  explained: 

'  Not  got  a  profession,  trade,  business,  or  anything.* 

*  Fm  nothing,  tell  him  ;  nothing,  positively  nothing  !* 

But  the  ofiicial  looked  up  dissatisfied,  astonished,  as  if  I 
was  bamboozling  the  mortal. 

'  What,  nothing  }     Not  in  the  army  V  said  my  laquais. 

*  No ;  not  in  the  army,'  I  answered  ;  but  a  thought  struck 
me, — *  I  have  been  a  short  time  in  the  militia.* 

'Oh?  ah!' 

And  I  explained  what  the  militia  was  ;  and  then  the 
question  came  next.  What  rank  did  I  hold  in  it .?  *  I  was 
captain,'  and  my  laquais  turned  abruptly  and  spoke  instantly 
to  Major  Domo. 

During  these  few  last  moments  that  worthy  official  had 
been  gazing  on  me,  and  with  such  a  scrutinizing  stare,  as 
though  he  would  have  stamped  me  upon  his  memory  for 
ever.  My  portrait  was  being  taken, — was  I  tall  or  short,  dark 
or  fair,  eyes  black  or  blue,  nose  turned  up  or  down,  moustache 
absent  or  present,  beard  ditto,  and  if  present,  whether  double- 
pointed  or  peaked,  how  trimmed,  and  so  on  ;  and  all  that  he 
was  swiftly  writing  down,  so  my  portrait  was  taken. 

But  he  stopped  short  in  the  midst.  *  Fm  a  captain,*  had 
stopped  him  ;  the  worthy  Major  Domo  had  leant  back  in  his 
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chair  and  put  down  his  pen.  My  portrait  was  unneeded.  I 
held  rank, — enough.  Portrait  torn  up,  and  'captain*  was 
flourished  in  Russ  before  my  name.  The  scrutiny  was  over, 
the  passport  done.  Major  Domo  rose,  we  bowed  to  each 
other,  he  handed  me  the  document  which  was  everywhere  to 
pass  me ;  I  bowed  afresh,  and  then  exit  the  captain. 

And  so  this  captaincy  stuck  to  me,  and  was  very  service- 
able at  times,  as  titles  are  everything  in  Russia,  and  immense 
respect  is  given  to  rank  of  any  kind.  It  is  astonishing  what 
a  little  bit  of  tawdry  lace  in  the  cap,  or  anywhere  else  ex- 
posed on  the  person,  or  even  a  little  bit  of  ribbon  in  the 
button-hole,  French  fashion,  will  effect  as  regards  producing 
reverence  and  alacrity  to  your  commands,  and  especially  when 
you  get  into  distant  parts  of  the  Empire.  Some  time  after- 
wards I  offered  a  fabulous  sum  for  a  cap  which  belonged  to 
an  English  sailor,  and  upon  which  was  gold  lace  and  a  British 
crown,  but  he  would  not  sell  it  me  for  any  consideration.  *  It's 
the  little  bit  of  lace,  sir,  as  does  it,  and  I  can't  part  with  it 
no  way.' 

After  this,  the  next  thing  I  did  was  to  visit  the  bank,  and 
all  the  notes  I  possessed  were  there  and  then  turned  into  gold. 
I  well  remember  what  a  heavy  weight  it  all  was,  and  how  I 
felt  a  little  nervous  with  such  a  hoard,  and  hoped  that  my 
laquais,  who  saw  me  pocket  it,  was  an  honest  man.  I  also 
succeeded,  though  with  some  difficulty,  in  adding  to  it  50/. 
more.  I  then  followed  the  advice  of  a  friend,  and  hieing  to 
the  shop,  bought  at  once  a  leathern  girdle  for  my  waist, 
which  had  a  number  of  divisions  in  it ;  and  the  following 
night,  till  a  late  hour,  miserlike,  I  was  sitting  up  with  door 
bolted,  stowing  away  and  sewing  in  the  bright  yellow-boys 
within  its  folds. 

From  this  time  I  always,  both  night  and  day,  carried  this 
treasure  round  my  waist,  and  a  heavy  load  (about  5J  lbs.)  I 
found  those  300  Imperials  to  be.     At  first  I  was  seriously 
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afraid  they  might  produce  some  evil  consequences  to  my 
digestive  organs,  and  they  did  cause  a  temporary  discomfort, 
but  I  gradually  got  used  to  the  burden.  There  was  a  satis- 
faction, too,  in  bearing  it,  it  relieved  my  mind  at  any  rate, 
as  I  had  nothing  else  valuable  to  lose. 

The  rest  of  the  day  I  spent  in  seeing  more  of  the  great 
city,  and  in  driving  through  the  principal  wooded  parks  and 
walks  which  cover  the  flat  islands  and  land  in  the  suburbs ; 
and  when  night  closed  in,  I  returned  with  weary  eyes  and 
limbs,  thoroughly  satisfied,  that  so  far  as  had  been  possible  in 
the  time,  the  great  Petersburg  had  been  well  done. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

RAILWAY  TO  MOSCOW — MOSCOW — A  REVIEW — RELIGIOUS 

OBSERVANCES — THE  BATH. 

This  next  day,  August  the  loth,  Thursday,  I  started  by  train 
for  Moscow.  There  were  only  two  through  trains  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  day  train,  the  one  I  went  by,  was 
at  twelve  o'clock.  A  distance  of  about  450  miles,  and  twenty 
hours  taken  to  accomplish  it  This  was  slow  work  for  an 
Englishman,  but  a  Russian  is  surprised  enough  at  that,  and 
when  he  reaches  his  journey's  end,  can  scarcely  believe  his 
senses,  and  rubs  his  eyes  wildly  to  make  sure. 

My  laquais  I  took  with  me  to  the  station,  to  get  the  last 
possible  benefit  I  could  out  of  him.  He  was  to  get  me  my 
ticket,  and  launch  me  off  fairly  ;  for,  as  I  could  not  understand 
one  word  ever  said  to  me,  even  the  slight  help  of  getting  me 
a  ticket  was  something  worth  having  done. 

My  luggage  was  all  in  the  two  diminutive  portmanteaus 
which  I  could  easily  carry;  and  that,  with  a  cape,  a  Russian 
sheepskin  great-cloak,  called  a  *  schoba,'  and  a  wrapper,  was 
everything. 

I  went  second-class ;  my  desire  to  hoard  wouldn't  let  me 
be  grander  ;  for  even  with  the  300  imperials  at  my  waist — a 
weighty  reminder  of  my  strength — I  couldn't  help  feeling 
that  husbanding  my  resources  was  the  safest  plan. 

The  carriages  were  built  German  fashion,  open  at  both 
ends,  with  a  walk  down  the  centre,  and  a  little  railed-in  look- 
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out  between  it  and  the  next  carriage  at  the  ends.  My  com- 
panions were  of  very  respectable  appearance  ;  but  I  was 
surprised  to  see  many  of  them  bringing  in  soft  and  luxurious 
cushions  to  sit  on.  What  could  be  the  reason  ?  The  seats 
were  all  padded  and  lined.  Were  we  to  have  such  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  shaking  and  jolting  ?  I  could  only  account  for 
the  habit  by  supposing  that  such  having  been  the  universal 
custom  for  ages  by  road,  they  had  not  yet  learnt  that  it  was 
not  indispensable,  or  even  necessary,  for  comfort  by  rail. 

The  stations  we  stopped  at  were  frequent.  The  guards 
were  all  soldiers,  or  dressed  as  such,  and  wore  a  short  sword, 
or  knife,  at  their  sides.  The  porters,  navvies,  and  all  others 
on  the  line,  were  a  very  sorry  set, — poorly  clad,  very  dirty, 
and  thin.  All  these  were  serfs,  which  did  not  speak  well  for 
the  institution. 

Serfdom  is  very  much  the  same  as  feudalism  in  the  early 
history  of  England,  and  was  the  common  institution  of  most 
of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  at  one  time ;  but  Russia  has 
stood  still  while  the.re3t  of  Europe  has  jogged  on,  and  so  keeps 
up  its  old  institution  ;  and  a  very  different  one  it  is  from  that 
of  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic,  with  which  it  has  some- 
times been  compared, — they,  with  their  negroes,  in  their 
*  peculiar  institution,'  have  indeed  out-Heroded  Herod. 

But  to  return  to  the  country  on  hand,  and  a  few  words 
in  explanation  may  suffice,  and  will  show  that  serfs  can 
scarcely  be  termed  slaves,  even  in  any  acceptance  of  the  term ; 
that  in  some  respects  they  are  gainers  rather  than  losers  by 
being  so. 

A  serf  belongs  to  the  land  of  the  noble  on  which  he  is 
born.  The  nobleman  has  to  maintain  him,  and,  in  fact,  all 
who  are  born  on  his  land.  He  has  also  to  pay  a  certain  tax 
per  head  to  Government  for  him  ;  and  if  his  cottage  is 
destroyed  by  fire,  or  otherwise,  he  it  is  who  has  to  make  it 
good.    Then  the  serf,  on  his  part,  has,  if  required,  to  give  all 
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his  time  and  labour  to  his  lord,  though  in  reality  this  is  very 
rarely  more  than  three  or  four  days  in  the  week,  the  rest  of 
his  time  is  his  own ;  and  most  of  them  have  small  plots  of 
land,  which  they  hold  under  their  lords  as  their  own.  This 
regime  applies  to  all  the  lower  class  of  serfs — the  labourers  of 
the  soil.  And  with  such  a  system  there  can  be  no  actual  de- 
stitution amongst  them,  as  the  lord  is  responsible  for  his 
people,  nor  can  he  throw  them  off  from  him  ;  on  this  account 
they  may,  in  some  measure,  be  thought  better  off  than  our 
own  free  labourers  ;  but  then  it  is  a  system  adverse  to  inde- 
pendence and  individual  exertion,  and  for  this  reason  en- 
courages a  state  of  idleness  and  ignorance. 

The  nobles,  in  most  cases,  would  be  glad  to  be  freed  from 
the  burden  of  their  serfs,  as  by  giving  them  their  freedom 
only  the  nobles  would  be  gainers ;  but  they  are  extremely 
averse  to  giving  them  any  portion  of  land  with  their  freedom ; 
and  it  is  this  that  makes  their  emancipation  so  difficult  to 
accomplish. 

The  serfs  generally,  of  this  lower  class,  do  not  desire  or 
care  for  their  freedom, — they  scarcely  understand  what  it 
means,  they  are  in  a  very  low  state  of  civilisation,  and  are 
content  to  remain  so.  But  it  is  very  different  with  the  serfs 
of  cities  ;  these  are  most  of  them  of  a  higher  grade,  and  many 
hold  high  positions  as  civilians,  these  are  advancing  and 
clamour  to  be  free  ;  but  these,  also,  belong  to  the  land  where 
they  were  born,  and,  to  leave  their  homes,  must  procure  a 
permit  from  their  lords.  This  is  almost  invariably  granted,  and 
they  may  go  anywhere  they  choose  within  the  country,  but 
cannot  leave  it  without  further  permission.  Some  of  them 
are  wealthy  merchants,  some  practise  trades,  some  are  servants, 
some  drosky-drivers,  some  employed  on  railways,  on  roads,  on 
public  works, — in  short,  they  permeate  everywhere,  seeking 
a  livelihood  ;  but  one  and  all  of  them,  as  far  as  I  could  learn , 
have  to  present  themselves  once  every  year  to  their  lords  to 
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renew  their  permit  and  pay  a  small  sum  in  acknowledgment 
of  their  fealty, — a  sum  varying,  I  was  told,  from  seven  to 
fifteen  roubles  a-piece. 

But  this  great  feudal  system  will  doubtless  soon  be  broken 
down.  The  present  Emperor  is  a  liberal-minded  man  and  in 
favour  of  its  total  abolition. 

What  Russia  lacks  most,  then,  is  a  middle  class ;  this  want 
is  fatal  to  future  stability.  Two  classes  only,  nobles  and  serfs, 
and  an  abyss  between  them  ;  no  joining  of  links  all  the  way 
down,  as  with  us,  from  the  throne  to  the  beggar  on  the  dung- 
hill :  so,  some  day  in  the  future,  a  revolution  is  certain. 

But  to  return  to  my  travelling,  on  we  went  steadily, 
hour  after  hour,  on  our  way.  The  smaller  stations  were 
frequent,  and  the  houses  near  often  very  pretty,  built  quite 
d  la  Suisse,  with  overhanging  roofs  and  carved  wood  bal- 
conies. We  also  stopped  regularly  about  every  three  hours 
at  larger  ones,  which  seemed  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
freshment. These  larger  stations  were  splendidly  built,  and 
as  near  as  possible  were  fac-similes  one  of  another.  No 
expense  had  been  spared  upon  them^  for  the  Government  is 
the  doer,  and  does  everything,  and  has  no  scruple  about  the 
money  it  spends  :  no  one  is  likely  to  complain.  Cobdens  and 
Brights  are  unheard  of,  and  would  soon  see  the  snows  of 
Siberia  if  they  existed. 

We  stopped,  then,  at  two  o'clock, — two  hours  only  after 
starting, — and  sat  down  at  a  sumptuous  repast  all  together, — 
a  regular  dinner,  soups  and  hot  viands,  and  we  all  ate 
heartily  ;  and  at  five  we  stopped  again  and  did  the  same. 
But  no  hurry,  no  scurry  over  the  business, — plenty  of  time 
and  to  spare  was  always  given.  A  bell  rang,  but  no  one 
seemed  ever  to  heed  it ;  and  then  it  rang  again,  and  then  a 
third  time  gave  a  peal ;  at  last  a  soldier-clad  guard  put  his 
head  in  and  quietly  made  some  remark,  which  was  probably, 
'  When  you  are  ready,  gentlemen — quite  ready,  we  will  go  on ;' 
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and  so,  when  we  were  *  quite  ready,'  we  did.  How  different 
to  our  rush,  our  scurry  and  flurry,  our  gulping  down,  stand- 
ing, scalding  soup  and  tea,  and  then  a  quick  tinkle,  a  whistle, 
and  off  again  ! 

Russians  are  hungry  mortals,  and  we  stopped  formally  in 
two  hours  more,  and  then  in  three.  Marvellous  digestive 
powers !  But  for  me  it  was  impossible  to  eat  so  often,  which 
was  an  advantage,  as  I  never  understood  what  to  pay.  On 
one  occasion,  being  utterly  at  a  loss,  I  appealed  to  a  thickly- 
starred  military  man  standing  by  me,  but  all  he  did  was  to 
open  his  eyes  in  astonishment,  and  reply,  *  Mais  comment  vous 
ne  parlez  pas  du  tout  la  Russe,  dest  amusant*  But  I  generally 
got  helped  in  this  way  :  I  found  that  most  of  the  higher 
classes  spoke  French,  and  some  even  understood  a  little 
English,  so  with  this  one  solitary  exception  of  amused 
astonishment,  I  got  helped  on. 

I  must  not  here  forget  to  mention  the  tea — the  chi,  chi — for, 
besides  soups  and  hot  meats  in  plenty  at  these  great  refresh- 
ment places,  there  was  also  a  never-failing  supply  of  this 
beverage.  Quite  an  array  of  big  bright  brass  urns,  all  heated 
up  upon  the  narrower  tables  round,  and  also  of  little  white 
teapots  and  glasses.  The  tea  is  drunk  always  out  of  glasses, 
and  everyone  is  given  a  teapot  to  himself,  and  the  water  is 
poured  upon  the  tea-leaves  the  instant  before  it  is  used.  It  is 
drunk  without  milk,  though  with  plenty  of  sugar;  and  often  in 
the  place  of  putting  the  sugar  into  the  glass  you  will  often  see 
the  Russian  putting  it  into  his  mouth  instead,  and  so  sweeten 
the  beverage  as  it  is  on  the  point  of  going  down  ;  and  some- 
times he  flavours  it  with  a  slice  or  two  of  lemon.  The  tea 
is  of  most  delicate  taste,  and  on  this  account  I  soon  found 
myself  get  accustomed  to  it,  and  quite  to  like  it  in  this  new  way. 
As  regards  the  scenery  we  were  passing  through  during  this 
livelong  day,  it  was  generally  very  monotonous,  very  flat,  and 
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very  ugly,  little  variation  of  any  kind.  A  great  deal  of  it  was 
wild,  uncultivated  land,  and  stunted  birch  forest,  and  scrub. 
In  some  few  parts  the  views  were  pretty,  the  country  better 
cultivated,  and  the  com  on  it  standing  out  in  sheaves.  The 
villages  I  noticed  were  entirely  built  of  wood,  and  had  gene- 
rally a  church  in  their  midst,  marked  by  a  small  tower  sur- 
mounted with  a  dome. 

The  night  was  splendid,  a  bright  moon,  and  the  sky 
without  a  cloud.  At  Tver,  which  we  reached  about  three 
hours  after  midnight,  a  good  many  of  our  passengers  left  us. 
It  is  a  large  manufacturing  town,  and  built  upon  the  Volga. 
Several  of  my  companions  were  going  hence  down  to  Nijni, 
the  direct  route,  and  they  tried  to  persuade  me  to  do  the  same. 
Thfe  road  from  Moscow  to  Nijni  they  represented  as  being 
atrociously  bad  ;  that  the  public  modes  of  conveyance,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  were  often  stuck  fast,  and  sometimes 
overturned  ;  and  that  it  took  two  or  three  days  and  nights 
travelling  to  accomplish  the  journey  under  any  circumstances. 
But  by  so  doing,  if  I  went  on  from  Nijni,  I  should  miss 
seeing  Moscow;  and  so,  whatever  happened,  I  resolved  to 
keep  to  my  first  plan. 

Here,  at  Tver,  the  Volga,  the  mightiest  river  in  Europe, 
first  becomes  navigable,  and  runs  hence  for  a  distance  of  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  miles  to  the  Caspian.  At  Nijni  I 
hoped  to  see  its  broad  waters  again.  I  could  scarce  see  it 
now  except  for  the  stars  and  the  many  town  lights  dancing  in 
its  ripple  ;  but  at  Nijni,  if  I  took  that  route  on  to  the  Caspian, 
which  eventually  proved  to  be  the  case,  I  should  have  a  long, 
long  steam  for  many  days  down  its  waters. 

Night  passed  on,  and  those  who  could  sleep  did  ;  the 
lamps  burnt  low  and  dimly,  and  many  were  the  extraordinary 
positions  in  which  sweet  slumber  was  wooed.  At  last 
morning  dawned  (Aug,  31,  Friday)^  the  sun  rose,  and  at  7.30 
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Moscow  could  be  seen.  I  descried  its  many  bright  domes 
glittering  in  the  distance,  reflecting  the  morning  sun  like  day 
stars  just  above  the  horizon. 

In  half-an-hour  more  we  had  entered  the  station  of 
Moscow,  but  how  to  proceed  with  no  friend  by  me,  and  my 
tongue  useless.  At  this  juncture  a  man  speaking  French 
pushed  up. 

*  A  voire  service,  monsieur^  he  began  with.  He  looked  a 
scoundrel  all  over,  and  he  forced  his  services  upon  me. 
He  was  an  hotel-keeper,  had  rooms,  both  cheap  and  good, 
was  a  cicerone,  in  fact  was  everything.  There  was  no  time  for 
parley,  there  was  no  altemative,'so,  calling  a  drosky,  we  drove, 
first  to  the  Post  Office;  for  I  wished  to  make  sure  for  Nijni ; 
public  conveyances — diligences — started  hence  every  day,  and 
I  had  been  warned  that  the  places  in  them  were  all  secured  for 
days  before,  so  I  thought  it  best  at  once  to  settle  my  way 
forward.  A  diligence,  which  carried  the  bags,  and  also  took 
passengers  in  plenty  inside  and  out,  started  every  morning  at 
ten,  and  also  in  the  evening  at  five.  The  latter  one  was  said 
to  be  the  fastest,  and  boasted  to  take  least  luggage,  so  I 
decided  on  that,  and  found  one  place  vacant  on  the  books  for 
the  Monday  following ;  this  place  was  aloft  in  the  Banquette. 
It  was  now  Friday  morning,  so  that  I  had  nearly  three  entire 
days,  exclusive  of  Sunday,  to  devote  to  Moscow. 

My  scoundrel  then  bore  me  off  to  his  lodgings.  We 
whirled  down  many  winding  streets  in  the  drosky,  past  low 
ochrey-yellow  houses,  and  many  domed  churches,  coloured 
like  the  rainbow.  We  reached  the  man's  house,  and  I  then 
felt  rather  unpleasantly  in  his  clutches ;  perhaps  he  knew 
somehow  of  my  gold.  I  followed  him  into  a  dirty,  out-of-the- 
way  yard,  and  then  into  a  house,  and  we  mounted  a  rickety 
stair.  He  showed  me  his  rooms.  What  next  ?  All  was 
filthy,  and  my  eye  spied  a  small  bedfellow  leisurely  perambu- 
lating the  bedpillow.     That  was  enough.    He  now  seeing  me 
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resolved  to  leave,  insisted  on  my  staying,  and  was  going  to 
try  to  hold  me.  I  threatened  to  knock  him  down,  and  used 
the  best  French  I  could  muster  to  tell  him  so.  I  hurried 
out,  crossed  the  yard,  reached  the  street,  sprung  into  the 
drosky,  and  shouted  out  to  the  little  bearded  man  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Watson.  She  was  a  Scotchwoman,  keeping  a  board- 
ing-house, and  living  at  Moscow.  He  seemed  to  understand 
me,  and  dashed  off.  After  considerable  search  we  found  the 
place.  My  countrywoman  gladly  took  me  in,  and  pleasant  it 
was  to  hear  her  northern  brogue,  and  pleasanter  still  to  be 
well  lodged.  Up  some  steep  stairs  into  a  room,  the  walls 
once  whitewashed,  but  now  stained  yellow  with  age,  with 
some  stiff,  straight-backed  chairs,  and  a  long  deal  table  down 
the  middle,  covered  with  breakfast  remains.  My  bed-room 
was  a  tiny  spot,  just  held  a  bed,  a  chair ;  and  a  table,  but  what 
more  could  I  desire.?  My  hostess  was  a  fussy,  agreeable  little 
body,  but  a  body  speaking  your  own  tongue  was  everything. 

I  now  learnt  that  to-day  was  a  grand  holiday  for  Moscow; 
that  I  had  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time ;  a  grand  review  of 
troops  was  being  held  by  the  Emperor  out  on  the  great  plain 
near  the  city, — the  great  Champ  de  Mars,  as  our  French 
friends  would  call  it.  I  determined  to  go  at  once.  So  I  was 
safely  committed  to  a  Jehu's  charge  in  a  drosky,  with  proper 
instructions.  *  Out  to  the  review  and  back  again '  given. 
The  city  was  cleared,  a  noble  gateway  passed  through,  and 
we  were  out  on  a  broad,  grand  drive,  the  road  to  Petersburg, 
with  another  one,  more  select,  for  the  quality,  running  by  it 
— rather  an  aristocratic  arrangement.  We  were  in  a  whirl  of 
carriages  in  an  instant ;  vehicles  of  every  description,  all 
outward-bound  like  myself 

The  carriages  were  drawn  by  two,  three,  and  sometimes 
four  horses,  but  in  every  case  all  abreast.  In  most  of  these 
one  horse  was  only  an  outrigger,  a  gentleman  linked  on  for 
show,  taught  to  go  capering  and  cantering  by  the  side  all  the 
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way,  while  the  sturdy  nag  in  the  shafts,  or,  if  there  were  three, 
then  the  other  two,  did  the  whole  of  the  business. 

The  droskies  were  of  two  kinds,  some  the  same  as  those 
at  Petersburg,  small  four-wheeled  phaetons  without  hoods; 
the  others  of  a  more  original  and  comfortless  construction — 
simply  a  rounded  piece  of  wood  covered  with  cloth,  upon 
which  you  sit  astride  as  on  a  rocking-horse  or  velocipede, 
and  your  driver  blocking  out  all  view  just  before  you. 
Carriages  of  all  kinds,  big  and  little,  public  and  private, 
were  filling  up  every  atom  of  available  space  upon  the  road, 
and  pedestrians  crowded  along  the  wide  footpaths  shaded  by 
trees. 

At  last  we  reached  a  wide  undulating  plain,  and  in  the 
distance  I  could  plainly  see  long  lines  of  infantry  drawn  out 
They  were  volley-firing,  and  at  intervals  a  white  wreath  of 
smoke  curled  up,  and  a  sharp  crashing  crack  soon  followed. 

The  Emperor  was  amongst  them,  but  no  carriage  was 
permitted  upon  that  wide,  bare  tract  Hundreds  of  carriages 
were  halted  here,  and  amongst  them  too,  that  of  the  Emperor's. 
With  trouble,  and  at  some  hazard,  I  forced  my  drosky  man  to 
thread  his  way  on  till  at  length  we  had  drawn  up  close  to  it. 
It  was  a  light,  open  phaeton,  but  with  a  high  box  in  front, 
and  also  another  behind.  A  sedate,  bearded  coachman,  sat 
on  the  front  one,  very  spruce  and  neat,  but  garbed  precisely 
like  my  own  dusty  little  drosky  man.  Fancy  our  Queen's 
carriage  driven  by  a  cabby,  for  coachmen  here  wear  no 
livery,  or  rather  a  universal  livery;  for  all  are  rigged  out 
alike,  from  the  Emperor's  Samuel  downwards. 

So  this  man  had  on  the  usual  long,  blue  gown,  tied  round 
his  waist  by  a  coloured  narrow  band  of  leather,  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  a  bearded  bluecoat  school-boy  with  a  cap 
on — the  cap  the  usual  Petersburg  drosky  man's  hat ;  those  of 
Moscow  were  more  of  a  conical  sugar-loaf  form.  He  drove 
four   light,   thoroughbred   horses,   bright   bay,  and  all  were 
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harnessed  abreast,  no  blinkers  on  the  head-gear ;  such  things 
in  Russia  are  never  used.  The  harness  was  exceedingly 
simple  and  light,  and  the  whole  coup  cTceil  was  good,  but 
a  closer  inspection  betrayed  the  harness  not  nearly  so  black 
and  bright  as  it  should  be. 

Other  carriages  also  had  four  horses  abreast,  but  none  in 
finish  and  turn-out  could  compete  with  the  Emperor's.  At 
length  the  firing  had  ceased  in  the  distance,  which  was  the 
signal  for  a  universal  move  among  the  carriages.  Up  sprung 
a  grandly-uniformed  officer,  no  less  than  the  Emperor's  adju- 
tant, and  mounted  the  high  box  of  his  sire's  phaeton  behind. 
Then  coachee  quickly  struck  off  across  the  plain  at  a  brisk 
trot,  the  whole  cortege  of  carriages  following,  my  humble  one 
amongst  the  number.  But  though  so  humble  in  appearance, 
I  vied  with  all  in  position,  for  I  goaded  my  coachee  to  keep 
up  alongside.  We  neared  the  troops,  they  had  commenced 
volley-firing  again,  firing  by  companies  at  targets. 

The  Emperor  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  distance  upon 
a  black  charger,  with  generals  and  officers  round  him.  The 
uniform  of  the  soldiers  looked  well,  they  wore  short  blue 
frock-coats,  white  trousers,  and  helmets  of  bright  steel. 
And  now  the  last  company  had  fired,  and  there  was  a 
sudden  lull  for  a  moment  Then  a  cloud  of  dust  from  one 
end,  and  the  Emperor  and  his  generals  dashed  out  to  the 
front  to  inspect  each  target  in  rotation.  The  soldiers,  in 
their  eagerness,  half  broke  line,  and  soon  ran  pell-mell  in 
a  jumble  forwards.  They  all  seemed  wild  with  excitement, 
and  I  couldn't  help  joining  too.  I  leapt  from  my  carriage, 
no  one  stopped  me  ;  I  rushed  up  and  mixed  quickly  amongst 
them.  On  I  pressed  with  them,  and  soon  found  myself 
standing  among  the  foremost,  and  close  up  to  one  of  the 
butts.  The  Emperor  was  not  far  off,  slowly  coming  down 
the  line.  At  each  target  he  drew  up  for  a  moment,  looked 
at   the  marks,   and  turned   round   to  the    troops   who   had 
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crowded  there,  *  I  thank  you  for  shooting  so  well,  men/  he 
exclaimed,  words  in  Russian  which  were  to  that  effect ;  then 
a  bursting  shout  from  the  men,  two  words,  *  Radd  saratza  * — 
*We  are  glad,  Czar !     We  are  glad  !* 

I  had  now  seen  the  great  lion  of  all  Russia,  though  a 
man  only,  after  all,  and  no  more, — a  middle-aged,  well- 
proportioned  man,  handsome,  even  delicate  in  feature, 
wearing  a  dark,  curling  moustache,  and  no  beard. 

And  now  *  Back  to  Moscow,'  was  the  word,  or  rather  a 
point  in  that  direction,  with  a  fierce  dig  in  the  ribs  of  my 
driver  to  wake  his  wits  up,  was  the  movement.  It  was 
useless  staying  longer,  manoeuvring  of  troops  can  be  viewed 
at  home. 

The  view  of  Moscow  was  before  us  ;  a  beautiful  sight,  an 
unrivalled  horizon  line  of  domes,  and  towers,  and  spires. 
The  extensive  parkish  grounds  of  the  palace  of  Peterskoi, 
with  its  ugly  red  and  white  palace  upon  it,  was  on  the  left 
of  our  road.  This  palace  is  famous  in  history  as  the  spot  to 
which  Napoleon  fled  when  Moscow  was  in  flames,  and  an 
apartment  is  shown  where,  by  the  lurid  light  of  the  blazing 
city,  he  dictated  the  despatch  that  was  to  convey  this  in- 
telligence to  France.  The  grounds  behind  it  are  well  wooded 
and  handsomely  laid  out  in  splendid  drives  and  walks  beneath 
the  trees,  which  every  afternoon  are  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
nobility  and  fashionables  of  the  city. 

Almost  hidden  under  the  thick  shade  are  cottages  for 
refreshment,  and  arbours ;  and  I  noticed  tables  and  tea-urns 
in  plenty,  and  stacks  of  chairs  piled  up  without  number ; 
everything  bespeaking  out-door  enjoyment  and  pleasure,  and 
intimating  a  greater  degree  of  heat  in  the  climate  than  one 
would  naturally  have  expected  under  such  a  northern  sun. 
But  it  is  so,  almost  a  tropical  heat  for  a  few  summer  days, 
and  then  a  locking  up  of  everything  in  ice  and  snow  for 
months  and  months  afterwards. 
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Moscow  is  a  wonderful  city,  the  most  extraordinary,  I 
think,  taking  it  altogether,  that  I  had  ever  beheld ;  for  it  is 
neither  European  nor  Eastern  in*  its  look,  but  an  amalga- 
mated jumble  of  the  two. 

In  Petersburg  you  see  a  slight  change  coming  on  over  the 
picture  in  the  golden  spires,  the  domes,  the  bazaars,  the  long 
robes,  the  beards,  and  the  caps  ;  but  in  Moscow  the  European 
marks  are  still  further  absent,  and  you  seem  looking  upon  it 
in  its  exact  transition  between  European  and  Eastern.  Behold 
the  Moorish-looking,  mosque-like,  arabesque  churches,  with 
their  maze  of  gaudy  domes  and  thin  campaniles,  which 
might  almost  be  minarets ;  so  that  instead  of  bells  booming 
you  might  rather  expect  the  *  Mashallah  !  Mashallah !'  calling 
the  faithful  to  prayer.  Behold  the  rambling,  narrow  streets, 
with  houses  tottering  over  the  pavements,  and  near  by,  long 
ranges  of  covered  bazaars,  where,  instead  of  Turks  sitting 
cross-legged  imperturbably  smoking  chibouques,  you  have 
the  almost  as  imperturbable  Russians  standing,  as  heavily 
bearded,  in  their  long  coats,  smoking  also. 

But  I  was  in  pain  and  torment  that  afternoon.  I  had  a 
racking  toothache.  A  toothache  in  Moscow ;  what  could 
be  done }  But  it  seems  Russians  have  toothache,  for  a 
dentist  flourished  in  the  city.  So  my  hostess  and  self  went 
together,  she  as  my  interpreter,  for  he,  the  dentist,  was  a 
German. 

What  a  business  it  was !  Dentist  spoke  German  and  little 
Russ ;  hostess,  Russ  and  no  German ;  self,  English  only. 
What  a  bungler  he  was !  The  tooth  was  pointed  out,  and 
luckily  he  hit  on  the  right  one.  First  he  tried  stopping,  no 
hand  at  that ;  so  pull  it  out,  I  signed  to  him  ;  pull  it  out, 
man.  Man  understood,  and  vanished  to  fetch  an  assistant ; 
and  the  assistant  came,  and  as  in  a  vice  held  my  head. 
What  next?  Then  the  pulling  began.  How  bad  it  was. 
I  shall  never  forget ;  I  really  thought  my  jaw  was  coming 
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down ;  but  the  tooth  broke  into  fragments  instead ;  so 
throwing  a  rouble  down  I  was  gone,  and  secretly  prayed 
that  a  tooth  might  neveV  trouble  me  again  in  Russian 
dominions. 

Sept,  I. — I  was  out  this  morning  at  6.30,  and  went  up 
upon  the  Kremlin  Hill  to  have  a  quiet  gaze  on  the  wakening 
city,  this  glory  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Tzars.  A  sight  gorgeous 
indeed  it  was,  basking  in  the  early  sunshine,  blazing  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  This  Kremlin,  where  I  stood,  is  its 
far-famed  citadel,  a  fortified  hill,  round  which  it  clusters, 
enclosed  by  high  old  turreted  walls,  and  by  queer-looking, 
green-roofed  towers,  capped  by  stunted  spires  ;  and  it  is  on  this 
hill,  enclosed  by  these  quaint  old  walls  that  stand  the  most 
interesting  and  historically  important  buildings  of  the  city. 
Here  is  the  great  rambling  palace  of  the  Tzars,  or,  strictly 
speaking,  several  palaces  strung  together.  A  part  of  this 
mighty  pile  is  Tartaric,  but  there  is  a  long,  imposing  front,  a 
grand  facade,  modern,  though  in  wretched  bad  taste  for  the 
place,  built  upon  the  old  site  of  the  Tartar  one,  which,  with 
much  else  in  the  Kremlin,  was  destroyed  in  the  terrible  fire 
of  18 1 2.  Then  there  is  the  Treasury,  the  Senate,  and  the 
Arsenal,  and  these  three  great  piles  of  buildings  enclose  a 
grim  courtyard  of  cannon.  These  are  war  trophies,  and  are 
arranged  all  round.  All  European  nations  save  our  own  are, 
I  believe,  represented  there,  but  the  cannon  of  the  French  out- 
number all  others  ;  of  them  there  are  hundreds  upon  hundreds. 
Then  there  are  churches  and  chapels — churches  built  of  the 
most  extraordinary  shape,  outlandish  exceedingly,  sur- 
mounted by  numbers  of  golden  domes,  and  painted  in  every 
curious  way.  Then  there  is  the  great  and  beautiful  campa- 
nile, beautiful  in  simplicity  and  proportion,  the  Ivan  Veliki, 
or  Tower  of  John  the  Great,  as  it  is  called.  This  tower  rises 
200  feet  or  more,  and  at  its  summit  is  crowned  also  with 
a  golden  dome,  as  in  fact  are  all  the  churches.    Within  it  is 
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hung  its  world-famed  peal  of  bells  ;  tier  above  tier  they  rise, 
till  between  forty  and  fifty  find  room.  The  largest,  which 
occupies  the  first  floor,  is  enormous,  and  is  said  to  weigh 
sixty-four  tons.  This  one  is  held  so  sacred  that  it  is  only 
sounded  three  times  a-year,  and  then  alone.  The  others  are 
rung  together,  which  din  and  jumble  of  sounds  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  grateful  and  pleasing  to  Russian  ears. 


Thk  King  op  Bells. 

But  of  bells,  even  all  these  together  are  insignificant  and 
as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  stupendous  one  which 
lies  at  the  base  of  this  tower.  This  is  the  king  of  bells,  the 
most  stupendous  piece  of  bell-metal  in  the  world.  Its  height 
is  21  feet,  4  inches,  and  its  diameter  22  feet.^s  inches,  and  it  is 
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in  no  part  less  than  3  inches  in  thickness  ;  its  weight  is  some- 
where about  1 50  tons.  Our  famous  bell,  the  Great  Tom  of 
Lincoln,  is  a  mere  child's  rattle  in  comparison,  not  quite  4J 
tons,  while  the  Big  Ben  of  the  Victoria  Tower  is  also  as  nothing. 
But  it  is  uncertain  if  any  mortal  has  ever  heard  this  huge  mass 
sound  ONE;  and  now  it  is  cracked,  or  rather  has  a  great 
piece  broken  out  of  its  side.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  in  which  it  was  originally 
hung,  which  was  burnt  by  fire  in  1737.  Others  say  again 
that  it  never  was  hung,  but  slipped  on  being  raised  into  its 
intended  position.  It  is  now  raised  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  rests  upon  a  massive  pedestal  of  granite.  It  is 
difficult  to  realise  its  enormous  bulk,  and  one  almost  doubts 
the  measurements  as  given.  The  great  campanile  towers  up 
close  to  it,  so  that  the  impression  upon  the  mind  of  its  size  is 
less  striking.  To  feel  its  bulk  one  must  descend  a  few  steps 
till  within  it,  and  then  gaze  up  and  round  in  this  mighty  bell 
cavern. 

Lastly,  but  not  least,  are  the  great  entrance  gates  beneath 
the  massive  towers  in  the  great  walls.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  *  Spass  Vorota,*  the  Gate  of  the  Redeemer.  A 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  under  a  glass  hangs  over  it, 
though  it  is  so  high  up  and  black  with  age  and  dirt  that  one 
has  almost  to  take  this  on  faith,  and  believe  it  so.  Before  it 
is  suspended  a  large  ugly  lamp,  which  is  worked  up  and 
down  by  a  pulley  and  chain,  and  a  man  sits  below  to  attend 
to  it,  and  sell  candles  to  the  devout  passers-by  to  be  lighted 
and  hoisted  up  before  the  picture,  for  many  are  the  miracles 
which  it  has  wrought,  and  which  have  given  to  the  gateway 
quite  a  sacred  reputation.  Often,  as  tradition  relates,  the 
Tartars  have  been  driven  back  from  it,  miraculous  clouds 
have  veiled  the  defenders  of  the  Kremlin,  while  the  besiegers 
have  sought  in  vain  for  the  entrance  ;  and  in  later  days  has  it 
manifested  its  power,  even  in  those  terrible  ones  for  Moscow, 
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when  the  French  came.     These  plundering  Gauls  thought  the 
frame  was  of  gold,  and  so  did   their  utmost  to  remove  it. 
Ladders  were  ordered  to  be  brought,  but  each  one  broke  off 
short  in  the  middle.     Then,  enraged  at  their  failure,  and  none 
feeling  in  the  least  superstitious,  a  cannon  was  wheeled  up  to 
batter  down  door  and  picture  together,  but  the  picture  again 
was  triumphant ;  what  could  have  possessed  the  powder  that 
day  ?     Napoleon  stood  by  in  wrath,  the  powder  hung  fire,  the 
fusees  would  not  light ;  they  had  all  lost  their  power.     *  Bring 
bars  of  red-hot  iron!'  cried  the   man  who  had  never  been 
conquered,   but  his  star  was  setting  at  last.     Bomb,   bomb 
went  the  powder,  but  it  all  exploded  the  wrong  way,  and  so 
the  picture  hangs  still,  a  warning  to  all  sceptics  and  unbe- 
lievers.    All  Russians  doff  their  hats  as  they  pass  through 
this  archway  and  gate,  and  a  sentry  at  the  entrance  both  ways 
stands  by  to  see  that  it  is   done  by  all  comers,  though  a 
Russian  could  not  possibly  forget ;  still,  a  sceptical  English- 
man   or   Frenchman    might    do    so.     No   matter   how   ap- 
proached, whether  in  walking,  riding,  or  driving,  by  day  or  by 
night,  all  must  remember  the  obeisance  due  to  the  picture ; 
ministers  of  state,  civilians,  officers,  and  soldiers,  in  all  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  of  war,  no  matter,  whole  regiments  of 
soldiers,  I  have  seen  them ;  all  and  every  one  of  them  bow  and 
present  arms  as  they  pass  through  the  archway.     Even  the 
Czar  himself  is  not  exempt,  and  bares  his  imperial  brow  as 
he  approaches  the  Spaskoi.     The  Emperor's  coachman,  too, 
even  he,  with  his  four  horses  dashing  in,  must  also,  no  matter 
at  what  risk,  loose  his  reins,  and  raise  his  hat  as  he  enters 
there,  and  more,  he  must  keep  it  off  too,  and  that  for  twenty 
paces,  till  he  has  quite  passed  through  to  the  other  side. 

One  other  gate  worthy  of  notice  is  that  of  St.  Nicholas  ; 
this,  too,  is  regarded  with  feelings  of  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of 
the  venerating  Russian,  though  in  a  far  less  degree  than  the 
Spaskoi.     It   also   has   a   wonder-working  picture  above  it, 
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that  of  the  Saint  whence  its  name.  It  was  near  the  entrance 
of  this  gate,  it  is  said,  that  the  powder-waggons  of  Napoleon 
exploded.  The  gate  escaped  with  a  rent,  whilst  a  large  part 
of  other  buildings  near  was  destroyed.  The  rent  split  the 
tower  in  the  middle  as  far  as  the  frame  of  the  picture.  Not 
even  the  glass  of  the  picture  nor  the  lamp  that  was  hanging 
before  it  was  injured.  So  says  the  inscription  on  the  gate  ; 
and  there  is  certainly  the  line  of  the  rent  in  other  stone  above 
the  picture,  which  so  far  substantiates  the  story. 

I  have  now  named  the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the 
Kremlin,  and  will  return  to  the  view  over  the  city  below,  for 
this,  after  all,  is  tfie  sight  of  the  Kremlin.  The  city  lies 
crowded  at  its  foot  in  its  myriads  of  towers,  domes,  cupolas, 
low  spires,  all  resplendent  in  every  colour,  red,  white,  green, 
yellow,  blue,  and  gold,  and  the  maze  of  its  house  roofs  is 
painted  grass-green  and  red.  A  river  winds  leisurely  through 
the  Moskowa,  in  part  lost  to  view  among  the  houses,  then 
suddenly  appearing  again,  and  washing  on  one  side  the  very 
walls  of  the  Kremlin. 

And  now,  as  the  eye  wanders  over  the  whole,  from  tower 
to  dome,  and  dome  to  spire,  revelling  in  the  bright  colouring, 
it  rests  on  a  glistening,  white,  new  church  which  rises  proudly 
from  the  hillside  of  the  river,  its  mighty,  newly-gilt  dome  and 
clustering  cupolas  glittering  more  brightly  than  all  in  the 
sunshine,  and  those  cupolas  remarkably  surmounted  with 
bright  crosses  rising  out  pf  waning  crescents,  tellingly  sym- 
bolical of  what  is  to  be  ;  and  then  again,  on  the  other  side,  it 
rests  on  a  mighty,  square-looking  structure,  which  is  a  stupen- 
dous nursery  for  children,  a  public  State  nursery  for  the 
outcasts,  a  monument  to  the  immorality  of  the  nation.  It 
was  founded  in  1764,  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  present, 
September  i,  i860,  341,620  children  have  found  a  home  and 
been  reared  within  its  walls.  There  are  other  large  buildings 
and  palaces,  but  none  can  compare  with  this  in  size.    Then, 
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beyond  all,  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  amongst  the  dark  green 
belt  of  gardens  and  trees  rise  up  majestic  monasteries,  with 
their  tall  campaniles  and  domed  towers.  The  land  is  chiefly 
flat,  but  darkened  in  foliage.  There  is  one  low  ridge  of  hills 
on  the  horizon  line  to  the  right,  the  Sparrow  Hills,  memo- 
rable in  history  as  whence  Napoleon,  with  his  great  army, 
first  caught  sight  of  the  mighty  city,  and  cried  '  Moscow ! 
Moscow!'  and  the  whole  army  echoed  back  the  sound  from 
battalion  to  regiment  and  regiment  to  battalion — *  Moscow ! 
Moscow ! '  and  then  poured  down  like  an  avalanche  into  the 
green  plain.  But  it  was  ambition  alluring  them  to  their  tomb, 
the  torch  had  been  put  to  that  great  city,  and  when  they 
reached  it  there  was  nothing  but  smouldering  ashes. 

So  there  are  the  Sparrow  Hills,  and  there  the  peaceful, 
winding  river  Moskowa,  and  here  the  great,  dazzling  city, 
sprung  up  fresh  again,  a  glitter  of  gold  and  splendour.  That 
army  of  450,000  men,  of  which  400,000  left  their  bodies  to 
nourish  the  plain,  is  gone,  and  the  50,000  remainder  alone 
returned  alive  to  their  own  land  to  tell  the  tale. 

What  a  defeat,  and  what  a  victory !  That  beautiful  city 
destroyed,  all  its  palaces,  temples,  monuments,  miracles  of 
art  and  of  luxury,  burnt  up.  But  it  has  sprung  up  into  life 
again,  it  dazzles  and  bewilders  the  beholder,  and  he  marvels 
in  wonder  that  it  can  ever  have  been  so. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  out  to  these  Sparrow  Hills, 
driving  there  in  a  caliche  with  two  Scotchmen  who  were 
also  staying  with  Mrs.  Watson,  and  so  feasted  my  own  eyes 
with  that  same  incomparably  grand  view  which  the  great 
Gallic  general  and  his  hosts  had.  The  city,  with  its  domes, 
and  towers,  and  spires  glittering  in  the  broad  and  luxuriant 
plain,  and  the  river  Moskowa  meandering  slowly  through, 
often  lost  in  the  overhanging  trees  and  behind  the  wide 
sweeps  of  green.  Our  drive  there  was  beautiful.  Moscow 
passed,  we  had  monasteries  and  nunneries  on  either  hand,  for 
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these  two  celibate  institutions  will  always  be  found  near 
together,  rising  up  through  trees  in  the  gardens  with  their 
domes  and  tall  campaniles. 

We  entered  the  walled-in  court  of  one  of  them  to  look 
round.  We  rang  boldly  at  the  portal,  and  knocked  at  the 
narrow  postern-door,  and  soon  it  was  cautiously  opened  ;  but 
not  by  a  monk,  as  we  expected,  but  by  his  counterpart,  a  nun, 
— a  comfortable,  old-looking  nun,  attired  in  black  from  head  to 
foot,  and  come  down  to  know  what  we  wanted.  We  spoke  to 
her  in  French,  she  understood  us ;  we  told  her  we  were  in- 
quisitive Englishmen ;  she  invited  us  in,  and  we  followed  her 
up  some  winding  stairs  into  a  small  wainscoted,  old-fashioned 
room,  the  walls  hung  round  with  pictures  of  little  saints,  and, 
of  course,  another  of  our  Saviour,  with  a  lighted  lamp  hanging 
before  it.  Another  nun  entered  directly,  and  she  also  was  of 
the  same  advanced  age.  This  sex,  it  seems,  generally  begin 
to  renounce  the  world  and  its  vanities  just  when  the  world 
renounces  them,  and  to  take  the  vows  of  eternal  virginity 
when  all  chance  of  entrapping  a  partner  for  life  has  fled  away. 

*  Now  earth  to  earth  in  convent  walls. 

To  earth  in  churchyard  sod ; 
I  was  not  good  enough  for  man, 
And  so  am  given  to  God.' 

KiNGSLEY. 

This  nun  eyed  us  suspiciously,  and  said  nothing,  keep- 
ing rapidly  telling  over  her  large,  dark-coloured  beads. 
The  first,  on  the  contrary,  spoke  much,  and  seemed  well  in- 
formed ;  and  though  shut  out  so  long  from  the  busy  world, 
appeared  to  know  pretty  much  what  was  going  on  in  it,  and 
engaged  herself  with  us  in  chat  for  some  minutes,  descending  to 
things  of  a  temporal  nature  in  a  manner  most  wonderfully  apt 

At  last  we  made  excuse  for  an  exit,  and  then  bowed  our- 
selves out  down  the  stairs. 

And  now  it  was  pleasant  fields  and  meadows  to  the  river. 
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next  a  ferry  over  in  a  rough  boat,  our  caliche  being  left 
behind  ;  then  up  the  famed  Sparrow  Hills.  The  glorious  view ; 
and  then  back  to  Moscow.  And  now  it  was  evening.  The 
day  done,  my  journal  notes  put  down,  I  was  retiring  to  my 
little  bare  room  to  sleep,  when,  perhaps,  seeing  no  tub,  or 
feeling  dusty  and  dirty,  and  having  scarce  a  basin  to  wash  in, 
reminded  me  of  the  Russian  bath.  To-morrow  Sunday,  the 
next  day  off  for  Nijni,  so  now  or  never  to  see  what  it  really  is. 
It  was  late,  9.30,  but  10  on  a  Saturday  eve  was  the  fashion- 
able time  for  the  lower  classes.  I  communicated  my  wish  to 
Mrs.  Watson, 

*  Very  well,  sir.    Tom,  you  go  with  the  gentleman.' 

Tom  was  her  youthful  son  ;  Tom  sounded  thoroughly 
English  ;  it  was  very  necessary  that  Tom  should  go  with  me, 
for  without  a  guide  I  was  helpless.  I  promised  Tom  also  a 
bath,  so  Tom  was  in  thorough  good  humour. 

The  streets  were  badly  lighted  and  darkish,  oil  and 
grease  still  reigned  supreme,  no  gas  had  as  yet  found  its  way 
to  Moscow,  no,  not  even  to  Petersburg,  though  there  were 
rumours  there  of  its  soon  coming. 

We  reached  a  large  building,  but  its  exterior  not  particu- 
larly inviting.  A  big  dull  lamp  hung  at  the  doorway,  and  people 
passing  in  and  out.  Faint  light  struggled  through  the  row  of 
lower  windows,  showing  volumes  of  thick  vapour  within,  A 
buzz  of  voices  told  us  there  were  many  inside,  and  there 
sounded  a  continuous  pouring  of  water  and  splashing. 

'Come  now,  Tom,'  I  said.  Mead  on;'  and  instantly  we 
stood  in  the  doorway.  A  man  sat  there  with  a  table  before 
him  to  receive  our  small  entrance-fee,  and  we  passed  in 
through  heavy  folding-doors. 

It  was  a  small  place,  and  no  furniture  in  it,  except  a  broad 
leathern  seat  all  round.  We  had  company  now,  fifteen  to 
twenty  men  in  every  varying  state  between  clothed  and  un- 
clothed.    They  differed  greatly  in  colour,  some  as  red  as 
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lobsters  all  over,  others  the  usual  dusky  hue  of  a  Russian. 
The  reason  was  plain  enough  ;  the  lobsters  had  already  been 
in,  whilst  the  others,  like  us,  were  about  to  go. 

We  were  rather  late  ;  had  we  been  half-an-hour  earlier  the 
room  would  have  been  choke  full,  scarcely  standing  room. 

I  now  followed  Tom  and  three  others,  and  having  di- 
vested ourselves  of  our  clothing,  popped  one  by  one  through 
a  narrow  swing  door.  Stifling  was  the  heat  for  a  moment, 
and  the  vapour  so  dense  I  could  scarcely  see,  but  I  quickly 
got  acclimatised  to  it,  and  in  a  few  seconds  more  it  was  plea- 
sant. The  place  was  lit  up  with  dim  lamps,  the  light 
struggling  feebly  through  the  vapour.  Men  were  enjoying 
the  advanced  stages  of  the  bath  ;  there  were  twenty  or  thirty, 
or  more.  Some  lay  stretched  out  on  boards  being  lathered, 
others  shampooed,  others  being  pumped  on,  others  having  hot 
and  cool  water  poured  upon  them  ;  and  this  was  the  cooling- 
room,  Tom  said.  An  attendant  had  stepped  up.  He  had 
taken  hold  of  me  by  the  arm.  Of  course,  he  was  in  the  same 
garb  of  light  pink,  for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
lived  for  a  moment  with  clothes  on.  Tom,  looking  like  a  thin, 
slippery  eel,  was  just  before  me.  We  reached  another  small 
door.  In  went  Tom,  and  as  he  vanished  invited  me  to  follow. 
No  !  for  a  moment  I  drew  back.  It  was  the  breath  of  a  fur- 
nace, it  was  stepping  alive  into  a  steam  caldron.  I  gasped 
for  air,  the  steam  was  stifling,  seemed  choking  me,  but  I  was 
in,  and  gasped  on  till  breath  came.  It  was  a  small  place, 
about  twelve  feet  square,  and  I  could  dimly  trace  through  the 
vapour  haze  five  wooden  steps  on  one  side,  leading  up  to  a 
broader  ledge  near  the  ceiling,  and  an  immense  heated  flue 
was  by  the  side  of  it.  Tom  explained  to  me  in  a  word  the 
object  of  all  this,  on  each  ledge  going  upwards  it  was  hotter. 
Hotter !  I  was  gasping  already ;  already  perspiration  was 
streaming  off"  me  from  every  pore.  Ten  or  twelve  others  were 
here  beside  ourselves,  and  I  watched  them  to  see  what  they 
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would  do.  Presently  two  attendants  came  in,  and  bucketed 
us  down  with  cool  water.  One  man  now  went  up  the  steps, 
visibly  growing  redder  and  redder,  and  lying  on  the  topmost 
ledge,  seemed  to  enjoy  it  like  a  salamander.  Salamander 
came  down,  and  out  he  went  to  the  other  room  to  be  lathered, 
shampooed,  pumped  on,  and  cooled.  I  tried  the  first  ledge, 
gasped  a  bit,  the  second,  and  my  attendant  dashed  a  bucket 
of  cooling  water  over  me,  the  third  and  fourth,  and  at  last 
reached  the  topmost.  Down  I  lay,  it  was  too  hot,  too  burn- 
ing, too  boiling  to  move  or  to  think  more.  Up  came  my 
attendant  after  me.  What  for  t  Tom  was  lying  at  full 
length,  enjoying  the  next  ledge  below  me.  *  He  has  come  up 
to  flog  you,'  and  he  laughed,  and  I  wondered  what  he  meant 
by  a  flogging.  The  attendant  now  put  a  block  of  wood 
under  my  head  for  a  pillow,  a  curious  preparation  for  castiga- 
tion,  and  then  with  a  bunch  of  birch-branches,  positively 
birch,  though  the  twigs  had  been  left  with  their  leaves  on, 
rubbed  and  whipped  me  lightly  all  over,  and  I  soon  felt  as  if 
a  little  more  of  this  frying,  and  broiling,  and  birching,  would 
have  quite  finished  me.  This  birching  is  no  unusual  perform- 
ance, it  is  indulged  in  almost  by  everyone,  though  generally 
the  people  birch  themselves,  and  seem  exceedingly  to  enjoy 
the  operation.  We  were  now  back  again  in  the  cooling- 
room,  and  I  went  through  the  usual  routine  with  those  near 
me,  soaped,  and  lathered,  and  buckets  of  water  dashed  over 
me,  cooler  and  cooler,  till  at  last  nearly  cold,  producing  a 
most  magical  restoring  power.  This  was  the  finishing  stroke 
— I  was  done. 

Russians  of  all  classes  flock  to  these  baths,  for  there  are 
baths,  public  and  private,  to  suit  all  grades.  This  was  a 
middle-class  one,  and  all  undergo  such  a  cleansing  as  this 
twice  a-week,  and  this  all  the  year  round.  How  clean  then 
the  nation  should  be,  yet  there  is  no  particular  appearance 
that  it  is  so.     On  the  contrary,  the  looks  of  many  belie  the 
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fact  altogether  of  such  continuous  ablutions,  and  the  only  way 
I  can  account  for  it  is  by  their  returning  so  often  into  their 
same  unwashed  clothes. 

The  night  air,  though  chill  as  we  went  back  through  the 
streets,  had  no  effect  upon  us.  I  seemed  to  have  round  me 
an  atmosphere  of  my  own ;  I  never  felt  more  lithe  and 
springy  in  my  life ;  my  lower  limbs  as  though  they  would 
bolt  with  me.  Russians  in  the  winter  will  sometimes  dash 
out  of  these  baths  into  deep  snow,  and  instead  of  their  dying 
on  the  spot,  as  one  might  expect,  they  feel  it  most  invigorating 
and  refreshing. 

Sunday^  Sept.  2,  but  yesterday  evening,  at  six  o'clock,  the 
many  bells  of  the  city  had  begun  to  ring.  There  was  quite  a 
furore  of  them  ;  they  told  of  an  evening  mass,  and  proclaimed 
that  the  Sunday  had  begun.  The  holy  day  of  rest  is 
considered  to  commence  at  six  o'clock  on  the  Saturday 
evening,  and  to  end  at  six  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  eve ;  by 
this  arrangement,  though  it  may  have  ancient  usage  as  a 
precedent,  and  even  Jewish  custom,  it  will  be  at  once  evident 
that  the  Sabbath's  twenty-four  hours'  rest  is  far  more  easily 
encroached  upon.  There  was  nothing  except  the  ringing  of 
the  deep-toned,  beautiful  bells  to  indicate  its  being  a  Sabbath 
at  all.  '  Come  to  church,  come  to  church,'  rang  the  bells,  but  the 
streets  had  the  most  attraction.  The  streets  were  as  thronged 
as  usual,  the  people  as  busy  as  ever ;  droskies,  carriages,  and 
carts  rumbled  along  as  before,  shops  were  open,  and  even  more 
thronged  than  ever.  Markets  were  held  as  usual,  and  fuller  ; 
markets  of  one  kind  or  another  are  held  under  tents  and 
booths  in  various  parts  of  Moscow  every  day,  but  on  Sunday 
there  is  a  special  one  besides. 

This  Sunday  scene  was  a  Babel  of  confusion,  a  market  for 
every  lower  class  commodity,  but  especially  furniture  of  every 
kind.  There  was  an  immense  throng  of  people  and  an 
endless  variety  of  things,  big  and  little,  some  placed  out  on 
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tables  under  booths  in  rows,  and  some  on  the  ground  in  the 
open  air.  So  the  one  day  in  seven  to  be  kept  holy  is  utterly 
disregarded  in  the  streets  ;  in  the  churches  there  is  an  attempt 
to  do  better  by  a  still  greater  amount  than  usual  of  crossing 
and  picture-kissing.  In  most  where  I  entered,  a  service  also 
of  some  sort  was  going  on,  there  was  chanting  in  plenty,  and 
a  rapid,  very  rapid,  saying  of  prayers  by  richly-bedizened 
priests ;  there  was  also  a  great  deal  of  superstitious  crossing, 
lighting  of  candles  before  pictures,  and  adoration  of  relics  by 
the  people.  In  one  of  the  churches  of  the  Kremlin,  there  was 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  supposed  to  be  an  original 
painted  by  St.  Luke  ;  to  an  ignorant  Protestant  like  me  the 
fact  was  quite  new  that  that  apostle  had  ever  appeared  as  a 
painter,  but  of  course  there  was  an  excessive  crowding  round 
it,  and  such  a  kissing,  bowing,  and  crossing.  Then  in  another 
was  a  body  of  a  saint,  a  mummy,  shrouded  in  a  splendidly 
gilt  coffin,  and  again  there  was  such  a  kissing  there.  Again, 
a  spot  or  two  of  black  something  set  in  diamonds,  said  to  be 
drops  of  John  the  Baptist's  blood,  again  such  a  kissing  there. 
But  amidst  the  number  of  other  things  kissed  and  adored  in 
different  churches  and  chapels,  I  well  remember  a  small  gilt 
frame  which  was  lying  upon  a  table,  and  containing  thirty 
little  relics  of  saints'  bones,  these  bones  arranged  in  six  rows, 
five  in  each  line,  in  partitions  of  one  inch  square,  and  a  throng 
of  people  were  streaming  by,  all  anxiously  longing  to  kiss 
them,  and  every  one,  most  devotedly  pressed  his  lips  upon  the 
glass,  taking  each  bone  in  regular  rotation,  line  after  line, 
down  the  frame.  Thirty  separate  kisses  caused  considerable 
delay,  so  there  was  always  a  crowd  on  that  account  there.  But 
the  picture  which  enjoys  the  greatest  worship  of  all  pictures 
and  relics  in  Moscow,  is  called  *  The  Iberian  Mother  of 
God,'  Iberian  from  its  having  been  brought  from  Georgia,  in 
that  country.  The  small  chapel  in  which  it  is  placed  is  close  to 
the  principal  gate  of  the  city.  The  door  of  it  is  always  open,  and 
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there  is  ever  an  unceasing  flow  of  eager  worshippers  to  it 
All  of  every  class  crowd  in ;  emperor,  nobles,  merchants, 
peasants,  beggars,  all  and  every  one  flock  there  to  ask  relief, 
to  pray,  thank,  supplicate,  and  sigh  before  this  far-famed 
picture  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God.  The  late  Emperor 
Nicholas  is  said  never  to  have  omitted  doing  so  when  he 
came  to  Moscow,  and  also  that  he  roused  up  the  monks  more 
than  once  in  the  middle  of  the  night  that  they  might  assist 
him  in  his  devotions.  The  picture  is  also,  if  desired,  carried 
to  the  houses  of  sick  persons,  and  a  carriage  with  four  horses 
kept  constantly  ready,  in  which  it  is  transported  with  pomp 
to  the  bed  of  the  dying.  The  visit  costs  five  roubles,  and  a 
present  is  expected  to  be  made  to  the  monks  besides.  It 
was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  I  pushed  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  this  hallowed  spot ;  the  small  place  was  then  full  of 
worshippers,  and  many,  unable  to  struggle  in,  were  praying  on 
the  steps  outside.  The  picture  was  almost  defaced  with  age 
and  dirt :  and  though  intended  to  represent  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  it  required  close  scrutiny  to  see  anything,  and  then  it 
was  only  the  begrimed  heads  and  hands  of  each,  as  they  were 
the  only  parts  left  uncovered,  all  the  rest  of  the  picture,  after 
the  usual  Russian  fashion,  was  concealed  beneath  frame  and 
gold.  A  number  of  small  lamps  burnt  before  it,  and  as  I 
stood  by  in  the  crush  marvelling  at  the  extraordinary  adora- 
tion of  those  round  me,  I  noticed  a  bag  of  cotton  wool 
dangling  by  it,  and  wondered  of  what  use  that  could  be,  but 
presently  the  mystery  was  solved.  A  woman  with  her  child 
struggled  up,  and  having  devoutly  crossed  herself  many  times, 
and  also  performed  the  same  holy  act  on  her  babe,  she  pulled 
a  piece  of  the  wool  from  the  bag,  and  dabbed  it  upon  the 
glass  over  the  picture,  and  then  touched  her  own  face  with  it, 
and  then  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  hands  of  her  bairn,  and  then, 
wrapping  it  up  carefully  in  a  corner  of  her  shawl,  she  took  it 
away  with  her,  no  doubt  to  perform  the  like  ceremony  upon 
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the  rest  of  the  children  at  home,  believing  that  in  it,  in  that 
bit  of  cotton  wool  there  were  healing  virtues  both  for  body 
and  soul  imbibed. 

But  let  me  end  here ;  alas !  that  such  superstition  and 
darkness  should  still  shroud  the  people.  Will  no  true  teacher 
rise  up,  another  Luther  or  WiclifTe,  to  arouse  and  reform  ? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

JOURNEY  TO  NIJNI  NOVGOROD — THE  FAIR. 

September  ^rd,  Mo7iday. — To-day  was  the  one  fixed  for 
my  departure.   Away  then  from  Moscow  when  evening  comes. 

Went  and  saw  the  palace  in  the  Kremlin,  and  gave  a  last 
look  over  the  battlements. 

In  the  palace  saw  the  private  rooms  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  and  baths,  also  the  lift  for  the  old  Empress,  near 
the  staircase ;  ring  a  bell  and  up  it  goes.  Saw  the  grand 
Hall  for  reception  of  ambassadors,  most  gorgeous  through- 
out, gold  and  white  and  red,  the  floor  splendidly  inlaid  with 
many-coloured  woods  in  patterns,  and  the  great  throne  at  end. 
Saw  other  grand  halls  and  rooms.  Saw  a  part  of  the  ancient 
palace,  which  escaped  the  great  fire — ^very  Moorish-looking. 

Now  evening  has  come.  I  bade  adieu  to  Mrs.  Watson, 
Tom,  and  every  one  civilised  for  a  long  time,  and  I  half 
wondered  if  ever  I  should  get  back  again  into  civilised  life. 
A  slight  qualm  came  over  me  I  confess,  as  all  there,  the 
two  sober  Scotchmen,  mine  hostess,  and  Tom,  tried  hard  to 
dissuade  me ;  but  no,  I  had  settled  it,  I  would  go. 

So  at  half-past  four  exactly,  with  one  little  portmanteau, 
in  each  hand,  and  my  heavy  belt  of  gold  hidden  round  my 
waist,  I  got  astride  of  one  of  the  small  go-cart  droskies,  and  at 
a  rattling  pace  dashed  away  through  the  streets  to  the  great 
office  of  the  diligences. 

At   a  few  minutes  before  five  I   had  arrived  there,  too 
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punctual  by  far  for  a  Russian  ;  five  was  the  hour  fixed  for 
starting,  but  this  was  Russia,  not  England,  and  one  hour  and 
a  half  grace  was  given.  The  other  passengers  seemed  to 
understand  this,  for  one  by  one  during  the  next  hour  they 
kept  dropping  in.  We  waited  in  a  big  empty  room,  each  one 
demurely  seated  on  his  luggage.  All  were  Russians,  and  they 
soon  began  munching,  ever  hungry,  or  thinking  themselves  so, 
pulling  out  cake  and  oranges  from  their  bags;  and  more  cake 
and  tea  besides  could  be  had  at  a  stall  in  the  room.  At  last,  two 
great  doors  creaked  open,  and  two  malle-postes  stood  ready  to 
receive  us,five  horses  harnessed  abreast  in  each  of  them,and  two 
other  horses  as  leaders.  Up  I  went  aloft  to  my  place  in  the 
banquette,  and  sincerely  I  hoped  I  might  not  have  a  companion, 
for  the  place  was  evidently  meant  for  two,  but  no  one  came, 
and  I  had  it  all  to  myself  the  whole  way.  The  conductor 
of  the  vehicle  sat  near  me,  his  place  divided  off  from 
mine  by  a  partition.  My  position  looked  out  over  the  backs 
of  the  horses,  the  view  slightly  obstructed  by  the  tiny  box  of 
the  driver,  and  I  was  protected  from  the  weather  by  a  hood, 
though  in  front  it  was  open  with  a  curtain.  So  this  was  to 
be  my  home  for  the  next  three  nights  and  two  days. 

It  was  6.30,  a  wild  uncouth  driver  had  suddenly  swung 
up  into  his  perch  just  in  front  of  me,  and  a  big  boy,  looking 
as  ragamuffin  as  could  be,  coated  in  a  long  sheepskin,  wool 
inside,  yellow,  untanned,  jaundiced  skin  out,  and  capped  with 
a  shaggy  wool  busby,  had  scrambled  on  to  the  off  horse  of  the 
leaders.  We  were  off, — crack,  crack,  sounded  the  long  whirl- 
ing lashes  of  their  two  big  whips  together,  and  the  seven 
underfed,  poor-looking  horses,  cheered  by  an  outlandish  shout 
from  both  of  these  men,  and  waked  by  sundry  whacks  of  the 
whip  across  their  quarters,  broke  off  with  a  bound  into  a 
shuffling  canter  altogether,  and  so  we  were  first,  and  the 
other  big  diligence  close  after  us  in  our  wake  went  lumber- 
ing off  from  the  yard. 
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We  clattered  away  merrily  for  a  short  time  through  street 
after  street  of  old  Moscow  ;  at  length  the  last  house  was 
passed  by,  and  then  it  was  a  stretch  away  across  the  broad 
plain.  The  road  for  some  hours  was  broad  and  good ;  no 
unusual  jolting  at  present ;  that  expected  promised  pleasure 
was  to  come. 

At  my  leisure  I  now  scrutinised  both  horses  and  men,  it 
was  always  a  sorry,  jaded  lot;  we  never  improved  either  at  any 
change.  The  harness  was  execrably  bad,  a  wretched  apology 
for  the  name,  ropes  for  traces,  and  scarce  anything  but  straw 
collars  besides  ;  still  it  generally  managed  to  hold  altogether, 
though  occasionally  a  slight  accident  happened. 

Our  changes  were  about  every  two  hours  ;  at  one  of  these 
it  was  late,  we  stayed  awhile  for  supper,  but  I  thought  it 
wisest  myself  to  remain  where  I  was,  being  utterly  unable  to 
speak  a  word  to  any  one;  so  I  drew  out  from  my  bag  a 
piece  of  bread  and  an  apple,  and  then  huddled  myself  up  in 
my  cloak  again. 

My  state  during  the  night  was  betwixt  waking  and  sleep- 
ing, rather  more  of  the  latter  towards  early  dawn. 

Tuesday,  Sept,  /^tk, — The  sun  rose  at  last.  At  8.30  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  was  given  us  for  breakfast,  and 
then  through  thick  mud  I  followed  my  fellow-travellers, 
who  were  all  cloaked  in  sheep-skins,  through  the  inn-door. 
Russians  are  most  careful  against  cold  ;  the  morning  was 
chill,  but  no  more ;  and  now  what  was  I  to  do  and  say  ?  I 
would  watch  and  do  exactly  as  the  others  did.  They  seated 
themselves  at  a  rough  deal  table,  and  soon  a  woman  bustled 
up  with  two  bubbling  urns,  teapots,  and  glasses.  Well  that 
looked  like  business  at  any  rate,  but  it  stopped  there,  the 
wherewithal  to  eat  and  to  drink,  save  the  water,  was  not 
given.  Each  one  had  to  supply  himself  with  this  from  his 
own  hoard.  Luckily  I  had  a  small  one  too  ;  my  hostess  had 
forewarned  me  to  prepare ;  it  consisted  of  two  bread  rolls,  a 
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small  cooked  bird,  I  didn't  know  what,  three  raw  apples,  tea, 
sugfar,  chocolate,  and  salt.  So  the  tea,  three  glasses  of  it,  and 
some  bread  and  an  apple,  came  in  for  my  breakfast  this  time. 

These  posting-houses,  or  inns,  were  all  wretched  in  the 
extreme,  and  mud,  deep  wet  mud,  had  in  every  case  to  be 
waded  through  to  gain  the  door,  but  sometimes  rough  pieces 
of  timber  would  be  laid  down  for  the  traveller  to  step  on  ; 
often,  however,  these  rough  pieces  would  provokingly  enough 
just  tilt  round,  and  then  you  were  ankle-deep  in  the  mud, 
wth  no  boots  or  stockings  for  a  change. 

The  villages  we  passed  through  were  rather  picturesque, 
the  cottages'  long  rows  of  gables  facing  the  broad  street, 
built  in  a  long  line  on  each  side  some  way  back  from  the  road 
with  a  flat  strip  of  grass  before  them.  They  were  generally 
all  very  low,  almost  every  one  of  one  story  only.  Sometimes 
there  might  be  a  larger  one,  and  then  that  would  be  enlivened 
with  a  balcony. 

The  day  wore  slowly  on.  The  road  had  become  very  bad, 
thoroughly  Russian,  just  what  I  had  been  led  to  expect  a 
Russian  road  always  to  be.  The  jolting  was  terrible ;  it  was 
like  the  rocking  of  a  ship  at  sea.  Deep  down  into  holes  of 
slush  the  wheels  were  always  creaking,  and  crushing,  and 
then  rolling  and  jolting  out  again.  Twice  in  one  stage  the 
other  diligence  now  in  front  of  us  stuck  fast,  and  it  was  only 
by  sheer  cruelty,  beating,  slashing,  hauling  at  the  horses  that 
it  was  started  again.  The  holes  were  often  filled  in  with 
green  branches,  I  suppose  there  was  no  better  material  near 
at  hand,  sometimes  with  big,  unbroken  boulders  which  lay  in 
heaps  for  that  purpose  by  the  side. 

The  strings  of  four-wheeled,  long-shafted,  onc-horsc  carts 
that  were  passed,  laden  heavily  with  goods  from  Nijni,  were 
almost  endless,  and  now  and  then  one  lay  upset  by  the  road- 
side, and  in  several  instances  either  we  or  our  unwieldy  com- 
panion  in   front  managed   to   overturn   several   more.     Our 
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drivers  were  always  harum-scarum  sort  of  fellows,  and  drove 
in  a  wild,  rattling  way.  We  never  received  any  damage  our- 
selves, we  were  too  mighty,  too  heavy,  but  the  goods  off  the 
carts  were  often  sent  flying  into  the  mud.  It  was  extraordi- 
nary to  see  the  resigned,  matter-of-fact  sort  of  way  in  which 
the  owners  took  the  misfortune,  as  though  it  was  of  usual 
occurrence,  and  a  regular  one  which  all  travellers  had  to  bear. 

The  country  was  undulating  in  character,  broad  and  vast 
sweeps  of  fir-forest,  and  also  immensely  wide  tracts  of  corn. 
At  3.30  the  town  of  Vladimir  was  reached,  the  most  impor- 
tant place  on  the  journey.  On  entering  it  we  passed  a  large 
blacksmith's  shop,  and  a  comical  way  indeed  they  have  of 
shoeing.  A  line  of  seven  or  eight  horses  stood  outside, 
waiting  in  turn  to  be  shod,  with  a  leg  strapped  up  in  readiness 
to  a  post,  ready  there  to  be  operated  upon.  Each  horse  was 
tied  between  four  of  these  posts,  of  which  each  in  rotation 
would  receive  a  leg. 

Vladimir  possesses  one  good  street  running  through  it,  and 
has  many  white  churches  with  domes.  The  roofs  of  the 
houses  were  very  green.  I  went  into  the  inn  to  dine  ;  a  sort 
of  tabU  dhSte  was  prepared,  but  I  only  took  a  basin  of  broth, 
which  I  must  own  was  very  good.  The  view  when  leaving 
Vladimir  on  going  down  into  the  plain  was  very  fine.  Here 
were  some  men  working  on  the  new  railway  which  crossed 
the  road  at  this  spot, — the  new  railway  between  Moscow  and 
Nijni,  expected  in  a  few  months  to  be  opened.  The  river 
Kliazma  was  reached  soon  after,  and  this  was  crossed  by  a 
boat-bridge.  These  bridges  are  awkward  things.  A  steep, 
slippery  descent  of  planks  down  to  them,  and  then  a  similar 
steep  ascent  on  the  other  side.  To  cross,  the  horses  start  off 
with  a  slide,  as  there  is  no  help  for  it  but  slipping,  and  then 
along  the  bridge  itself  they  are  driven  at  a  gallop,  clattering 
over  the  creaking,  trembling  planks  as  if  every  moment  they 
would  smash  in,  and  this  to  get  impetus  enough  to  carry  up 
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the  other  side.  That  impetus  lost  you  might  remain  on  the 
bridge  in  a  fix  for  ever  with  such  horses  as  Russian  ones,  or 
even  with  any  others  for  a  long  time. 

Towards  night  stopped  again  at  a  post-house  for  tea,  and 
did  precisely  the  same  as  before,  each  man  got  out  with  his 
larder  bag,  and  urn,  teapot,  and  glasses  were  provided. 

Soon  after  this  the  jolting  of  the  roads  became  terrible, 
enough  to  dislocate  every  bone.  I  could  sleep  scarce  a  wink, 
tired  as  I  was,  for  as  the  wheels  went  into  the  ruts  and  the 
holes  so  did  my  head  against  the  side  of  the  partition.  The 
only  times  I  could  doze  in  peace  was  when  we  came  to  a 
standstill,  and  that  was  sometimes  for  some  minutes  in  the 
holes,  and  sometimes  for  longer  when  we  changed  horses,  but 
for  how  long  I  cannot  say ;  I  know  I  lost  consciousness  on 
such  occasions  in  an  instant,  and  after  a  long  dream,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  woke  up  to  find  us  only  but  just  starting 
again. 

It  was  always  an  odd  scene  then ;  everything  quiet  but 
the  yelling  of  the  yamshikes^  or  drivers,  at  their  horses,  all 
else  everywhere  asleep,  and  the  moon  just  peeping  between 
clouds,  casting  deep  shades  and  shadows  round. 

Wednesday,  Sept  5. — Another  morning  at  last :  my 
feverish  and  troubled  night  over.  At  6.30  we  rattled  into  the 
town  of  Mourom,  and  the  mud  there  lay  thicker  than  ever 
between  our  vehicle  and  the  inn-door.  This  was  to  be  our 
last  day  ;  Nijni  would  be  reached  in  the  evening.  One-horse 
carts  as  before,  and  every  kind  of  rattletrap,  were  passed  con- 
tinually, but  many  of  them  not  without  a  knock  for  a  greet- 
ing. The  carriages  were  generally  stuffed  full  up  with 
cushions  to  deaden  and  break  the  shaking,  while  the  travellers 
were  sometimes  almost  hid  in  them. 

The  road  was  a  slough  of  despond.  There  had  been  a 
great  deal  of  rain  of  late.  Very  bad,  I  was  told,  it  was  at  all 
times ;  sometimes  mud  and  sometimes  dust,  according  to  the 
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state  of  the  weather,  but  if  dust  that  then  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  live.  Occasionally  we  passed  bands  of  women 
attempting  to  mend  it,  laying  branches  of  trees  over  the 
deepest  parts,  and  scraping  the  mud  about 

It  often  seemed  a  miracle  that  we  did  not  stick  fast,  and 
once  indeed  we  did,  as  both  our  own  malle-poste  and  the  one 
before  us  gradually  slackened  in  pace,  in  spite  of  much 
cursing  and  whipping,  till  both,  at  a  short  distance  apart, 
stood  grounded,  deep  set  in  the  mud,  which  rose  up  nearly  to 
the  axles.  Flogging  was  tried  in  vain  upon  the  horses  to  an 
extent  I  had  never  before  witnessed,  and  every  outlandish 
word  of  Russian  abuse  was  launched  out  against  them,  but 
without  producing  any  more  effect  than  the  thrashing.  We 
all  got  out,  and  with  some  difficulty  gained  the  cornfield  at 
the  side. 

At  last,  after  a  long  delay,  more  horses  came  wading  up 
from  a  farmstead  near,  and  then,  by  dint  of  great  perseverance 
in  beating,  slashing,  and  hauling  at  the  horses  altogether,  our 
big  wheels  creaked,  and  went  round  again. 

The  Russian  horse  seems  to  be  rather  a  stubbom-natured 
brute,  though  I  must  own  he  has  much  to  make  him  so ;  he 
soon  loses  heart,  and  when  in  a  difficulty,  often  the  whole 
team  turn  sulky  or  begin  with  one  accord  to  jib,  or  perhaps 
one  of  the  lot  will  rush  madly  forward,  and  then  another,  till 
each  one  in  turn  has  spent  all  his  strength  in  that  way. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  here  was  much  the  same  as 
before,  only  more  sandy. 

Towards  evening  we  entered  into  a  fir-forest  of  immense 
extent,  continuing  through  it  in  a  straight  line  for  miles  aud 
miles.  The  trees  were  chiefly  firs,  with  some  birch,  these 
latter  just  beginning  to  show  signs  of  autumn. 

We  were  here  driving  with  six  wheelers  abreast,  no 
leaders,  and  so  was  the  diligence  in  front  of  us.  Six  wheelers 
spread  over  considerable  space,  so  more  need  therefore  for 
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care,  but  when  we  could,  when  a  down  hill  came,  or  the  road 
was  rather  better,  we  rattled  on  just  the  same.  Sometimes  a 
passing  cart  was  swung  half  round,  but  what  did  the  drivers 
care  ?  And  now  a  bridge  was  before  us,  a  narrowish  bridge 
down  in  rather  a  hollow.  Ten  to  one  we  have  a  smash  of 
the  splinter-bars  I  thought,  and  smash  next  instant  went  one 
of  those  of  the  vehicle  in  front,  and  next  instant  smash  went 
ours.  Both  of  us  then  perforce  pulled  up,  and  both  were  en- 
gaged together  in  cutting  a  fresh  one  from  the  woods. 

Again  night  slowly  crept  on,  and  I  kept  straining  my  eyes 
forward  to  see  Nijni ;  but  no,  there  was  no  Nijni  yet.  Hour 
after  hour  passed  by  ;  at  last  a  haze  of  twinkling  lights  in  the 
distance,  and  then  Nijni  came. 

So  it  was  Nijni  in  reality  and  in  truth ;  I  had  reached  the 
great  fair  of  Nijni  Novgorod  at  last,  the  world's  great  meeting- 
place  for  the  Eastern  arid  the  European  ;  three  hundred  thou- 
sand flocked  in  from  everywhere. 

Nijni  is  well  chosen  for  the  purpose,  at  the  junction  of  two 
great  rivers,  the  Volga  and  the  Oka,  and  so  have  these  two 
great  waterways  leading  to  it  from  the  heart  of  the  empire 
and  another,  the  Kama  River  from  the  Ural  Mountains,  while 
the  waters  combined  are  an  open  way  southward  from  the 
Caspian.  The  fair  portion  of  Nijni  is  a  part  built  entirely  by 
itself,  separated  from  the  town  by  the  river  Oka,  and  on  a 
low  flat  of  land  between  that  river  and  the  Volga — a  town, 
not  of  booths  and  tents,  but  of  solid,  one-storied  low  ware- 
houses and  shops,  having  broad  streets  running  through  it  in 
straight  lines,  a  formal  square  mile  of  shops  and  warehouses, 
busy  as  a  hive  for  six  weeks  in  each  year,  but  for  ten  months 
as  silent  and  as  solitary  as  a  tomb.  And  every  building  neces- 
sary for  such  a  sudden  flood  of  peoples  from  every  clime  is  to 
be  found  then  within  it.  A  palace  for  the  Governor, barracks  for 
the  soldiers,  churches,  mosques,  Chinese  pagodas,  and  temples 
for  the  worship  of  God  or  the  idols  man  has  made  in  His 
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stead,  theatres  for  amusements,  restaurants  for  drinking  and 
eating,  hospitals  for  sickness  and  nursing.  So  the  spiritual  as 
.  well  as  the  bodily  wants  of  every  one  are  all  here  remembered 
and  provided.  The  proud  and  supercilious  Turk  for  once 
bows  down  in  the  name  of  his  prophet  side  by  side  with  the 
picture  and  image-kissing  Christian,  and  the  long-eared 
Chinaman  of  the  Celestial  Land  with  the  high-caste  Indian 
Hindoo,  or  even  the  ancient  worshipper  of  fire. 

But  I  was  standing  in  the  deep  mud  of  one  of  the  broad 
streets  of  the  fair,  where  I  had  been  dropped  from  the  diligence, 
friendless  and  houseless,  and,  I  may  say,  speechless  so  far  as 
speech  could  avail  me.  It  was  half-past  ten,  nearly  dark,  only 
faint  gleams  from  oil  lamps  glared  here  and  there  across 
the  mud.  A  drosky  or  two  drove  up.  I  hailed  one  and 
jumped  in.  I  was  out  of  the  mud  at  any  rate,  and  so  were 
my  little  portmanteaus. 

But  what  was  I  to  say  to  the  Jehu  ?  I  showed  hunger,  I 
munched,  I  showed  sleep,  I  snored,  I  rested  my  head  on  my 
hand,  I  did  all  and  everything  I  could  in  symbols,  and  on 
went  the  Jehu,  and  I  trusted  all  would  end  right,  and  it 
proved  so. 

Through  a  long  dark  street  of  mud  we  slushed,  and  then 
turned  down  to  a  bridge  long  and  low,  which  also  was  faintly 
lit  up  with  lamps,  and  patrolled  by  mounted  Cossacks  with 
long  lances.  So  we  crossed  it,  and  entered  the  real  town  of 
Nijni  on  the  other  side. 

This  town  part  of  Nijni  is,  as  I  have  said,  quite  distinct 
from  the  great  fair  portion.  It  is  built  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  Oka,  and  is  joined  to  the  fair  by  this  boat-bridge. 

It  contains  several  good  streets,  many  churches,  and  a 
kremlin,  a  fortified  hill,  like  Moscow,  but,  alas  !  no  hotel  that 
is  worthy  of  such  a  name,  and  that  was  the  chief  thing  to  me. 

However,  at  the  best  it  could  afford  we  had  stopped ;  old 
Jehu    had    cleverly    understood    me.     Its    exterior    looked 
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hopeful  by  the  night-light,  but  sepulchres  are  whitewashed 
outside.  The  only  room  I  could  get,  and  it  was  a  fair  sample 
of  every  one,  was  without  either  carpet  or  bed,  and  dirty  in 
the  extreme.  A  very  hard  sofa,  three  chairs,  and  a  table,  a 
basin,  and  a  sheet  was  the  summing  up  of  everything.  It 
looked  a  little  lonely,  and  made  me  feel  so,  but  after  two 
days  and  two  nights  of  such  shaking,  I  felt  almost  disposed 
to  enjoy  anything.  So  in  a  few  minutes  more,  enveloped  in 
my  sewn-together  sheets  for  precaution,  I  was  contentedly 
stretched  out  on  the  sofa,  with  my  rough  railway  wrapper 
spread  over  me.  My  door  I  had  cautiously  locked  and  a 
chair  placed  up  against  it,  and  then  my  heavy  purse  of  gold, 
for  the  first  time  loosened  from  my  waist.  Thus  eased,  I 
slept  soundly  till  morning. 

Thursday^  Sept,  6. — My  head  was  poking  out  of  my  very 
small  window  almost  as  soon  as  light  broke.  I  looked  upon 
the  Oka  river,  the  bridge  of  boats,  and  the  low,  long,  red 
lines  of  the  roofs  of  the  fair  on  the  opposite  side — a  very  busy 
and  curious  scene. 

No  water  of  the  river  was  visible,  or  scarcely  a  thread  of  it 
anywhere,  so  entirely  was  it  choked  up  with  a  mass  of  barges 
and  boats ;  40,000  persons,  come  from  every  corner  of  this 
side  the  earth,  living  in  them. 

Conspicuous  in  the  foreground  among  the  low  red  roofs 
was  the  Governor's  white  house  with  white  pillars,  having  two 
flags  flying  on  each  side  in  front  of  it,  sign  that  the  fair  was 
going  on  ;  and  here  and  there  were  several  white  churches, 
and  filling  in  the  background  was  a  line  of  twelve 
quaint  Chinese  pagodas.  So  I  dressed,  came  down,  and 
found  out  a  fusty  salle-d-manger^  rapped  on  the  table  for  a 
waiter,  and  soon  a  dirty-looking  nondescript  came  in. 

French  would  not  do,  nor  English  either,  so  I  signed  that 
I  wanted  something  to  eat.  Chi  and  bread  were  brought, 
and  I  was  meditating  how  next  to  proceed,  when,  to  my  joy. 
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I  discovered  a  French  traveller.  Immediately  I  sought  his 
acquaintance,  and  he,  like  a  good  Samaritan,  helped  me. 

He  knew  of  a  Mr.  Jones,  an  English  merchant,  and  he 
started  me  off  in  a  drosky  to  find  him :  and  what  mud  we 
waded  through  along  the  Volga's  bank  to  reach  him ;  twice 
we  were  all  but  rolled  out  and  over  in  it.  Mr.  Jones  was 
absent,  but  the  head  man  there  was  a  Scotchman,  and  it  was 
pleasant  enough  to  get  a-talking  again. 

I  told  him  my  object  was  to  see  Nijni,  and  after  that  to  go 
on  somewhere,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  help  me  in  doing 
so,  give  me  any  advice  as  to  reaching  the  Don,  or  in  going 
down  the  Volga  to  the  Caspian. 

What  luck  now  for  me,  or  what  a  Providential  over-ruling, 
as  I  would  rather  call  it ! 

'  Sir,  there  is  an  Englishman,  a  mechanic,  just  arrived 
here,  two  days  ago,  and  he  leaves  for  Astrachan  to-morrow, 
speaks  Russian  well,  and  will  be  delighted  to  see  you ;'  and  he 
ended  by  inviting  me  to  meet  him  and  a  few  others  at  a 
dinner  that  eve  at  a  restaurant  in  the  fair. 

My  plans  seemed  arranging  themselves ;  what  could 
appear  more  propitious }  I  had  now  another  long  vista  of 
distance  opening  out.  To-morrow  was  soon  to  think  of 
starting  again,  but  the  chance  of  a  companion  I  could  talk  to 
was  a  pleasure  that  I  had  not  expected,  and  one  that  was 
impossible  to  resist. 

So  I  booked  the  dinner  invitation,  taking  special  care  to 
get  the  name  of  the  place  of  rendezvous  correctly  noted 
down  according  to  its  pronunciation,  or  as  near  as  a  string  of 
our  consonants  with  one  vowel  in  the  midst  could  suit  the 
jargon,  for  my  presence  at  the  table  would  all  depend  upon 
my  right  pronunciation  of  that  one  word  to  my  driver,  which 
would  be  his  only  polestar  to  direct  him,  the  only  one  of  any 
kind  I  should  be  able  to  tell  him. 

We  went  back  by  a  different  way,  over  the  heights  above 
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the  old  town,  and  down  by  the  ancient  Tartar  fortifications  of 
the  Kremlin,  and  the  view  was  magnificent  from  the  hill  over 
the  Volga  and  the  plain.  The  eye  ranged  over  a  boundless 
sea  of  green,  one  of  the  mightiest  distant  prospects  of  Europe; 
it  literally  looked  never  to  end,  stretching  away  till  lost  in  the 
very  distant  blue  haze,  a  mighty  dead  flat  of  rich  grass  and 
forest  land,  with  only  a  few  small  pools  of  water  upon  it,  like 
tiny  mirrors  in  the  emerald  hue,  and  here  and  there  a  white 
church  besides.  The  great  river  Volga  wound  through  this 
vast  even  tract,  which  just  below  me  was  joined  by  the  Oka, 
while  the  great  stirring  square  of  Nijni  fair  was  between  the 
two  waters  ;  the  Oka  choked  up  for  miles  with  boats,  and  the 
Volga  partly  filled  with  them  for  a  long  way.  The  Kremlin 
is  a  fine  old  battlemented  fortress,  and  interesting,  but  very 
much  smaller  than  that  at  Moscow. 

And  now  we  were  hastening  to  the  fair.  I  was  just  in 
time.  We  had  crossed  the  bridge  of  boats,  and  I  saw  that  a 
great  ceremony  near  the  river  was  going  on,  in  the  open  space 
opposite  the  house  of  the  Governor,  between  the  two  great 
flags  which  were  flying  from  stone  pillars  on  either  side.  It 
was  the  grand  closing  ceremony,  when  the  fair  officially  ends, 
begun  with  a  ceremony  and  ended  with  a  ceremony,  a 
religious  performance,  an  invocation  of  blessing  from  the 
Virgin  and  all  the  saints  upon  all  there. 

The  fair  is  opened  on  July  27th,  and  closed  September  6th, 
thus  giving  a  duration  of  just  six  weeks  of  official  authority 
and  blessing,  but  it  is  a  fortnight  longer,  at  least,  before  there 
is  much  diminution  of  numbers. 

I  drew  near  to  an  immense  assemblage  of  people,  all 
standing  bareheaded,  and  wild  Cossack  lancers  on  horses 
patrolling  round  and  round  the  mass,  to  guard  against 
irreverence  or  any  scornful  sneer  from  the  infidel ;  but 
there  was  no  cause,  the  infidel  did  not  disturb  himself  to 
leave  his  long  pipe  and  his  carpet  seat  among  his  wares. 
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What  were  Christian  pomp,  fine  clothes,  and  buffoonery  to 
him? 

But  now  to  push  a  way  through  to  the  inner  circle  of  that 
close  compact  crowd  with  a  grim  Cossack  and  his  lance  at 
my  rear  was  a  thing  even  for  an  Englishman  not  to  be  done, 
so  I  at  once  looked  about  for  a  remedy,  and  the  roof  of  a 
shed  close  by  suggested  one ;  I  instantly  jumped  up  upon  it, 
and  thence  from  its  top  saw  everything  just  below  me  to  per- 
fection. There  was  the  great  Archbishop  standing  in  the 
midst,  robed  in  lilac  from  top  to  toe,  a  broad  girdle  of  gold 
round  his  waist,  a  tall  mitre  on  his  head,  and  eight  golden 
priests  revolving  round  him  like  satellites,  in  tall  purple  velvet 
hats  without  brims.  Then  these  were  surrounded  by  many 
great  Russian  officials,  the  Governor,  a  military  general,  and 
other  starred  magnates  of  the  empire,  and  behind  them  the 
bareheaded,  open-mouthed  crowd. 

So  the  ceremony  began.  Two  of  the  golden  priests  com- 
menced reading  prayers,  seeming  to  vie  with  each  other  in  pace ; 
another  held  a  big  silver  lantern  with  a  candle  lighted  in  it, 
which  he  kept  slowly  waving  about,  and  several  others  holy 
pictures  of  saints,  which  they  also  moved  to  and  fro.  Then  a 
choir  of  singing  men  broke  in  with  a  chant,  and  *  gospodi, 
gospodi,  gospodi,'  a  thousand  times  repeated,  seeming  the 
chief  burden  of  the  song. 

All  this  time  the  Governor,  the  military  magnates,  and 
the  people  kept  vigorously  crossing  themselves,  and  at  a 
speed  which  was  perfectly  astonishing. 

And  with  regard  to  this  crossing,  I  had  before  noticed, 
that  the  higher  a  man  stands  in  the  church,  the  smaller  may 
be  the  cross  he  describes ;  thus  a  poor  peasant,  for  instance, 
with  much  devotion,  passes  his  hand  first  to  his  forehead,  and 
then  reverently  down  almost  to  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  and 
then  to  each  side  of  his  breast  across  the  breadth  of  his  chest; 
but  the  priest  makes  a  much  smaller  detour ^  and  the  Archbishop 
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of  course  still  less ;  he  makes  very  short  work  of  it  indeed, 
for,  as  was  the  case  at  this  moment,  his  delicate  white  hand 
scarcely  moved  from  one  spot  on  his  lilac-coloured  bosom, 
but  kept  describing  there  an  arc  of  barely  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter. And  now  one  of  the  priests  stepped  forward,  wearing 
a  long  red  beard,  and  began  more  solemnly  chanting  another 
prayer  in  a  very  bass  tone,  and  the  singers  all  joined  him  in 
chorus,  in  a  key  a  little  above  him,  and  all  the  assemblage, 
high,  low,  rich  and  poor,  crossed  themselves  again  excessively, 
bowing  low ;  then  when  the  chant  was  at  its  loudest  and  the 
crossing  at  its  fastest,  down  dropped  both  the  great  flags — the 
fair  was  officially  ended.  And  there  was  one  other  interested 
spectator  to  all  this  besides  me,  a  jackdaw  sat  perched  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  stone  pillars  cawing  no  doubt  he  too  having 
his  wise  meditations  of  the  scene.  And  after  all  this  to  the 
grandees  of  that  charmed  inner  circle  a  silver  cross  was  handed 
round  to  kiss,  which  worthy  example  of  adoration  was  first  set 
by  the  Archbishop  himself,  that  exalted  ecclesiastic  who  ranks 
first  in  the  land  ;  and  that  done,  a  procession  was  formed,  and 
all  marched  away  with  steady  tread  to  end  the  performance 
in  the  chief  church  of  the  fair,  to  light  a  blaze  of  10,000  candles 
there,  and  to  chant  and  kiss  at  crosses  and  pictures  again. 

And  now  the  fair,  but  first  mud  knee-deep,  to  begin  with. 
What  mud  there  was  in  that  chief  long  street  !  What 
people  wading  through  it  at  the  crossings ;  no  sweepers  there  ; 
mud,  all  mud ;  footprints  worn  two  feet  deep,  which  needed 
clever  balancing  to  keep  in. 

The  chief  of  the  people  were  on  foot,  but  there  were  also 
carts  and  wagons,  droskies  and  horses.  So  I  passed  along 
with  the  stream,  and  by-and-by  I  found  it  was  not  all  mud, 
and  I  got  into  streets  that  were  clean — streets  with  light 
arcades  on  each  side,  and  grand  shops  with  their  varied 
goods  displayed  as  in  Paris  or  London.  Shops  of  silks,  and 
satins,  and  stuffs,  of  Manchester  calicoes  and  cottons  ;  shops 
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of  Eastern  goods,  of  robes,  and  shawls  and  carpets,  Indian, 
Turkish,  and  Persian,  of  untold  richness,  were  there,  with  a 
marvellous  blending  of  colours.  Suddenly  you  come  upon 
shops  of  all  one  thing;  suddenly  upon  shops  of  all  another. 
Goods  and  wares  of  every  kind,  a  motley  mixture — Euro- 
pean or  Eastern.  Fifty  shops  there  might  be  of  silks  and 
shawls ;  fifty  shops  of  furs  and  skins ;  fifty  shops  of  boots 
and  shoes,  of  hats  and  caps,  head-gear  of  every  kind ;  of 
ready-made  clothes  of  every  sort  of  fashion.  Then  would 
come  mountainous  piles  of  tea  then,  tea-urns,  in  their  glitter- 
ing brass  array.  What,  indeed,  was  there  not  there  1  Do  you 
say  diamonds?  Yes,  diamonds  too,  and  every  other  gem, 
besides  cut  and  uncut,  set  and  unset,  gems  of  the  rarest 
beauty,  fresh  just  as  they  are  dug  from  their  mountains — 
diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies.  Beautiful  turquois  from  Persia, 
large  amulets  of  turquois.  Amethysts  of  marvellous  size  from 
Siberia ;  untold  kinds  of  onyxes,  agates,  and  marbles  ;  mala- 
chite, too,  in  abundance — masses  of  it ;  malachite  worked 
into  everything,  and  lapis  lazuli.  Amber  without  end, 
almost  literally  so, — German  amber ;  amber  from  the  Baltic  ; 
myriads  of  necklaces  of  amber,  myriads  of  bracelets  of 
amber,  myriads  of  pipe  mouthpieces  of  amber,  shops  literally 
full  of  amber,  and  all  this  to  tempt  chiefly  the  Eastern — 
there  is  nothing  he  covets  more,  and  he  comes  to  Nijni  to 
buy  them.  Acres  of  Siberian  iron,  too,  by  the  river  side ; 
and  so,  in  fact,  there  was  everything,  even  down  to  horses' 
bells  —  shops  upon  shops  full  of  them;  while  the  crowd 
steamed  down  the  long  streets,  backwards  and  forwards,  like 
the  sea-waves,  to  and  fro  everywhere. 

It  was  a  motley  throng,  a  curious  mixture  of  peoples — 
almost  all  men,  very  few  women  or  children.  It  was  a 
crowd  bent  on  business  ;  no  pleasure-seeking  crowd,  as  ours 
is.  You  looked  in  vain  for  merry-making  there,  merry- 
andrews,   whirly-go-rounds,   or    peep-shows,   to    amuse    the 
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people.  It  was  a  crowd,  for  the  most  part,  of  earnest  men, 
who  had  been  months  and  months  coming  there  —  mer- 
chants of  every  clime. 

A  curious  sight  it  was ;  a  Russian,  in  his  untanned  long 
sheepskin,  haggling  and  bargaining  with  a  long,  richly-robed 
Persian ;  a  German,  or  a  Frenchman  in  stiff  and  prim  suits 
of  cloth — coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers — doing  business  with 
a  Turk,  in  his  unmoved  stateliness  and  turban  ;  a  Chinaman, 
in  his  antique  pigtail,  selling  tea  to  a  wild-looking  Tartar ; 
an  aristocratic  silver-armed  and  belted  Circassian  buying  a 
suit  of  Arctic  furs  from  a  flat  white-faced  merchant  of  Arch- 
angel ;  and  Albanians,  Calmucks,  Indians,  Turkomans,  Koords, 
and  Arabians ;  to  say  nothing  of  Jews,  with,  of  course,  a 
great  preponderance  of  Russians,  and  a  sprinkling  of  all 
other  Europeans,  chiefly  Greeks  and  Germans ;  and,  to  end 
all,  the  common  mujik,  in  his  great  jack-boots,  blue  trousers, 
and  pink  blouse,  swarming  everywhere.  There  is,  in  truth, 
no  spot  in  the  world  where  so  many  individuals  meet  from 
so  many  different  divisions  of  the  globe. 

And,  now,  where  does  this  great  crowd  live  ?  And  it  is, 
indeed,  hard  to  say  where.  It  is  a  crowd  that  for  the  most 
part  lives  easily,  is  used  to  hardship  and  hard  fare ;  thousands 
of  them  live  in  barges  and  boats,  and  the  rest  shelter  down 
where  they  best  can.  The  mass  eat  melons,  and  apples,  and 
quass ;  they  live  on  it,  and  die  on  it,  too.  The  cholera  is 
never  absent  during  fair-time,  and  no  wonder — ^with  the  mud, 
the  dense  packing,  and  the  food.  Sixty  was  the  daily 
average  of  deaths  when  I  was  there,  and  the  number  was  far 
less  than  it  had  been. 

But  the  paternal  government  of  Russia  has,  certainly, 
striven  to  its  utmost  to  stave  off  fever  and  disease.  There 
is  an  extraordinary  and  marvellous  plan  of  drainage  in  the 
place,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  mud,  vast  under- 
ground sewers  of  hewn  stone,  into  which  dirt  of  every  de- 
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scription  is  conveyed  ;  and  they  are  entered  at  several  places 
by  handsome  stone  staircases  from  the  thoroughfares.  It  is 
a  pity,  however,  that  the  plan  is  not  more  effectual  with  the 
mud,  as  that  of  itself,  one  would  think,  would  be  sufficient  to 
breed  fever  and  plague. 

So  I  roamed  at  leisure,  and  for  hours,  through  the 
different  lines  of  the  fair.  That  part  which  is,  certainly,  the 
most  singular  and  foreign  in  appearance,  is  the  quarter 
which  IS  allotted  to  the  Chinese.  There  twelve  handsome 
pagoda-like  temples  rise  up,  each  built  separate  in  one  long 
row  ;  but  they  were  all  of  them  empty  and  deserted,  locked 
up  when  I  saw  them. 

Few  men  from  the  Celestial  land  had  come  this  year, 
and  those  few  had  gone  home  again.  Some  years  the  place 
is  as  busy  as  an  ant-hill,  and  the  whole  quarter  swarms  with 
long  pig-tails  and  tea-hoards. 

I  also  looked  into  the  different  churches,  of  which  the 
great  Greek  cathedral  was  the  principal,  and  near  it  its 
twin  smaller  sister,  that  of  Rome,  and  then  the  mosque  for 
the  followers  of  Mahomet ;  and  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
contrast  between  them.  All  pomp,  and  ceremony,  and  show ; 
all  gold,  and  silver,  and  tinsel,  blaze  and  glitter  in  the  two 
former ;  while  quiet  and  unadorned,  simply  bare  whitewashed 
walls,  was  the  unassuming  appearance  of  the  latter,  where 
the  worshipper  silently  stands  up  in  its  midst  upon  a  simple 
carpet  of  green  baize,  and  goes  through  his  set  devotions. 
How  sad  that  those  who  call  themselves  the  followers  of 
the  Jesus  should  thus  need  such  a  lesson  of  simplicity !  But 
Christianity  in  pomp  and  show  only  is  the  devil's  great 
counterfeit — a  religion  of  ceremony  and  words,  but  no  heart 
in  them.  So  the  day  closed  in,  and  five  o'clock  came,  and 
my  pocket-book  notation  of  the  restaurant  stood  me  in  good 
stead.  A  drosky  man  I  hailed,  and,  to  my  joy,  he  under- 
stood the  word,  and  soon  landed  me  in  safety  at  the  door. 
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Restaurants  are  never  to  be  despised,  and  the  paternal 
government  has  not  forgotten  them  at  Kijni ;  almost  every- 
thing deemed  eatable  or  drinkable  by  man  may  be  found  in 
them  ;  even  the  choicest  luxuries  that  the  most  fanciful 
epicurean  could  desire. 

Here  I  was  in  English  society  once  more,  the  guest  of 
four  or  five  merchants  of  my  own  nation,  and  one  French- 
man. We  enjoyed,  as  Englishmen  proverbially  do,  a  good, 
hearty  dinner,  with  porter  and  beer,  and  even  champagne, 
without  stint,  for  even  these  Nijni  merchants  live  like 
princes.  I  also  ate  some  of  the  celebrated  sterlet  fish  for 
the  first  time — that  fish  of  the  Volga  for  which  such  fabulous 
sums  have  been  paid.  It  is  even  said  that  almost  its  actual 
weight  in  gold  has  more  than  once  been  given  for  it  at 
Petersburg;  for  the  Russian  nobility,  whose  large  fortunes 
enable  them  to  gratify  every  wish,  no  price  is  too  great  to  be 
paid  for  some  of  the  more  rare  and  highly-valued  luxuries  of 
the  table. 

We  had  one  of  these  celebrated  fishes  at  our  meal,  much 
resembling  a  small  pike  in  shape,  but  it  tasted  no  better  for 
being  judged  such  a  delicacy,  and,  I  thought,  quite  unworthy 
of  all  the  praise  which  it  receives.  I  quickly  made  friends 
with  the  mechanic  before  mentioned,  who,  I  found,  was  going 
down  to  Astrachan  to  superintend  the  building  of  a  steamer 
there,  or  rather  the  adjustment  of  her  machinery,  for  Russians 
are  but  poor  mechanicians ;  and  at  twelve  the  next  day  we 
arranged  to  meet  again  on  the  Volga  quay,  where  the  steamer 
started. 

Dinner  ended,  we  chatted  and  smoked  awhile,  and  the 
dangers  of  Russian  travel  in  general  were  discussed,  and  also 
those  of  the  wild  scheme  that  I  had  in  contemplation.  A 
revolver  was  positively  necessary,  all  assured  me.  I  should 
be  exposing  men  to  needless  temptation,  and  be  at  the 
mercy  of  every  one ;  so  I  took  their  unanimous  advice,  and 
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next  morning  bought  a  five-chambered  revolver  in  the 
fair. 

The  evening  wore  on,  and  now  it  was,  Had  I  been  yet 
to  the  theatre,  or  to  Christie's  Minstrels  ?  Yes,  Christie's 
minstrels  positively,  even  here.  But  amusements  did  not 
suit  my  mood  then.  I  had  too  much  of  stem  realities  to 
think  of.  So  back  to  my  hotel  I  went  through  the  dark 
streets,  plunging  along  with  a  high-spirited  horse  through 
the  deep  mud  and  the  crowd.  I  was  no  longer  now  in  a 
hired  vehicle,  but,  like  a  Grand  Seigneur,  in  one  of  the  neat 
private  droskies  of  one  of  my  merchant  friends;  and  so, 
to  my  little  comfortless  room,  and  down  on  to  my  comfort- 
less sofa,  to  read  and  seek  heavenly  comfort  and  guidance  in 
my  travels. 

Friday^  Sept.  ytk, — At  seven  o'clock  I  was  up  and  out 
upon  the  bridge  of  boats,  wading  again  through  the  mire 
into  the  fair.  It  was  raining  slightly,  which  did  not  improve 
the  state  of  things.  The  whole  place  was  already  fully 
awake.  Cossacks,  as  always,  patrolled  upon  the  long  bridge. 
People  were  streaming  along  both  sides  of  the  way,  and  very 
many  were  snatching  up  hasty  breakfasts  as  they  passed 
along.  There  were  low  rows  of  stalls  set  out  with  eatables — 
bread,  vegetables,  and  fruit ;  boilers  at  every  turn  steaming 
hot  full  of  potatoes,  and  large  copper  urns  with  hot  water 
for  tea,  each  surrounded  by  a  whole  host  of  white  china  tea- 
pots and  glasses ;  and  chi,  chi,  chi,  sung  out  in  harsh  guttural 
tones,  and  quass,  quass,  quass,  resounded  at  every  turn. 

Quass  is  a  beverage  much  esteemed.  Chi,  quass,  and 
vodky,  are  the  three  chief  drinks  of  a  Russian  at  all  times. 
Drink,  indeed,  seems  ^  greater  necessity  to  him  than  to  eat, 
and  strong  or  weak  fluids  go  down  alike ;  perhaps  he  thinks 
that  the  one  helps  to  connteract  the  potency  or  the  weak- 
ness of  the  other,  and  so,  after  the  manner  of  the  gentle- 
man who,  when  ordered  by  his  doctor  to  take  weak  brandy 
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and  water,  took  the  neat  brandy  first,  and  then  a  long  gulp 
of  the  water ;  so  the  Russian  drinks  largely  of  vodky,  strong 
com  brandy,  and  tea  and  quass  follow  always  ad  libitum, 

Quass,  I  must  confess,  I  never  had  the  courage  to  taste 
— a  composition  of  salt,  barley-meal,  and  honey,  and  is  mixed 
up  as  a  soup,  or  a  sauce,  with  almost  every  thing. 

I  loitered  about  for  some  time,  looking  at  odd  breakfast- 
parties.  I  had  no  lack  of  opportunity,  for  this  breakfasting 
was  continuing  down  the  street  on  both  sides  for  half-a-mile 
or  more.  At  last,  feeling  hungry  myself,  I  turned  into  one 
of  the  restaurants,  and  broke  my  fast  too,  in  the  orthodox 
way,  on  chi  and  bread.  Afterwards  I  shopped,  bought 
the  five-barrelled  revolver;  also  an  amethyst  bracelet,  and 
strings  of  amber  beads  for  presents,  and  several  other  things ; 
and  then,  for  the  last  time,  crossed  back  over  the  bridge  to 
the  inn. 


CHAPTER  X. 

GOING  DOWN  THE  VOLGA — ASTRACHAN — AMONGST 

THE  CALMUCKS. 

My  visit  to  Nijni  Fair  is  over.  Adieu  now  to  my  bare  little 
room.  A  few  minutes  before  twelve  and  I  am  rattling  away 
merrily  in  a  drosky,  with  the  Frenchman  at  my  side,  down  to 
the  steamer  quay.  And  now  a  thousand  miles'  voyage  down 
the  mightiest  river  of  Europe,  with  Astrachan  and  the  Cas- 
pian at  the  end  of  it — Astrachan  notorious  as  being  one 
of  the  most  unhealthy  spots  in  the  world ;  but  I  could  learn 
little  or  nothing  more  about  it :  no  one  I  could  ever  hear  of 
or  speak  to  had  been  there. 

Confusion  reigned  around  me  for  an  hour.  Two  steamers 
lay  moored,  with  their  steam  up.  One  steamer  was  upward 
bound,  the  other  downwards.  Steamers  have  only  run  upon 
the  Volga  about  ten  years.  They  began  about  1850  for  the 
first  time.  They  now  run  every  ten  days  or  so  during  the 
summer  months.  The  river  is  icebound  through  its  entire 
length  during  the  winter  ones.  There  are  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  steamers  in  all  upon  the  river,  which  are  chiefly  used 
for  the  towing  of  barges.  There  is  very  little  passenger 
traflSc,  except  at  Nijni  fair  time ;  but  on  these  occasions, 
when  the  fair  is  filling  or  emptying,  other  steamers,  ordinarily 
used  for  merchandise,  are  pressed  into  the  passenger  service. 
It  was  easy  for  me  to  distinguish  which  was  the  southern- 
bound  boat;   on  it  was  a  crush  of  men  and  baggage  per- 
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fectly  appalling — a  dense  medley  of  Orientals,  Persians, 
Bokharians,  Tartars,  Turkomans,  Circassians,  Calmucks,  be- 
sides Russians,  talking  and  jabbering  together,  struggling 
with  each  other  for  a  place  upon  deck  to  put  down  their 
goods  somewhere. 

At  last  the  signal  was  given,  a  little  bell  rang.  Some  few 
Russians  kissed  a  hasty  farewell  on  both  cheeks  of  their 
friends,  stepping  back  on  shore  again  ;  and  then  the  engines 
began  to  throb,  we  moved,  our  head  swung  round  south- 
wards, and  slowly  the  quay  was  left  behind. 

And  now  who  were  to  be  my  bed  and  board  companions 
for  the  next  ten  days  ?  (an  anxious  thought),  and  what  kind 
of  berth  should  I  have,  if  one  at  all,  among  the  dense  throng? 
With  difficulty  I  scrambled  over  the  piles  of  merchandise, 
still  in  terrible  confusion,  to  the  little,  steep  staircase,  the 
small  square  hole  in  the  deck,  and  dived  down  it  into  the 
recesses  of  the  cabin  to  see.  A  very  small  saloon,  I  found, 
served  for  all,  or  rather  a  bare  walled  place,  which  was  eating 
and  sleeping  room  for  nine  of  us.  It  was  fitted  with  two  broad, 
bare  shelves  for  beds  ;  and  so  at  night  there  \^e  lay,  four  in  a 
row  on  the  one  side  and  four  in  a  row  on  the  other,  while  the 
remaining  poor  unfortunate,  who  secured  his  post  last,  or 
rather  forgot  to  secure  one  at  all,  bivouacked  on  three  chairs 
as  he  best  could.  My  berth  companions  were  the  English 
engineer,  named  Harms,  the  Frenchman  I  met  in  the  hotel, 
and  several  Russian  gentlemen.  We  all  spoke  French  toge- 
ther, and  were  as  agreeable  as  we  could  be.  One  Russian 
gentleman.  Baron  Broemsen  by  name,  had  his  wife  and  two 
young  children  with  him.  They  had  a  small  cabin  to  them- 
selves; I  afterwards  became  much  indebted  to  the  Baron  for 
his  kindness  and  hospitality.  He  was  going  down  to 
Astrachan,  to  reside  there  as  chief  inspector  or  governor  to 
the  Volga  Steamer  Company. 

And  now  I  lived  a  curious  life  for  the  next  ten  days.     I 
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had  many  hardships  and  inconveniences  to  bear,  but  I  was 
somewhat  repaid  by  the  strangeness  of  everything  around 
me.  The  appearance  of  the  deck  was  at  all  times  a  wondrous 
scene,  and  supplied  plenty  of  amusement  always.  The  con- 
fusion upon  it  righted  itself  by  degrees,  the  groups  of  men 
slowly  quieted  down,  and  then  there  were  knots  of  one  nation 
here,  and  knots  of  another  there,  all  along  on  both  sides, 
with  a  thin  passage-way  left  open  down  between  them ;  in 
fact,  every  available  spot  of  a  few  yards  square  was  taken 
possession  of  by  some  of  these  curiously- dressed  fellows,  who 
for  the  time  being  converted  their  spots  into  little  homes, 
their  goods,  boxes,  and  bales  piled  round  them,  open  only  on 
one  side  ;  and  thus  each  party  of  three  and  four  together  sat 
on  their  gay  carpets,  smoking,  playing  cards,  and  telling 
tales,  scarcely  ever  moving  from  their  one  spot  during  the 
livelong  day,  and  at  night  rolled  themselves  up  in  their 
cloaks  and  carpets,  sleeping  just  there  till  morning.  But  the 
morning  and  the  evening  were  the  busiest  times.  Then  these 
many  different  little  lots,  so  oddly  and  variously  dressed  in 
their  long  robes,  their  very  shaggy  wrapper-cloaks,  their 
curiously-shaped  sheepskin  caps,  their  finely  worked  caftans, 
would  be  each  seated  round  a  bright  brass  urn  ;  all  woke  up 
into  active  life,  heartily  drinking  tea  out  of  little  cups,  and 
sopping  bread. 

And  so  for  ten  days  we  went  on.  Nor  can  I  say  that 
they  were  all  very  dreary  days.  Distance  of  time  no  doubt 
lends  some  enchantment  to  the  view,  but  I  look  back  on  that 
long  bit  of  river  time  with  pleasant  feelings,  and  many  odd, 
many  strange  remembrances. 

As  regards  the  Volga  itself  it  is  indeed  a  noble  river,  though 
the  navigation  of  it  in  many  parts  is  very  difficult,  and  this  on 
account  of  the  shallows,  and  it  is  especially  so  until  it  is 
joined  by  its  tributary,  the  Kama.  We  were  continually  in 
trouble,  for  our  vessel,  being  heavily  laden,  intended  strictly 
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speaking  only  for  merchandise,  added  very  much  to  our  diffi- 
culties. One  man,  and  sometimes  two,  and  even  three,  were 
placed  at  the  helm,  sounding  with  long  poles  whenever  the 
depth  of  the  water  was  thought  doubtful,  and  then  they  kept 
crying  out  every  instant  the  number  of  feet  to  the  bottom. 
It  was  often  an  anxious  moment,  listening  to  their  different 
cries ;  and  nothing  do  I  remember  more  vividly  in  all  our 
dangers  than  the  *pericats,'  as  the  shallows  were  termed. 
Often  we  were  all  in  interesting  excitement  as  the  men  at  the 
helm  cried  out  the  decreasing  depths,  and  then,  as  we  gently 
grounded,  even  the  Orientals  would  sometimes  arouse  from 
their  listlessness,  raise  themselves  up  from  their  carpets,  and 
look  overboard  ;  and  much  labour  and  loss  of  time  would 
follow,  much  working  with  the  long  poles,  much  hurry- 
scurrying  about  of  the  sailors,  and  loudly  giving  of  orders 
from  the  thickly-set,  thickly-bearded  little  captain.  And 
even  that  would  not  always  prove  sufficient :  an  anchor  had 
sometimes  to  be  taken  out  into  the  deeper  stream,  and  by 
that  means,  by  working  steadily  at  the  capstan,  we  gradually 
drew  slowly  to  it,  and  so  off  the  sand.  This  part  of  the 
river,  our  first  day,  was  not  interesting.  As  regards  scenery, 
there  was  little  in  our  whole  course  that  can  really  be  called 
so.  The  banks  were  often  high,  the  river  being  particularly 
low  at  the  time,  which  entirely  obstructed  any  view  we  might 
have  had  into  the  country,  though  occasionally  one  had  a 
pretty  glimpse  of  forest  trees,  and  sometimes  a  small  wooden 
village  was  seen. 

It  is  marvellous,  the  excessive  variation  of  fall  and  rise  in 
the  waters  of  the  Volga — a  difference,  I  was  told,  of  forty-five 
feet  between  its  lowest  and  highest  time.  The  greatest  flood 
takes  place  in  the  spring,  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice-bound  rivers,  its  tribu- 
taries, and  its  own  hard  frozen  waters.  In  spring  then,  for 
miles  and  miles  on  either  side,  the  country  is  flooded,  having 
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almost  the  appearance  of  a  sea  ;  and  on  this  account  it  is 
that  most  of  the  towns  along  the  river's  course  are  built  some 
distance,  even  miles,  away  from  it,  so  that  they  may  be  out 
of  reach  of  this  great  spring  flooding. 

This  first  night  we  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
We  heaved  anchor  at  daydawn.  I  stepped  on  deck  at  five 
a.m. — a  cold  but  lovely  morning.  We  were  passing  the 
small  town  of  Machariev.  At  ten  o'clock  passed  Vasik.  At 
mid-day  stopped  for  an  hour  at  Shosmode-Miansk  to  take  in 
wood.  It  is  a  town  with  several  white  churches,  and  looked 
pretty,  as  indeed  they  all  did  from  the  water ;  approached 
more  closely,  their  beauty  quickly  dissolved  into  dirt  and 
mud.  Here  was  one  unpaved  street  deep  in  that  black  semi- 
fluid, with  poor  wooden  houses  on  each  side,  a  few  of  which 
were  called  by  the  name  of  shops,  but  wretched  in  the 
extreme.  Our  boat  was  quickly  surrounded  by  men  and 
women  bringing  bread,  apples,  nuts,  and  cooked  meat,  which 
the  Easterns  busily  bargained  for,  and  then  carried  back 
their  small  hoards  to  their  carpets.  We  had  several  sterlet 
fish  offered  to  us.  They  are  comparatively  plentiful  in  this 
part,  and  become  more  so  lower  down. 

In  the  afternoon  the  right  bank  was  much  wooded  and 
very  pretty,  and  towards  sunset  we  passed  the  town  of 
Tsceboksary,  with  its  leaning  tower  surmounted  by  a  short 
spire,  and  other  white  churches.  It  is  surprising  how  nume- 
rous are  the  churches  in  every  place,  and,  in  fact,  everywhere 
throughout  Russia  both  in  towns  and  villages.  The  houses 
arc  all  built  of  wood,  and  many  had  quite  a  Swiss-looking 
appearance.  Just  as  the  sun  was  setting  several  of  the 
Tartars  came  forward  from  their  carpet  spots  to  the  small 
remaining  space  that  was  clear  on  deck,  and  prepared  for 
prayer.  It  was  a  curious  sight.  Three  stood  up  together, 
the  one  in  the  middle  saying  the  words  aloud  and  giving  the 
time ;   then   all   three  bowed  to  the  ground  till  their  faces 
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touched  the  deck  ;  then  all  rose  simultaneously,  and  con- 
tinued bowing  and  rising  for  several  times  in  succession. 
They  kept  their  eyes  closed  the  whole  time,  and  appeared 
thoroughly  in  earnest  in  what  they  were  doing.  How  sad  it 
is  to  think  how  little  boldness  there  is  in  the  profession  of  the 
true  religion,  and  how  many  of  us  Christians  are  ashamed  of 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  would  blush  to  be  seen  openly  pray- 
ing to  Him ! 

It  was  growing  dusk.  The  sun  once  down,  there  is  little 
twilight ;  and  now  came  several  broad  reaches  of  sand, 
and  we  ran  aground,  and  so  anchored  where  we  stuck  till 
morning. 

Sept,  9,  Sunday, — Beautiful  morning,  and  cloudless.  Banks 
of  the  river  often  wooded.  At  two  o^clock  the  ancient  city  of 
Kazan,  capital  of  the  old  Mongols  and  Tartars,  came  into 
sight.  It  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  and 
now  lying  about  five  miles  off  from  it,  but  in  early  spring  the 
water  is  swollen  up  to  its  very  walls.  It  is  a  large  city,  and 
its  many  towers,  and  spires,  and  lines  of  fortress  rose  up  pic- 
turesquely against  a  dark  background  of  wood.  I  much 
regretted  not  being  able  to  visit  it,  but  that  was  impossible, 
as  an  hour  and  a  half  was  all  the  time  given  at  its  temporary 
port  This  was  composed  of  a  long  line  of  booths  and  shops, 
and  seven  or  eight  other  steamers  were  moored  there.  A 
great  many  of  the  Nijni  fair  people  are  always  landed  at  this 
spot,  for  it  is  hence  that  the  Volga  is  left  for  the  Shama 
River,  and  here  also  the  long  five  and  six  months'  route  to 
China,  over  the  Ural  Mountains  and  across  the  wild  steppes 
of  Siberia,  branches  off.  Both  Mussulmans  and  Christians 
live  in  this  city  of  Kazan.  There  are  about  an  equal  number 
of  mosques  and  churches.  The  Volga  River  is  the  frontier 
line  where  the  European  and  Asiatic  meet,  where  the  two 
rival  creeds,  Christianity,  such  as  it  is,  and  Mohammedanism, 
are  blended.     There  is  also  one  small  town,  that  of  Boninsk, 
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where  the  inhabitants  are  all  pagans  ;  three  or  four  hundred 
families  of  them,  all  bowing  down  to  idols  of  wood  and  stone  ; 
as  their  fathers  did,  so  do  they.  Little,  if  anything,  seems 
ever  to  have  been  done  in  order  to  teach  them  better ;  and  it 
might  be  thought  a  very  strange  fact,  that,  surrounded  as 
they  are  by  Christians,  they  should  still  be  pagan,  but  the 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  kind  of  Christians  that  they  are 
which  surround  them.  They  are  represented  as  being  very 
quiet,  and  harmless  in  every  way. 

Here,  at  the  port  to  Kazan,  the  Frenchman  left  us.  I 
was  sorry  for  it,  as  he  was  a  pleasant  companion.  He  was 
in  the  service  of  Count  DemidofT,  who  owns  many  very 
valuable  mines  of  iron,  gold,  and  platinum  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, and  who  has  upwards  of  twenty-five  thousand  men 
employed  in  them.  He  was  going  up  the  Kama  River  by 
steamer  as  far  as  Perm.  He  represented  the  scenery  as  being 
most  beautiful  high  up  the  river,  and  the  Ural  Mountains  in 
many  parts  most  magnificent,  with  snow  always  upon  the 
highest  ranges.  There  was  wild  shooting  in  plenty,  he  said  ; 
bears  very  numerous,  and  deer  abounding  there.  Malachite 
is  found  in  these  mountains;  also  porphyry,  amethyst,  and 
rock  crystal  of  great  value.  He  tried  hard  to  induce  me  to 
go  with  him,  and  told  me  I  should  find  several  of  my  country- 
men in  the  works,  and  also  a  few  Germans.  I  considered  the 
matter  over,  but  Persia,  my  first  idea,  seemed  to  have  more 
charms  for  me. 

A  very  extraordinary  barge  still  exists  on  the  river  for 
the  conveyance  of  heavy  merchandise,  and  before  the  intro- 
duction of  steamers  there  were  very  many  of  them.  It  is  a 
most  antediluvian  piece  of  workmanship — a  huge,  unwieldy 
craft,  remnant  of  barbaric  days.  In  appearance  it  is  like  a 
colossal  Chinese  junk,  having  a  high  wooden  balustrading 
carried  all  round  the  deck,  which  supports  a  huge  roof  of 
wood.     It  is  propelled  by  horse-power,  and,  marvellous  to 
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relate,  with  the  horses  all  aboard.  Each  barge  carries  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  horses,  and  from  eighty  to  ninety  men, 
and  will  draw  about  five  thousand  tons  burthen.  The  horses 
all  stand  in  two  long  lines  of  stalls  on  each  side  of  the  covered 
deck.  It  is  worked  in  this  way :  fifty  horses  are  employed  at 
one  time  upon  the  deck,  working  round  and  round  a  capstan, 
which  winds  up  a  rope  and  draws  the  barge  up  to  an  anchor 
which  has  been  taken  out  about  one  hundred  yards  in  front 
of  the  vessel.  Four  boats,  with  ten  men  in  each,  are  kept 
employed  in  this  service,  each  supplied  with  a  long  rope  and 
anchor,  which  is  taken  out  and  dropped  about  one  hundred 
yards  ahead,  so  that  there  is  continually  one  rope  and  an 
anchor  to  draw  upon.  Their  speed  is  very  moderate,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  per  hour.  Now  there  are  only  five 
or  six  of  them  remaining  upon  the  river,  but,  as  I  have  said, 
formerly  all  heavy  merchandise  was  brought  up  by  them.  It 
is  an  old  Tartar  method,  and  certainly  exceedingly  primitive. 

Among  the  Eastern  passengers  I  hastily  made  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  a  Persian  going  back  from  the  fair  to 
Teheran.  I  had  been  pondering  in  my  mind  how  I  was 
to  get  on  after  Astrachan,  for  I  was  determined  to  reach 
Persia  in  some  way,  and  so  thought  of  linking  myself  to  one 
of  these  Persians  on  board.  This  man  was  a  kind  of  low 
merchant  pedlar,  who  came  each  year  to  Nijni  from  Teheran 
to  buy  goods  there,  and  then  went  back  again,  trading  as  he 
journeyed  in  the  different  Persian  towns  on  his  route.  A 
Russian  gentleman  acted  as  interpreter  for  me.  The  Persian 
spoke  Russian  well.  My  wishes  were  explained  to  him,  he 
expressed  his  readiness  to  agree ;  and  so,  at  the  bidding  of 
my  Russian  friend,  I  gave  him  my  hand,  and  he  in  return 
swore  by  Allah  and  his  Prophet  that  he  would  bind  himself 
to  place  my  hand  in  the  hand  of  my  consul  at  Teheran. 

We  now  came  to  the  junction  of  the  Kama  with 
this   river,  and   the  dangers  and  difficulties  from  the  long 
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sweeps  of  hidden  sands,  the  pericats,  were  greater  than  ever 
before.  However,  two  roughly-bearded  pilots  had  joined  us 
(though  not  more  shaggy-bearded  than  all  the  rest  of  our 
crew,  from  the  captain  downwards),  and  they  stood  with  our 
captain  upon  the  narrow  bridge  between  the  paddle-boxes. 
Order  after  order  was  then  shrieked  out  in  rapid  succession — 
This  way,  That  way,  Back  her.  Stop  her,  thundered  through 
a  speaking  trumpet  by  the  captain.  And  it  ended  well :  we 
escaped  this  time,  though  we  saw  several  other  sailing  vessels 
stranded.  And  now,  having  passed  the  river  Kama  just  as 
dusk  drew  on,  our  waters  became  deeper,  and  our  dangers  for 
the  present  were  over. 

At  night  we  moored  at  the  town  of  Spask,  but  too  late  to 
see  anything.  Here  the  Russian  gentleman  left  us  who  had 
helped  me  with  the  Persian.  He  had  large  estates  near. 
Several  of  his  serfs  met  him  at  the  landing,  seeming  rejoiced 
to  welcome  him  home — falling  down  at  his  feet,  clasping  his 
legs  with  their  arms,  and  kissing  his  hands.  In  our  cabin  we 
were  now  reduced  to  three. 

Sept.  10///,  Monday. — Cold,  with  a  strong,  blustering  wind, 
which  blew  all  day.  At  nine  neared  another  dangerous  por- 
tion of  the  river ;  so  it  was  pericats  again.  The  river  was 
much  wider,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  its  line  of  deeper 
water.  We  had  still  our  two  pilots  on  boards.  Two  men,  as 
before,  were  constantly  posted  in  front  with  their  long  poles, 
and  they  kept  calling  out  the  depth.  *  Decett  polovini '  was 
first  bawled  (ten  feet).  It  began  well :  we  needed  but  five  to 
float  us.  *  Decett  polovini,'  again.  *  Deviett  polovini,*  next 
(nine),  *  Deviett  polovini '  once  more ;  then,  *  Vosem  polovini ' 
(seven).  Alas,  alas  !  *  Sem  polovini '  (six).  Confusion  !  and 
the  captain  and  the  pilots  bawled  altogether,  *  Back  her ! ' 
Where  was  the  deep  stream  gone  ?  Back  went  the  paddle- 
wheels,  and  *  Vosem  polovini  *  (seven)  the  next  instant,  and 
*  Deviett  polovini '  (nine)  cheered  the  captain.     We  backed 
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no  more,  we  went  forwards  on  another  track.  But  alas, 
alas  !  again.  *  Shiest  polovini '  instantly,  then  *  Piatti  podi,* 
and  we  grated  heavily  on  the  sand  ;  and  for  three  long  hours 
we  remained  there.  All  was  excitement  and  confusion — 
rushing  and  tearing  about  of  the  sailors,  and  even  all  the 
Orientals  half  roused.  Soundings  had  now  to  be  made  all 
round,  and  two  boats  were  sent  out  to  take  them.  At  last 
the  deep  channel  was  found  ;  an  anchor  was  carried  out  to  it, 
and  sixty  or  seventy  men  worked  diligently  at  the  capstan, 
while  others  shoved  from  the  steamer's  sides  with  long  poles. 
Many  of  these  men  were  soldiers,  a  dirty  lot,  but  who  worked 
with  a  will  notwithstanding.  So  this  is  a  description  of  our 
running  aground  business,  which  did  not  occur  now  for  the 
last  time.  These  soldiers  on  board  were  most  of  them  re- 
turning to  their  homes  after  long  services  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  years.  They  were  many  of  them  scarred  veterans, 
and,  except  in  some  great  war  emergency,  would  not  be 
called  out  again. 

Simbirsk,  the  next  town  of  importance,  was  reached  at 
three  in  the  afternoon.  The  town  lies  about  four  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  *  Autumn  River,*  mostly  behind  a  hill,  so  that 
little  of  it  could  be  seen.  We  only  stayed  at  its  port  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  then  steamed  on.  The  wind  blew  strong, 
and  at  dusk  we  anchored  in  the  stream. 

Sept,  1 1  thy  Tuesday, — About  seventy  miles  from  Simbirsk 
the  Volga  makes  a  great  bend,  flowing  nearly  due  east,  and 
then  returning  nearly  due  west,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  map. 
This  seeming  river  freak  is  caused  by  a  low  range  of  moun- 
tains through  which  it  winds.  The  high  wooded  hills  lie 
chiefly  on  its  western  bank,  but  in  part  are  taken  up  upon 
the  other,  and  are  beautifully  indented  and  covered  with 
wood,  which  was  just  becoming  tinted  with  the  bright  colours 
of  autumn,  the  whole  reminding  me  of  the  scenery  upon  the 
Rhine. 
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The  next  town  was  Sumara,  and  before  we  reached  it  the 
hills  had  broken  away  on  both  Sides.  Like  several  of  the 
preceding  towns,  this  too  lay  at  some  distance  from  the 
river  (about  one  and  a  half  miles),  and  as  hilly  ground  again 
intervened  we  could  see  little  of  it  also.  We  stayed  about 
two  hours  at  its  port,  and  took  in  a  large  supply  of  firewood, 
our  motley  throng  of  Orientals  busying  themselves,  as  was 
their  wont,  in  buying  apples,  and  melons,  and  common,  very 
dark  rye-bread.  This  district  is  very  rich,  abounding  in  com, 
so  that  one  wondered  all  the  more  to  see  such  poor  bread. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  provinces  in  Russia. 

The  day  had  been  lovely,  the  sun  becoming  quite  hot ; 
it  was  pleasant  to  feel  that  we  were  getting  southward,  and 
leaving  the  cold  north  blasts  behind  us,  and  soon  we  should 
be  plunged  into  a  hot  and  sultry  autumn,  with  every  kind  of 
delicious  fruit. 

The  sunset  this  evening  was  most  beautiful — the  whole 
firmament,  as  it  were,  steeped  in  gold.  We  fell  in  with 
extensive  pericat  troubles  during  the  afternoon,  and  all  but 
grounded  several  times  ;  but  our  track  at  last  was  more  open, 
and  we  steamed  away  merrily  into  the  night,  with  lights  on 
our  paddleboxes — two  at  our  bows  and  one  at  our  mast- 
head— and  so  went  on  for  two  hours,  till  again  another 
pericat  brought  our  career  suddenly  to  a  close. 

Wednesday y  September  12. — The  day  beautiful ;  the  sun 
increasing  in  strength.  Passed  several  small  towns.  Stayed 
half  an  hour  at  Volsk.  All  the  towns  look  much  the  same. 
A  large  assemblage  of  poor-looking  dark  wooden  houses, 
with  several  large  white  churches  rearing  themselves  up  high 
above  them.  The  country  looked  rich  in  corn  and  pasture, 
but  bare  of  trees,  except  close  along  by  the  river ;  in  parts 
it  was  very  sandy.  At  night  anchored,  as  usual,  in  the 
stream. 

Thursday y  September  13. — Off  the  town   of  Sarratov  at 
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seven  a.m.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
cities  on  the  Volga,  and  will  soon  pass  all  others  in  import- 
ance, but  its  appearance  to  an  untrained  English  eye  would 
gfive  no  idea  of  such  opulence.  Here  stayed  three  hours. 
Posted  two  letters  home.  Took  in  a  good  many  peasants, 
who  ate  melons  and  rye-bread  all  day.  It  was  hard  to  find 
room  for  them,  but  they  stood  crowded  together  in  the  narrow 
ways  by  day,  and  at  night  were  all  huddled  in  a  heap  under 
a  tarpaulin.  Also  took  in  three  new  first-class  passengers, 
much  to  our  regret.  One  of  them  was  far  fitter  for  a  pigsty 
than  for  a  berth  with  mankind.  He  did  nothing  but  smoke 
with  its  everlasting  unpleasant  concomitant,  both  by  night 
and  by  day  ;  he  was  likewise  most  uncleanly  in  all  his  ways, 
and  little  above  the  brute  in  appearance.  The  other  two  were 
better,  but,  like  all  Russians,  too  fond  of  smoking  likewise. 
This  would  have  been  all  very  well  above-board,  but  down 
in  a  poky  saloon,  only  a  few  yards  square,  and  through  most 
of  the  livelong  night,  it  was  terrible.  Still  the  curious  and 
strange  ways  of  the  crowded  groups  on  deck  were  always 
some  set-off  to  my  troubles  in  the  cabin.  All  of  every  clime 
were  equally  affable  and  agreeable.  I  sometimes  squatted 
with  this  knot,  and  sometimes  with  that ;  sometimes  smoking 
a  whiff  from  their  long  pipes,  and  sometimes  drinking  a  cup 
of  tea.  I  also  improved  my  acquaintance,  as  far  as  looks  and 
signs  could  do,  with  my  Persian  pedlar  friend.  I  liked  his 
looks  ;  he  seemed,  to  have  an  honest,  straightforward  face, 
tanned  enough,  almost  coppery ;  not  bad-looking,  however ; 
very  large  black  eyes,  aquiline  nose,  and  short  black  beard ; 
costume,  a  high  curly  sheepskin  cap,  the  usual  Persian  head- 
gear, a  brown  robe ;  and  when  it  blew  chill,  a  huge  reddish- 
brown  Bokhara  sheepskin,  wool  both  sides,  covered  him.  He 
was  a  hawker  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  and  also  tea.  Another 
of  the  Persians  had  a  goshawk,  which  he  was  taming ;  he 
it  at  the  fair  for  ten  roubles  (about  35^.)     He  was 
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taking  it  to  Derbend,  his  native  town,  which  is  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian.  Hawking  is  a  favourite  sport  there.  The 
birds  are  assisted  by  dogs,  which  are  a  breed  of  large 
pointer,  and  specially  trained  for  the  purpose.  These  dogs 
are  also  taught  to  spring  upon  their  game — ^generally  phea- 
sants— by  cautiously  stealing  up  to  them. 

But  I  may  here  notice  another  and  more  novel  way  of 
sporting.  There  is  a  species  of  bird  upon  the  Volga  that 
looks  something  like  a  black  cormorant,  and  is  either  of  that 
tribe  or  some  kind  of  goose.  This  bird  lives  in  small  flocks, 
and  when  hungry  they  will  go  to  a  shallow  bay  or  backwater 
in  the  river,  and  forming  line  across  the  bay  in  the  deep 
water,  begin  beating  the  water  with  their  wings,  and  diving 
down  with  their  beaks  to  drive  all  the  fish  to  the  shallows, 
and  thus  they  catch  as  many  as  they  want  with  ease.  So 
far  I  can  vouch  as  a  fact ;  at  least  I  saw  them  forming  line 
and  marching  along  up  a  shallow  and  flapping  their  wings. 
But,  also,  I  was  told  that  there  is  a  white  pelican,  a  large 
bird  with  a  wide  paunch,  and  that  he  keeps  close  company  with 
these  birds  whenever  he  sees  them  bent  on  a-fishing ;  that 
he  sagaciously  places  himself  at  the  head  of  the  shallow,  and 
the  cormorants  continue  driving  on  the  fish,  as  if  on  purpose 
for  his  accommodation,  who  stands  there,  and  sometimes 
two  of  them,  filling  their  big  crops  at  their  leisure.  I  saw 
these  pelicans,  too,  and  in  company  with  their  black  friends ; 
but  I  cannot  speak  to  anything  further,  though  I  think  it 
very  probable  that  the  story  is  a  true  one. 

So  this  day,  like  the  rest,  wore  slowly  on.  A  low  range 
of  cliff"  was  most  of  the  day  at  our  back — a  sort  of  marlish 
clay — and  on  the  other  side  it  was  almost  invariably  a  dead> 
uninteresting  flat,  which  continues,  I  believe,  till  the  spurs 
of  the  Ural  begin. 

We  passed  a  kind  of  natural  fortress  of  cliff  facing 
the  river,  with  a   ravine  on  each  side  of  it     Here,  in  olden 
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time,  a  notorious  brigand  resided  in  an  almost  impregnable 
fortress,  and  a  third  of  the  cargo  of  all  vessels  passing  up 
the  Volga  was  taken  by  him  as  black  mail.  He  had 
several  thousand  men  at  his  command,  and  at  one  time 
took  the  town  of  Astrachan.  He  and  his  band  were  finally 
overcome  and  dispersed  by  Suwarrow.  The  peasants  of 
the  district  still  cross  themselves  at  the  mention  of  his 
name. 

We  had  lit  our  lanterns  as  usual — two  on  our  masts, 
one  green  on  this  paddle-box,  and  one  glaring  red  on  the 
other — and  had  another  light  at  our  helm.  It  was  only 
evening ;  there  was  still  a  bright  light  in  the  heavens  where 
the  sun  had  but  just  gone  down.  And  now  another  steamer 
was  in  sight  before  us ;  she,  too,  with  lights  on  her  paddle- 
box  ;  she,  too,  on  her  masts  as  we  had.  Swiftly  she  neared 
us  ;  the  rule  was,  we  passed  each  other  on  the  left  side.  We 
turned  to  that  side,  but  a  lantern  waved  from  their  vessel 
made  our  captain  think  we  should  swerve  to  the  other. 
We  were  now  not  fifty  yards  apart,  both  running  at  full 
speed ;  both  running  right  into  each  other.  She  signalled 
again  with  the  lanterns  frantically.  The  captain  understood 
it  for  *  take  the  other  side  ;*  but  it  was  too  late ;  no  word 
was  given  anyway.  A  crash  seemed  certain ;  every  one 
seemed  paralysed  from  doing  anything,  even  the  captain. 
The  Easterns  fell  down  on  their  faces  pell-mell,  calling 
loudly  upon  Mahommed  in  prayer,  and  the  Russians  for 
those  few  seconds  ran  up  and  down  shrieking.  I  stood  on 
the  bridge  between  the  paddleboxes,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  sight  that  it  was.  They  say  our  engines  were  reversed, 
but  I  don't  think  anything  was  done. 

So  the  other  boat  bore  right  down  crosswise  into  us,  and 
would  have  struck  us  in  the  very  centre,  but,  providentially, 
she  was  brought  up  when  scarce  five  yards  distant,  from  just 
crashing  into  our  paddleboxes,  and  so,  thank  God,  we  es- 
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caped,  but  the  look  of  all  on  board  will  not  easily  be 
forgotten. 

And  now  such  a  storm  of  wrath  and  indignation  broke 
forth  on  board — what  one  and  all  would  do  to  the  captain 
of  the  other  steamer,  if  they  had  him  ;  but  lucky  for  him, 
by  that  time  he  was  far  away,  swiftly  on  his  upward  course 
again.  Some  said  how  he  must  be  drunk,  others  that  he 
could  not  have  been  there  at  all.  I  believe  myself  that  the 
simple  case  was  this,  that  we  mistook  his  first  lantern  signal, 
and  swerved  wrong.  So  it  ended  by  a  long  document  being 
drawn  up,  stating  our  version  of  all  the  particulars,  and 
signed  by  every  European  on  board,  and  then  sent  on  the 
first  opportunity  to  the  proper  authorities  of  Petersburg  ;  so, 
alas!  for  the  poor  captain.  When  dusk,  again  got  into 
pericat  troubles,  and  so  anchored  in  the  shallows  till 
morning. 

Friday,  September  14. — Soon  at  the  town  of  Khvalynsk, 
where  we  stayed  long  enough  to  take  in  another  cargo  of 
wood.  It  was  astonishing  how  much  we  required.  The  heat 
seemed  increasing  daily.  Melons,  not  to  be  seen  three  days 
ago,  now  cost  2d.  each.  The  land  appeared  very  fertile,  wide 
tracts  of  corn  and  herds  of  cattle  on  it ;  but  the  peasants 
looked  wretchedly  poor.  Melons,  apples,  and  black  bread, 
were  their  chief  subsistence  in  summer,  and  bread  and  salt 
in  the  winter ;  but  they  had  a  contented  look.  In  the  even- 
ing we  anchored  near  Tzaritzin,  and  so  another  day  closed  in. 

Saturday,  September  1 5. — Before  starting,  bought  a  couple 
of  sterlet  fish ;  they  abound  here ;  cost  about  \od,  each  ;  so 
I  ate  caviare  for  breakfast  for  the  first  time ;  it  is  fish  spawn, 
raw,  of  a  brownish  black  colour;  looked  inviting  enough, 
but  once  got  over  the  difficulty  of  tasting,  it  proved  itself 
very  good.  It  is  considered  a  great  luxury,  and  is  spread 
like  butter  on  bread  ;  and,  in  spite  of  its  looks,  I  never 
wanted  pressing  a  second  time. 
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We  had  now  passed  into  the  country  of  the  Calmucks. 
The  land  on  both  sides  was  very  flat  and  low,  very  sandy 
and  desert-like.  The  river  had  become  far  broader  than 
before,  and  less  winding,  in  spring-time  stretching  out  far 
and  wide  for  miles,  like  a  vast  sea.  Here  we  saw  Calmuck 
villages  on  the  banks,  their  houses  looking  like  small  round 
wheat-stacks,  some  ten  or  a  dozen  together. 

The  Calmucks  are  an  inoffensive  people,  nomadic  in  their 
habits,  seldom  staying  long  in  one  place,  wandering  about 
over  the  steppe,  and  building  up  for  themselves  fresh  huts 
to  live  in.     In  religion  they  are  Buddhists. 

The  following  day  {Sept.  16/A,  Sunday)^  we  passed  the 
King  of  the  Calmucks*  palace  and  temple,  built  a  short  dis- 
tance from  each  other  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river.  The 
term  palace  for  the  one,  and  temple  for  the  other,  is  not 
intended  to  convey  much  idea  of  grandeur  or  size  ;  both  are 
very  humble  in  appearance,  somewhat  Chinese  in  their  style 
of  architecture,  especially  the  temple,  with  its  several  pa- 
godas ;  and  this  fact,  combined  with  the  unmistakably 
Chinese  cast  of  countenance  of  the  people  and  their  religion, 
would  incline  one  to  the  belief  at  once  that  at  some  time 
they  must  have  migrated  from  the  Celestial  land ;  but  if 
such  be  the  truth,  they  have  certainly  gained  no  advantage 
by  the  change,  their  country,  though  vast,  being  little  more 
than  a  territory  of  sand. 

The  Calmuck  king  had  several  low  round  huts  of  his 
subjects  round  him,  just  sufficient  to  remind  him  of  the 
poverty  of  all  the  people  over  which  he  reigns.  There  were 
also  a  few  trees  near — there  might  be  a  small  garden  behind, 
but  except  for  that  clump,  which  were  chiefly  tall  poplars,  it 
was  one  arid  flat  of  sand. 

This  king  is  now  a  Russian  subject,  and  bears  the  title  of 
prince,  and  ranks  among  the  first  of  the  land.  This  eminence 
of  rank  was  granted  him  on  account  of  the  assistance  which 
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a  former  king  had  rendered  to  the  Emperor  in  181 2,  when 
he  helped  with  money  and  men  to  repel  the  invasion  of 
Napoleon.  The  men,  it  is  said,  were  all  archers,  and  most 
expert  in  the  use  of  their  weapon,  so  much  so  that  the 
French  dreaded  none  more  than  these  hoards  of  Calmuck 
barbarians. 

The  king  is  lord  over  some  twenty-six  thousand  families, 
and  he  possesses  about  twenty-five  thousand  horses.  His 
subjects  have  large  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  a  few  camels. 

And  this  was  to  be  our  last  day  upon  the  Volga.  By 
nightfall  we  hoped  to  reach  Astrachan.  So  that  afternoon  I 
resolved,  if  possible,  on  another  sign-talk  with  my  Persian, 
and  a  Russian  major,  who  had  charge  of  the  soldiers  on 
board,  kindly  helped  me.  I  learnt  his  name,  so  as  to  find 
him  again.  It  was  John  Mohammed  Agameedof.  John  ! 
how  odd.  But  the  name,  whatever  it  really  might  be,  was 
pronounced  exactly  so.  He  could  not  tell  me  where  he 
would  stay  in  Astrachan  ;  but  I  hoped,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  to  find  him  out  there,  and  so  leave  again  by  the  same 
boat  with  him.  We  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  travelling 
in  Persia — what  of  thieves  there.  He  replied,  that  the  laws 
had  been  made  exceedingly  severe  with  regard  to  them, 
that  so  travelling  was  comparatively  safe ;  that  if  a 
thief  was  caught,  one  hand  was  cut  off;  a  second  time,  . 
his  other  followed  ;  caught  a  third  time,  and  his  head  was 
taken  ;  and  this  he  described  to  us  most  ludicrously,  suiting 
his  motions  to  his  words.  At  Asterabad,  he  said,  which  is 
at  the  further  end  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  we  should  enter  Persia, 
and  there  forming  ourselves  with  others  into  a  caravan,  in 
five  long  days  we  should  reach  Teheran.  So  that  was  my 
plan,  but  God  overruled  it  for  a  better. 

Our  last  evening  on  the  Volga  was  now  nearly  over.  It 
had  been  blowing  almost  a  sirocco  all  day,  so  hot — ^probably 
quite  a  storm  on    the   Caspian — the  sky  cloudless,  never- 
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theless.  At  last  the  sun  went  down  in  a  golden  haze,  and 
then  the  wind  went  with  it.  It  grew  dark,  but  we  glided 
cautiously  on ;  and  now  for  the  last  time  those  well-known 
cries  broke  forth,  and  as  the  men  sounded,  how  anxiously 
we  all  heard  them,  how  we  feared  another  long  night  on 
board.  But  we  escaped  the  dangers  for  this  last  time,  and 
at  length  lights  were  seen  twinkling  in  front  of  us,  and  our 
lantern-lights  responded,  dancing  in  the  dark  ripple.  Then 
there  came  whistle  after  whistle ;  then  the  passing  some 
huge  black  barge,  looking  like  a  grim  water-giant  in  the 
starlight,  and  then  the  dark  lines  of  a  steamer.  So  I  was 
at  Astrachan  at  last,  got,  as  it  seemed,  to  the  world's  end. 

And  now,  with  a  roar  of  jargon,  a  clashing  of  five 
hundred  tongues  together,  amid  a  babel  of  confusion  and 
bustle,  the  steamer  poured  forth  Persians,  Circassians,  Cal- 
mucks,  Tartars,  Bokharians,  Turkomans,  Jews,  and  Russians, 
with  all  their  boxes  and  baggage  pell-mell  together  upon  the 
dark  quay  ;  but  the  pleasant  sound  of  my  own  sharp-ringing 
Saxon  caught  my  ear.  Another  English  engineer  had 
stepped  on  board,  to  see  if  Harms  had  come.  So  they  met. 
It  was  ten  o'clock,  and  we  groped  our  way  down  to  the 
cabin. 

*  Ah,*  said  Vine,  the  new-comer,  to  Harms,  as  we  were 
going  down  the  steps,  'two  of  our  poor  fellows  are  dead. 
We  buried  them  yesterday,  and  out  of  the  six  of  us  left,  two 
are  in  bed,  both  very  bad,  and  I  am  the  only  one  well.  It  is  a 
poor  look-out  for  us,  and  eight  of  our  Finns  are  in  hospital 
at  Sarratov.'  These  Englishmen  and  Finns  had  come  down 
to  set  up  and  navigate  two  steamers  for  the  Caspian. 
Already  it  all  seemed  too  true  about  fever  and  cholera  at 
Astrachan.     What  a  grim  greeting  it  was  ! 

Monday,  September  17. — I  was  still  living  on  board.  I 
had  slept,  as  usual,  on  my  shelf  in  my  clothes,  but  had 
revelled  in  a  little  more  room.     I  breakfasted  with  the  two 
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engineers ;  they  were  on  board  the  new  boat  which  lay 
building,  almost  finished,  alongside.  The  three  other  English- 
men were  there,  and  looked  ill  and  weak ;  the  remaining 
other  two  were  said  to  be  dying  ;  they  lay  in  bed  in  a  house 
near.  Poor  fellows !  I  many  times  went  to  see  them.  One 
got  gradually  better,  but  the  other  for  days  was  very  bad, 
lying  almost  like  death  itself,  though  he,  too,  had  rallied  a 
little  before  I  left  Astrachan. 

The  first  thing  I  did  that  morning  was  to  seek  out  a 
German  merchant  to  whom  I  had  brought  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction.  He  was  most  kind  to  me  during  the  whole  of  my 
stay  at  Astrachan,  and  I  spent  more  than  one  pleasant 
evening  in  his  house ;  but  he  spoke  very  little  French 
himself,  so  we  had  great  difficulty  in  exchanging  ideas.  I 
told  him  my  plans ;  he  said  very  few  travellers  indeed  ever 
reached  Astrachan,  and  fewer  still  went  beyond,  and  that 
he  really  could  give  me  no  information  about  it ;  that  he 
had  only  seen  three  Englishmen,  except  the  engineers  and 
carpenters  engaged  expressly  with  the  steamers  during  the 
last  eight  years.  He  advised  me  at  once  to  go  to  the 
Governor  to  arrange  about  getting  a  new  passport,  as  there 
were  many  hindrances  to  so  doing,  and  he  kindly  offered 
to  accompany  me.  So  we  went  there  together,  and  we  learnt 
what  was  dismal  news  enough,  but  what  I  had  been  told 
to  exist — that  I  must  remain  three  weeks  in  Astrachan  to 
be  gazetted  three  times,  so  that  if  any  one  had  claims  upon 
me,  if  I  had  any  debts,  all  and  every  one  of  my  creditors 
might  have  full  opportunity  of  suing  me.  That  was  the 
law  throughout  Russia.  In  Petersburg  the  Gazette  came 
out  daily,  so  there  it  only  entailed  a  stoppage  of  three  days, 
but  here  only  weekly;  hence  the  difference.  I  was  medi- 
tating in  the  outer  room  what  step  to  take,  and  was  much 
perplexed  about  it,  while  Mr.  Osse,  my  new  friend,  went  in 
to  have  a  private  talk  with]  the  Governor  to  see  if  some 
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exception  could  not  be  made  in  my  case ;  and  again  in  a 
moment  I  had  my  way  opened  out  clearly  before  me,  and 
that  in  the  most  unlikely  manner  I  could  have  imagined,  and 
most  strongly  did  I  feel  it  to  be  a  marked  Providential 
occurrence.  The  Governor  was  seated  at  breakfast,  opening 
a  number  of  letters  and  despatches  which  had  just  arrived 
from  Petersburg ;  and  how  very  remarkable  that  the  one  he 
was  at  that  very  moment  reading  was  this,  that  the  law 
concerning  travellers,  to  oblige  them  to  remain  in  the  country 
till  they  had  been  three  times  gazetted,  had  been  abrogated, 
so  that  from  that  day  forth  no  let  or  hindrance  was  to  be 
put  upon  them.  So  Mr.  Osse  came  back  to  me  with  the 
marvellous  tidings ;  and  I  was  no  less  astonished  than  he 
was,  and  thus  was  the  good  hand  of  my  God  upon  me ;  and 
many  links  in  this  chain  of  mercy  did  the  Lord  add  to  me 
in  Astrachan  continually.  Friends  were  raised  up  to  me 
on  every  side.  Baron  Broemsen  was  most  kind  to  me  during 
the  whoje  of  my  stay.  He  begged  me  to  come  and  dine 
with  him  every  day,  and  I  did  so  frequently.  Mr.  Osse 
was  most  kind  to  me  also.  He  was  one  of  the  largest- 
hearted  men  I  ever  met,  and  I  experienced  much  kindness 
at  his  hands.  Then  I  had  another  friend  in  a  Russian 
captain. 

I  stayed  fourteen  days  in  Astrachan.  I  was  obliged  to 
do  so  ;  no  boat  left  sooner  for  the  Caspian.  I  was  mercifully 
preserved  from  fever  and  cholera  during  the  whole  of  that 
time,  though  I  suffered  a  few  days  from  dreadful  neuralgia 
and  toothache,  brought  on,  I  think,  through  want  of  more 
precaution  against  cold  after  taking  a  sweltering  Russian 
bath.  Astrachan,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  was  considered 
to  be  very  unhealthy,  though  ndt  to  such  a  degree  as  it  had 
been.  The  weather,  too,  was  most  treacherous — a  bright, 
scorching  sun,  and  generally  a  keen  wind  with  it.  It  was  no 
slight  mercy  to  be  kept  free  from  fever  in  that  place.    There 
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was  not  a  family  that  I  knew  where  some  one  or  other  was 
not  laid  up ;  even  the  very  cook  of  my  Russian  captain  on 
whose  steamer  I  was  lodged  fell  ill  before  I  left ;  so  I  was 
surrounded  with  sickness  on  all  sides.  I  was  many  times 
asked  whether  I  did  not  feel  any  fever  symptoms,  which,  had 
I  been  nervous,  was  not  a  very  tranquillising  question,  and  I 
was  also  told  frequently  that  scarce  ever  a  stranger  came 
there  who  escaped.  It  is  not  usually  fatal,  if  proper  remedies 
are  taken,  but  very  weakening  in  every  case,  and  is  often 
preceded  with  a  violent  attack  of  ague,  which  is  of  a  most 
malignant  type.  Thirty  grains  of  quinine  is  the  invariably 
prescribed  dose  first  given  to  cut  short  the  disorder,  and  if  not 
effectual  the  whole  dose  is  repeated  at  once.  I  had  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  quinine,  but  one  full  dose  would  have 
cleared  me  out ;  so  I  purchased  several  thirty  grain  packets 
on  purpose,  but  had  never  occasion  to  use  them. 

I  noticed  that  all  the  higher  classes  were  most  careful 
what  they  ate,  though  the  poor  seemed  to  devour  fruit  and 
any  trash.  It  seemed  nothing  else  but  fruit  and  black  bread 
all  day  long ;  so  there  was  every  encouragement  to  disease, 
and  cholera  had  made  the  most  of  it,  having  never  been  ab- 
sent from  the  city  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

I  also  constantly  visited  the  two  sick  Englishmen,  but 
through  all  was  mercifully  preserved.  I  lived,  too,  in  one  of 
the  steamers  on  the  river,  and  that  was  not  the  healthiest 
spot  in  the  world  ;  but  it  was  there  or  nowhere,  for  there  was 
not  an  inn  in  the  place.  The  bare,  pent-up  cabin,  a  pigeon- 
hole on  deck,  was  indeed  a  poor  berth  for  fourteen  days'  stay, 
and  with  only  a  thin  partition  between  it  and  the  engine- 
boilers  behind ;  and  these  boilers  were  often  heated  by  day, 
and  then  it  was  a  spot  for  a  salamander.  The  steamer  was  a 
tug,  and  so  was  employed  towing  heavy  barges  hither  and 
thither  upon  the  river. 

I  was  also  preserved  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  robbers, 
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who  infested  the  low  parts  of  the  city.  On  my  first  arrival  I 
was  repeatedly  warned  to  be  most  careful  in  returning  to  my 
boat  after  dusk,  and  never  to  do  so  except  in  a  drosky,  for  to 
get  from  the  river  to  the  town  one  had  to  pass  through  some 
of  the  worst  suburbs  in  the  place.  So  my  friends,  to  caution 
me  effectually,  told  me  of  various  murders  and  robberies 
which  had  lately  been  committed.  Two  Armenians  had 
been  killed  a  short  time  before  in  returning  to  their  boat,  and 
even  a  woman,  some  months  ago,  had  met  with  a  similar 
fate.  Nor  was  I  absolutely  safe  in  a  drosky.  In  that  case  a 
lasso  had  been  expertly  used,  and  thrown  over  the  unsus- 
pecting traveller  from  behind,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  jerked 
from  the  drosky  out  backwards  into  the  dark  street,  his  driver 
proceeding  on  none  the  wiser,  or  possibly  having  been  in 
concert  with  the  robbers.  A  captain,  only  a  few  days  before 
my  arrival,  had  but  just  escaped  this  danger  by  being  warned 
in  time  by  his  driver,  and  so  suddenly  ducked  his  head,  while 
the  lasso,  with  a  whizz,  passed  over  him.  And  I  had  not  been 
there  two  days  before  another  captain  was  attacked  in  an- 
other way :  two  men  suddenly  seized  him,  and  he,  being 
somewhat  of  a  coward,  without  asking  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  at  once  gave  them  fifty  roubles,  all  he  had  on 
him  ;  they  then  made  off,  and,  as  he  said  to  me,  smiling,  it 
*  was  lucky  they  forgot  to  take  my  watch  with  them.*  One 
night,  too,  a  sailor  narrowly  escaped  being  tripped  up  by  a 
rope  which  had  been  stretched  across  the  street.  He  stumbled, 
but  just  managed  to  regain  his  legs  and  get  off  before  two 
men  who  sprang  out  at  him  could  catch  him.  So  these  mis- 
adventures made  me  a  little  extra  careful,  especially  when 
returning  a  little  late  to  my  boat,  as  I  had  several  times 
occasion.  I  always  looked  sharply  round  the  corners,  and 
at  dusk,  whether  on  foot  or  in  a  drosky,  invariably  carried 
my  loaded  revolver  in  my  hand.  I  should  have  been  no 
mean   haul  for  a  robber  with   such    a  heavy  belt  of  gold 
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upon  my  person.     But  as  I  have  said,  through  God's  mercy 
nothing  befell  me. 

This  out-of-the-world  city  of  Astrachan  is,  as  everyone 
knows,  situated  amongst  the  streams  of  the  Volga,  and  is 
built  upon  one  of  its  large  islands,  though  in  appearance  it 
looks  like  mainland.  The  Caspian  Sea  lies  at  some  fifty 
miles  distance,  though  at  some  period  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  came  up  even  to  the  town  of  Tzaritzin,  which  is  two 
hundred  miles  north  of  Astrachan,  but  the  silt  and  mud 
brought  down  for  ages  by  the  Volga  has  gradually  forced  it 
to  recede.  The  land  is  in  fact  all  pulverised  mud,  and  shells 
are  often  found  in  it.  Astrachan  was  founded  by  the  Tartars, 
and  the  walls  of  the  city  were  erected  about  five  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  a  large  and  really  fine  city,  and  greatly  sur- 
passed my  expectations.  Its  citadel,  or  kremlin,  is  situated 
on  a  low  hill,  a  slightly  elevated  portion  from  the  otherwise 
uniform  desCd  level,  and  on  that  account  commands  a  fine 
view  over  the  place.  Walls  with  curious  parapets,  and  wide 
enough  to  drive  a  carriage  round  them,  inclose  the  kremlin — 
a  wide  area,  which  contains  the  ancient  and  curious  white- 
washed brick  cathedral,  also  another  church  of  smaller  pre- 
tensions, a  high  bell-tower  not  particularly  remarkable,  and 
many  military  buildings.  The  streets  in  the  town  are  broad 
and  straight,  running  right  through  it  at  right  angles,  but 
they  are  all  unpaved,  and  are  ankle-deep  in  dust  and  sand. 
There  are  large  bazaars  of  shops  supported  by  pillars,  and  a 
great  many  white  pillars  along  the  sides  of  the  streets,  with 
the  shaded  shops  underneath  them.  This  European  city  has, 
in  fact,  almost  the  appearance  of  an  Eastern  one.  The  Euro- 
pean picture  is  well-nigh  painted  out.  A  great  many  Per- 
sians, especially  at  this  time,  are  continually  passing  to  and 
fro,  and  other  Easterns  with  them,  the  former  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  peculiar- shaped,  peaked-behind,  high,  black- 
lambskin  caps,  and  many  of  the  shops  in  the  bazaars  are  also 
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held  by  Persians.  Numbers  of  Tartars  and  Calmucks  also 
lounge  about,  the  latter  looking  like  half-bred  Chinamen, 
their  little  pig  eyes  set  obliquely,  and  very  near  together  in 
their  heads. 

Many  rich  merchants  reside  in  Astrachan,  for  there  is 
much  trade  in  the  export  of  fish  and  caviare.  There  are 
immense  warehouses  for  this  purpose  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river.  In  one  house  alone  upwards  of  500  workmen  are  con- 
stantly employed  preparing  the  fish  for  exportation.  Some- 
times in  one  day  200,000  lbs.  of  caviare  are  sent  up  the 
country  in  a  single  barge.  The  chief  fish  employed  are  the 
beluga  and  the  sturgeon.  Both  are  taken  in  the  Caspian, 
and  grow  to  an  enormous  size.  The  beluga  sometimes 
reaches  1300  lbs.  weight,  and  is  then  about  20  feet  in  length. 
The  roe  of  this  fish  is  very  highly  esteemed  as  caviare,  and 
from  one  of  these  monsters  from  300  lbs.  to  400  lbs.  will  be 
taken.  The  sturgeon  will  grow  to  be  120  lbs.  or  130  lbs.  in 
weight,  and  will  then  measure  6  feet  in  length  or  even  more. 
This  fish  also  produces  most  excellent  caviare,  and  one  of 
this  size  will  give  130  lbs.  There  is  another  fish,  a  small 
kind  of  herring,  which  also  abounds  in  the  Caspian,  and  this 
is  brought  up  in  very  large  quantities  to  Astrachan,  where  it 
is  salted  for  exportation.  The  sterlet  is  only  found  in  the 
Volga  and  Don,  and  it  is  this  fish  which  produces  the  most 
esteemed  quality  of  caviare.  There  are  also  many  other 
kinds  of  fish  in  the  market — enormous  perch,  dace,  carp, 
tench,  and  flats — but  these  are  not  used  for  exportation. 
Fruit,  too,  abounds  in  Astrachan  at.  most  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  now  the  markets  were  overloaded  with  it. 

The  town  is  very  badly  drained,  and  there  is  enough 
refuse  and  filth  lying  about  to  harbour  any  amount  of  disease  ; 
but  this  is  the  same  in  all  Eastern  cities.  Dogs  swarm  in 
the  streets  both  by  night  and  day,  and  are  the  volunteer 
scavengers  and  police  ;  but  here  they  each  have  their  owners 
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and  are  not,  as  in  Turkey,  a  kind  of  public  property  belongfing 
to  the  city.  Most  houses  and  yards  have  three  or  four 
belonging  to  them ;  they  are  considered  indispensable  for 
protection  at  nights,  and  though  never  tied  up  seldom  prowl 
far  from  their  own  door.  Cats  also  are  nearly  as  numerous 
as  the  dogs,  and  are  on  perfect  terms  of  companionship  with 
them.  Pigeons,  too,  abound,  being  held  sacred,  as  in  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow,  and  so  none  are  ever  killed  or  eaten. 
There  are  grey  and  black  crows,  too,  in  g^eat  numbers,  and 
they  are  even  tamer  than  the  pigeons.  These  act  in  concert 
with  the  dogs,  doing  duty  with  them  as  scavengers.  Crickets 
also  abound,  and  chirp  with  a  vengeance,  for  they  do  not,  as 
with  us,  live  only  in  chimney-corners,  but  every  nook  and 
cranny,  both  indoors  and  out,  is  full  of  them. 

There  was  something  amusing  in  it  all  at  first,  but 
gradually  very  weary  and  tired  did  I  become :  day  after  day 
passed  slowly  away,  and  yet  there  seemed  little  hope  of 
leaving  ;  time  after  time,  almost  hopelessly  so  it  seemed,  the 
departure  of  the  Caspian  steamer  was  postponed.  The 
weather  was  variable — fiery  hot  during  the  first  days,  and 
then  from  ^80°  Fahr.  it  suddenly  fell  to  54°  Fahr.,  and  one  day 
the  wind  blew  a  hurricane,  which  filled  the  air  like  a  thick 
fog  with  sand.  This  is  very  usual  at  this  autumn  season 
of  the  year,  and  is  most  hurtful  to  the  eyes.  These  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  are  also  very  injurious  to  the  health, 
and  the  inhabitants  put  on  an  overcoat  when  an  Englishman 
would  think  it  ridiculous  to  do  so.  My  days  were  spent 
much  after  the  following  way.  In  the  morning,  after  a  short 
walk  to  the  fruit  market  near  the  river,  I  generally  returned 
to  my  little  cabin,  or  perhaps,  if  the  heat  was  not  too 
sccrching,  or  the  dust  too  thick,  I  took  a  stroll  further,  to 
the  town.  I  then  went  and  dined  with  Baron  Broemsen  at 
three,  or,  in  order  not  to  trespass  too  much  on  his  hospitality, 
I  catered  for  myself  as  best  I  could  in  a  restaurant ;  but  the 
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first  day  I  well  remember  how  in  vain  I  tried  to  find  one. 
No  words  of  mine  could  help  me,  and  there  was  no  signboard, 
as  in  England,  over  any  door  to  direct  me.  At  last,  hungered 
out,  I  went  and  called  on  my  friend  Baron  Broemsen.  He 
received  me  at  once  with  open  arms,  and  gave  me  a  general 
invitation  to  dinner  every  day.  In  the  afternoon  I  fre- 
quently took  a  walk,  and  the  evenings  I  occasionally  spent 
at  Mr.  Osse's,  my  German  friend. 

His  house,  like  many  in  Astrachan,  had  a  very  broad  sort 
of  Eastern  balcony,  or  open  upper  room,  running  through  the 
width  of  it,  the  roof  supported  by  light  arches  and  pillars.  It 
was  here  that  the  family  sat,  and  where  they  always  sit  in 
summer  time,  while  doors  opened  from  it  into  the  several 
rooms  on  each  side.  Ladies,  I  noticed,  who  were  true  Rus- 
sians, smoked  cigarettes  after  dinner  like  the  men  ;  also  they 
often  sit  apart  in  an  evening  at  another  table,  separate,  which 
did  not  seem  a  very  sociable  plan.  The  curious  custom  pre- 
vails, when  dinner  is  over,  for  all  the  guests  to  shake  hands 
with  the  host  and  hostess,  and  the  hostess  comes  forward  and 
salutes  her  husband  with  a  kiss.  This,  at  Baron  Broemsen's, 
was  the  invariable  plan. 

One  day  I  took  an  expedition  with  the  captain  of  the 
steamer  where  I  lodged  to  see  a  settlement  of  Calmucks 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Off  we  went  in  one  of  the  captain's 
boats,  with  a  crew  of  ten  red-shirted  sailors.  Having 
passed  a  low  island,  we  had  soon  pulled  across  the  broad 
stream,  and  then  we  disembarked  on  the  mainland.  A  crowd 
of  two-wheeled  rickety  carts,  very  light  and  small,  stood 
ready  to  receive  us,  with  a  wild-looking  Tartar  driver  on  each. 
Every  one  wanted  us  in  his,  and  at  the  same  moment  they 
all  rushed  down  upon  us.  All  were  alike  ;  the  sailors  helped 
us,  and  we  took  the  nearest,  stretching  ourselves  out  on  some 
rushes  at  its  bottom.  Away  then  we  went,  through  the 
Russian   village,   and   across   a  broad   tract  of    sand.     We 
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passed  many  Tartars  on  nimble  little  horses,  and  a  few 
Calmucks  with  carts  drawn  by  great  two-hunched-back 
camels. 

In  about  two  miles  of  terrible  shaking  we  reached  a 
Tartar  village,  and  here  stopped  a  few  minutes  to  breathe 
without  shaking.  We  were  given  a  draught  of  mare's  milk 
to  refresh  us,  which  the  Tartars  delight  in ;  it  is  considered 
by  them  to  be  extremely  beneficial  in  chest  complaints,  but  I 
thought  it  horrible  stuff;  it  was  new  milk  certainly,  but  new 
milk  purposely  turned  sour  by  putting  very  sour  old  milk  to 
it.     The  Tartars  like  it  in  no  other  way. 

The  religion  of  this  people  is  Mahommedan.  In  appear- 
ance they  are  somewhat  like  the  Calmucks,  though  they  affect 
intensely  to  despise  them. 

Our  road  afterwards,  through  the  main  post-road  to 
Moscow,  was  simply  a  bare  track  across  the  steppe,  marked 
by  posts  called  verst  poles,  painted  black  and  white,  and 
placed  at  some  hundred  yards  distant  from  each  other,  and 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high.  This  precaution,  if  not 
here,  yet  in  most  parts  of  Russia,  is  absolutely  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  snow  in  winter  time.  Passed  a  pleasant, 
walled-in  oasis  of  g^een  on  our  left,  which  was  one  of  the 
numerous  fruit-gardens  which  supply  the  market  of  Astra- 
chan. 

Soon  after  this  we  reached  the  Calmuck  village.  It 
consisted  of  a  number  of  round,  tent-looking  huts,  which 
were  formed  of  a  trellis-work  structure  of  wood,  and  then 
having  a  sort  of  rough,  woollen  cloth  stretched  over  it,  or 
sometimes  of  river-reeds  fastened  together  closely  instead. 
The  roof  was  of  the  same  material,  sloping  up  towards  th)B 
centre,  where  was  a  hole  for  the  outlet  of  the  smoke.  Besides 
the  huts,  there  was  also  a  kind  of  wooden  pagoda,  or  temple, 
of  rather  Chinese  appearance,  where  their  religious  ceremonies, 
those  of  Buddha,  were  conducted  during  the  winter.     In  the 
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summer  they  carry  on  their  worship  in  a  hut  which  is  in  no 
way  different  from  the  others. 

We  went  up  to  it,  two  small  flags  waved  at  its  low  door. 
On  peeping  in,  we  saw  a  man  and  a  boy ;  the  man  was  a 
priest  and  the  boy  his  assistant,  and  both  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  preparing  for  a  fite  which  was  to  be  held  in  the 
evening.  The  man  did  not  appear  to  mind  our  intrusion,  but 
it  was  strange  to  fancy  him  a  priest  of  anything.  He  looked 
dirty,  his  head  was  bare,  his  hair  closely  shaven.  He  wore 
no  beard,  but  a  thin  moustache  which  curled  lankily  down 
from  his  lip  instead.  In  dress  he  was  attired  in  a  long  gown 
of  dark  blue,  fastened  by  a  belt  round  his  waist,  and  which 
is  what  most  other  Calmucks  wear. 

We  stepped  inside ;  he  scarce  looked  up.  The  tent  was 
hung  round  with  small  toy-flags,  and  opposite  us  at  the 
further  side,  was  a  painted  wooden  case  upon  a  table,  which 
had  folding-doors  both  open.  The  case  was  divided  into  nine 
small  different  niches,  and  each  niche  was  the  home  of  a  tiny 
metal  god  ;  before  these,  on  the  table,  was  a  row  of  small 
silver  saucers,  holding  offerings  of  wheat,  of  water,  and  of  oil. 
The  table  was  strewn  with  other  trifles  besides,  small  flags, 
bells,  and  gewgaws,  and  on  the  ground  were  several  kinds  of 
tom-tom  drums,  and  two  long  brass  sort  of  hautboys.  On 
another  table  was  a  rude  picture  of  a  woman ;  but  whether  of 
a  virgfin  or  a  goddess,  I  don't  know  ;  and  she,  too,  had  the 
same  offerings  in  silver  saucers,  of  wheat,  and  water,  and  oil ; 
a  little  row  before  her  just  as  the  idols  had.  The  man  and 
the  boy  were  busy  with  all  these,  getting  them  ready  for  the 
evening.  The  whole  thing  looked  as  if  got  up  simply  for  the 
amusement  of  children. 

What  degraded  ignorance  it  showed !  what  folly  it  was ! 
These  people  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  on 
that  account  it  is  against  their  religion  to  kill  an  animal  or  a 
bird  of  any  kind,  lest,  peradventure,  the  soul  of  a  man  should 
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be  in  one  of  them.  They  have,  however,  no  scruples  in  killing 
fish,  not  believing  it  possible  that  the  souls  of  men  could  lodge 
in  them. 

Sometimes  they  will  eat  flesh,  but  it  is  of  such  animals  or 
birds  as  have  died  naturally;  their  souls  naturally  gone  out  of 
them.  They  will  also  kill  animals  on  some  special  festive 
occasions ;  but  it  is  against  their  religion  to  do  it.  They 
have  also  an  extraordinary  reverence  for  cats,  but  for  what 
reason  I  was  unable  to  learn.  We  looked  into  several  of  the 
other  huts  near,  but  it  was  looking  into  poverty  and  dirt; 
there  was  little  else  to  see  in  them. 

The  women  do  not  hide  their  faces  as  the  Mahommedans, 
but  we  gained  nothing  by  the  change. 

Very  rarely  a  Calmuck  becomes  a  Christian,  but  that  is 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  the  only  Christianity  he  ever 
sees  is  a  dead  form  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  is  really 
little  better  than  his  own. 

Sept.  27,  Thursday. — This  day  I  had  a  most  Providential 
escape  from  being  killed  with  a  tow-rope. 

We  had  steamed  into  the  river  at  mid-day  to  give  assist- 
ance to  several  immense  barges.  The  tow-rope  was  fastened 
to  the  chimney  in  the  centre  of  our  boat,  and  so  when  towing 
a  barge,  the  least  shifting  of  position  from  a  straight  course, 
of  barge  or  steamer,  sweeps  the  rope  over  a  portion  of  the 
deck  with  excessive  violence. 

I  was  standing  on  deck  looking  out  at  the  barges ;  suddenly 
I  heard  a  shout,  caught  a  glimpse  of  something  sweeping  over- 
head, I  stooped  instantly,  and  the  rope  swung  over  me,  just 
grazing  the  top  of  my  cap.  Two  inches  lower,  one  second 
sooner,  and  I  should  have  been  killed.  Several  men  had 
been  killed  in  that  way,  and  one  of  the  captains  I  saw  had 
his  head  bandaged  up  after  a  frightful  smash,  from  having 
met  with  an  accident  of  this  kind. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  another  and  less  dangerous  plan 
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is  not  adopted  ;  but  Russians  move  slowly,  they  keep  a  long 
time  in  the  same  track,  and  wait  for  others  to  think  and  act 
for  them.  Some  of  these  barges  we  were  towing  were  of 
enormous  length,  one  of  them  was  pointed  out  to  me  230  feet 
long.  There  were  also  others,  very  curiously  painted  in  stripes 
of  red,  blue,  yellow  and  white,  these  were  Persian ;  and  also 
there  were  several  of  the  curiously  carved,  high-sided,  Tartar 
ones. 

That  afternoon  I  dined  for  the  second  time  with  my 
captain  in  his  comfortable  cabin.  He  excused  what  he 
called  the  poverty  of  his  table,  on  account  of  his  cook 
having  fallen  ill  with  the  fever.  He  was  very  fond  of  grapes, 
and  ate  them  to  his  meat  as  a  salad.  They  were  very  good. 
Some  salt  and  saltpetre  is  mixed  together  and  boiled,  then 
poured  upon  them,  and  in  three  days  they  are  fit  to  be  eaten. 
In  the  evening  I  had  tea  with  Baron  Broemsen,  and  then  back 
in  a  drosky  very  late  to  my  boat,  revolver  in  hand,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon. 


CHAPTER  XL 

ON  THE  CASPIAN — AT  BAKOO  —FIRE-WORSHIPPERS — 

NAPHTHA  FIRES. 

Sept,  29///,  Saturday. — The  end  of  my  Astrachan  stay  came 
at  last.  My  passport  was  ready  visdd  for  Persia,  and  that  I 
held  250  imperials  was  specially  noted  upon  it,  so  that  in  case 
of  falling  amongst  thieves  I  should  be  able  to  have  that  sum 
mulcted  from  the  nearest  village,  an  arbitrary  proceeding,  but 
no  doubt  a  very  powerful  one  to  insure  safe  travelling.  I 
had  bid  adieu  to  all  my  kind  friends  for  the  last  time.  Baron 
Broemsen  had  twice  kissed  me  cordially  on  both  cheeks,  and  I 
had  twice  in  the  same  way  kissed  him.  My  last  dinner  also 
with  him  was  over,  at  which  were  all  the  Astrachan  Hite;  the 
Governor  and  his  wife  and  more,  and  a  young  French  noble- 
man, Count  de  Montebello,  and  a  French  colonel.  Colonel 
Coulson,  figged  out  in  all  their  regimentals  and  toggery,  and 
their  talk  and  mine  was  on  politics,  and  of  our  lately  raised 
Volunteers,  which  greatly  pleased  the  latter,  *  Remarqmz  vaus 
bien,  vous  auriez  une  revolution  pour  certain  en  vingt  ansl  he 
said,  rubbing  his  hands  with  glee ;  you  have  armed  the 
masses,  &c.,  he  thought  our  masses  as  senseless  as  his ;  and 
then  I  talked  with  the  Governor,  who  spoke  English,  of  the 
sudden  change  of  the  law  at  so  unexpected  a  moment,  and 
this  curious  coincidence  was  the  remark  of  every  one.  But  let 
it  all  pass,  let  us  now  on  to  the  Caspian. 

At  midnight,  then,  on  this  Sept  29th,  a  small  river- 
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steamer,  with  three  barges  in  tow,  bore  me  away  for  the 
lake  sea.  The  steamer  was  crowded,  the  deck  heavily  loaded 
with  Persians,  and  the  three  barges  we  had  in  tow  carried 
a  large  number  more 

The  two  Frenchmen  above  named  were  with  us.  They 
were  going  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Caucasus,  Colonel 
Coulson  being  on  a  special  mission  from  the  Russian 
Emperor  to  inspect  the  organization  of  the  troops,  and  both 
hoped  for  a  job  in  the  Russian  service  against  the  Circassians. 

We  had  also  a  family  of  Germans  on  board,  friends  of 
Mr.  Osse,  who  were  going  to  settle  themselves  on  an  island 
in  the  Caspian,  to  superintend  the  making  of  naphtha  at 
a  large  manufactory  there. 

Accommodation  was  very  bad.  The  Frenchmen  and  myself 
slept  on  a  narrow  divan  in  the  tiny  saloon  ;  there  was  no  other 
berth  or  cabin.  They  were  excellent  companions  and  thorough 
gentlemen,  so  that  I  enjoyed  their  society. 

Sept  30///,  Sunday, — A  broiling  day ;  80°  Fahr.  in  the 
shade.  The  river  kept  gradually  widening,  and  was  con- 
tinually dividing  into  branches.  The  shores,  literally  islands, 
were  almost  hid  in  tall  reeds,  where,  in  the  winter-time,  may 
be  had  capital  sport,  boar-hunting.  Behind  these  reeds  the 
land  is  very  flat  and  sandy.  This  district  is  most  pestilential 
and  unhealthy,  to  which  the  dwarfed  and  shrivelled  appear- 
ance of  the  inhabitants  bore  witness.  There  were  many 
groups  of  Calmuck  huts  near  the  banks,  these  huts  looking 
like  wheat-ricks  as  before  ;  and  there  were  many  boats  in  the 
river,  with  Calmucks  and  Russians  fishing  in  them  with  nets. 

Fishing  is  their  chief  occupation,  and  is  carried  on  in 
almost  every  imaginable  way,  traps  and  snares  in  the  rushes 
set  everywhere. 

The  Russians  live  in  temporary  huts  of  reeds.  Towards 
evening  we  reached  what  seemed  to  be  almost  open  sea.  We 
anchored  here.     A  village  lay  on  the  right  bank,  on  an  island 
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in  this  sea-river,  and  an  official  or  two  came  from  it  to 
examine  all  passports  and  questionable  baggage.  The 
steamer  which  was  to  take  us  over  the  Caspian  was  still 
some  thirty  miles  distant.  The  water  for  many  miles  out  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Volga  is  very  shallow,  so  no  vessel  of  much 
size  can  pass  over  the  bar,  as  it  is  termed,  into  the  river. 

We  were  detained  here  till  10  a.m.  next  morning.  Some 
Persians  were  found  to  have .  secreted  several  bars  of  gold 
amongst  their  goods,  and  they  had  to  be  taken  off  to  the 
village  that  the  authorities  might  decide  on  the  proper 
amount  of  duty  to  be  paid.  So  it  was  three  in  the  afternoon 
before  we  reached  our  sea-steamer,  which  was  loading  itself 
from  a  long,  heavily-laden  barge,  lashed  to  it.  Another  sea- 
steamer  also  lay  there,  loading,  likewise,  from  another  great 
barge.  The  one— ours — was  bound  for  Bakoo ;  the  other  for 
the  nearer  port  of  Petrowski.  Both  of  them  were  swarming 
with  Orientals  already,  and  the  barges  were  disgorging  their 
living  freight  upon  them  ;  so  we,  and  our  motley  throng,  added 
uproar  and  jargon  to  the  scene. 

There  were  four  barges  to  be  unloaded  and  their  goods 
transferred  to  the  steamers,  so  the  work  went  on,  and  posi- 
tively for  six  long  weary  days  we  lay  there,  a  dreary  expanse 
of  water  round  us,  out  of  sight  of  all  land,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  one  low  island  some  miles  away.  The  French- 
men soon  lost  heart ;  in  ten  hours  they  became  dispirited, 
and  in  ten  more  fractious  at  the  delay.  I  tried  to  copy  my 
Eastern  friends  in  their  stolidity,  and  hope  buoyed  me  up 
each  day,  for  as  each  day  dawned  I  expected  that  would  be 
the  last  one. 

We  had  a  very  large  cargo  to  load  ;  several  immense 
boilers,  iron  pipes,  some  hundreds  of  vitriol  jars,  and  in- 
numerable packages  and  bales  of  other  things. 

My  amusement  was  chiefly  among  the  Persians,  who  were 
seated  all  day  in  small  knots  on  their  carpets,  some  smoking, 
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some  playing  cards,  some  taking  tea,  packed  thickly  every- 
where ;  but  everyone  seemed  totally  unmoved  ;  imperturbable 
amid  all  the  noise  and  the  bustle,  utterly  careless  how  long 
they  might  have  to  stay.  Sometimes  I  drank  tea  with  them, 
but  could  only  speak  by  signs,  and  my  awkwardness  in  knee- 
bending  often  provoked  a  smile  upon  their  long,  grave  faces. 
John  Mohammed  Agameedof,  too,  was  amongst  them  ;  and 
glad,  indeed,  was  I  to  see  him,  for  I  had  failed  to  find  him  in 
Astrachan,  and  I  strove  to  improve  our  acquaintance. 

At  night  they  lay  rolled  up  in  their  carpets  ;  a  droll  sight, 
looking  like  a  cargo  of  mummies.  Many  of  them  had  rings 
and  other  ornaments  about  them,  long  necklaces  of  amber 
and  cornelian  beads ;  and  it  was  one  of  our  chief  amuse- 
ments each  day  overhauling  them.  All  were  for  sale, 
the  relics  of  their  stock  to  Nijni.  The  rings  were  chiefly 
of  turquois  from  Persia  ;  but  they  had  also  numbers  of 
unset  ones.  Most  were  small,  about  the  shape  and  size  of  an 
apple  pippin,  and  they  varied  much  in  price,  according  to 
colour  and  size.  We  had  many  Circassians  on  board.  Their 
dress  is  extremely  elegant  and  becoming.  It  consists  of  a 
long  cloak  or  coat,  sometimes  black,  but  generally  reddish- 
brown,  which  is  girded  round  their  waists  with  a  belt  of 
leather  richly  ornamented  with  silver,  or,  if  the  man  is  poor, 
with  brass.  To  this  belt  hangs  a  dagger,  in  a  very  richly 
ornamented  sheath  of  leather  and  silver,  and  sometimes  with 
a  handsome  pistol  in  a  pouch  by  its  side.  The  head-dress  is 
a  high,  sheep*s-wool  cap,  either  white  or  black,  which  very 
much  resembles  our  military  busbies.  The  feet  and  legs  are 
cased  in  boots  which  reach  up  almost  to  the  knees. 

Oct.  2,  Tuesday, — In  the  afternoon  of  this  first  day,  having 
borrowed  the  captain's  boat,  the  two  Frenchmen  and  myself 
went  out  for  a  row,  and  the  Colonel  bathed.  I  did  not,  for  I 
was  troubled  with  the  traveller's  usual  malady ;  but  the 
Colonel  wound  me  round  and  round  in  his  twenty  foot,  and 
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more,  of  red  flannel  sash,  which,  he  said,  was  a  certain  cure 
and  preventitive ;  and  it  cured  me  at  once,  strange  to  say. 
But  at  night  I  scarcely  escaped  a  much  worse  evil,  for  I  nearly 
poisoned  myself.  It  was  dusk,  I  was  sitting  on  my  bed- 
board,  and  all  but  took  a  large  dose  of  chloroform. 

Oct  3,  Wednesday, — To-day  one  of  the  Orientals — at  least 
a  man  in  a  turban — enlivened  us  for  an  hour  ;  he  was  seen  to 
appropriate  to  himself  another  man's  cloak.  Justice  was 
speedily  satisfied,  and  he  received  twenty-five  lashes  on  his 
back,  given  by  a  mujik  with  a  thick  rope.  Mashallah,  it's  God 
that  wills  it ;  and  he  did  not  utter  a  sound. 

Oct,  4,  Thursday, — At  daybreak  this  morning  the  other 
steamer  for  Petrowski,  having  finished  her  loading,  went  away. 
We  now  seemed  more  lonely  than  ever.  We  had  still  another 
day's  work :  the  two  immense  boilers,  weighing  each  about 
twenty  tons,  have  to  be  moved  from  the  barge  to  our  deck. 
There  was  no  lack  of  men,  from  eighty  to  a  hundred,  to  help  ; 
but  they  did  not  understand  moving  such  great  machines,  and 
had  not  the  proper  appliances.  However,  at  last  it  is  done — 
little  by  little,  foot  by  foot,  hour  by  hour,  and  one  placed  on 
the  deck  on  either  side. 

The  Persians  sat  looking  on  astonished,  and  almost 
expected  to  see  the  vessel  go  down  before  their  eyes.  These 
boilers  were  for  the  naphtha  oil  manufactory.  Our  cargo  now 
was  nearly  completed,  and  we  hoped  to  be  away  by  eight 
next  morning ;  but  a  slight  wind  springing  up  in  the  night, 
at  eight  next  morning  we  were  still  there.  Yes,  the  wind — 
oh,  fickle  wind !  had  changed  to  the  north,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  stay,  being  grounded  some  inches  in  the  sand. 

The  Frenchmen  were  more  enraged  than  ever :  but  rage 
could  do  no  good.  Our  vessel  drew  eight  and  a  half  feet,  and 
only  with  a  south  wind  would  she  ever  float  again. 

Oct,  6,  Saturday, — I  was  aroused  this  morning  by  a  gt  ateful 
sound — a  throbbing  of  the  engine-boilers.    At  last  they  were 
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getting  up  steam.  But,  alas !  it  was  of  no  avail ;  we  were 
grounded  still ;  all  exertion  proved  useless,  we  only  embedded 
ourselves  still  deeper  in  the  sand.  The  only  thing  evidently  to 
be  done  was  to  unload  our  vessel  till  she  floated,  then  tow  out 
the  barge  along  with  us  into  deeper  water  and  reload  her  there; 
otherwise  we  must  wait  for  a  strong  south  or  south-west 
wind  to  float  us,  and  that  might  be  days  in  coming.  But 
would  the  captain  do  it  ?  Who  would  ask  him  }  that  was  the 
question. 

He  spoke  English,  and  the  Frenchmen  begged  me  to 
beard  him.  So  at  last  I  went  He  was  in  his  cabin,  and  I 
proposed  this  simple  course  to  him.  This  captain  was  a  fair 
type  of  all  Russians :  but  most  of  the  vessels  are  commanded 
by  Germans.  A  Russian  can  do  little  where  much  thought 
and  skill  is  required.  English  and  Germans  build  his  boats 
and  navigate  them  ;  English  and  French  survey  his  land  for 
railways  and  make  them.  Germans  chiefly  work  his  manu- 
factories. A  Russian  has  a  very  large  stock  of  patience,  and 
is  good  at  doing  what  he  is  told ;  but  he  does  it  slowly, 
always.  In  this  case  the  captain  should,  of  course,  have  con- 
sidered all  this  before,  and  towed  out  the  barge  into  deeper 
water. 

He  objected  sternly  to  my  proposition  :  but  what  captain 
wouldn't.?  However,  in  ten  minutes  afterwards  he  came  on 
deck  and  g^ve  the  order  to  have  it  done,  and  the  men  set  to 
work  with  a  will  at  the  new  job ;  they  didn't  care, — unlading 
back  again,  back  again  into  the  big  barge.  In  two  hours  our 
vessel  began  to  float,  and,  hurrah !  the  screw  turned — we  moved. 

For  one  hour  slowly  she  went  on  ;  but  then  came  the  last 
shallow  part — the  bar — and  there  we  grounded  again.  We 
unloaded  more,  till  high  piles  of  merchandise  towered  upon 
the  barge,  and  then  we  floated  again ;  so  on  we  steamed  till 
ten  feet  of  water  was  the  sounding ;  then  again  re-loaded,  and 
at  a  quarter  to  six  p.m    to  our  great  joy  we  were  free 
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gradually  the  water  deepened,  gradually  we  got  out  to  sea, — 
the  Caspian  Sea.  This  great  lake — which  it  really  is — mea- 
sures about  700  miles  in  length,  and  70  miles  at  its  greatest 
width.  Its  waters  are  salt.  It  is  many  feet  lower  than  sea 
level,  though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  it 
has  probably  been  formed  like  it  by  volcanic  agency — some 
mighty  sinking  of  the  land. 

The  soundings  which  have  been  taken,  and  which  the 
Russian  Government  is  still  making,  help  to  prove  its  vol- 
canic origin.  There  seem  to  be  three  great  shelving  basins  or 
craters  in  its  bed,  and  they,  I  was  told,  have  never  yet  been 
plumbed,  though  the  line  has  been  sunk  300  fathoms;  and 
these  soundings  gradually  increase  in  depth  from  the  shores 
all  round  to  those  three  centres. 

The  country  along  its  southern  and  western. limits  is  often 
disturbed  by  earthquakes,  and  bore  the  evident  marks  of  sub- 
terranean fire. 

There  is  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Bakoo,  where  an 
inflammable  gas,  called  naphtha,  is  continually  escaping,  and 
the  ground  is  formed  of  bitumen.  Several  manufactories  for 
collecting  and  purifying  this  naphtha  have  been  built  there, 
and  another  upon  the  island  whither  we  were  bound. 

The  Russians  have  from  twelve  to  fifteen  steamers  on  this 
sea ;  they  are  mounted  with  four  to  six  guns  each,  and  now, 
in  i860,  are  employed  in  taking  soundings  ;  but  they  arc 
ready  also  for  descent  upon  Persian  shores  when  a  fitting 
opportunity  arrives,  when  the  rest  of  Europe  may  be  looking 
another  way.  They  are  somewhat  needed  for  the  protection 
of  trade,  for  the  eastern  shore  of  this  sea  is  inhabited  by  wild 
tribes  of  Turkomans,  who  are  all  brigands,  and  live  by 
marauding  and  plunder.  If  any  vessel  should  be  shipwrecked 
on  that  shore,  all  the  goods  are  taken,  all  on  board  are  killed 
or  sent  as  slaves  across  those  wild  steppes,  and  sold  at  the 
inland  capital  of  Khiva. 
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Some  years  ago  the  Russians  made  an  attack  upon  Khiva, 
to  rescue  all  those  that  were  Russians,  but  almost  all  the 
army  perished  in  the  desert  on  their  way.  There  is,  however, 
less  danger  at  the  present  time,  for  Russian  power  is  felt. 
But  these  lawless  tribes  make  descents  upon  Persian  territory 
with  impunity,  and  especially  upon  the  country  round  Aster- 
abad,  at  the  extreme  south-east  corner  of  this  sea,  and  they 
even  sometimes  enter  the  town,  and  carry  off  men  from  their 
very  homes,  who  are  only  released  afterwards  by  paying  a 
high  ransom.  I  hoped  that  such  a  descent  might  not  happen 
when  I  was  there.  A  journey  as  a  slave  to  Khiva,  with  no 
chance  of  ever  getting  back,  was  not  a  very  pleasant  imagina- 
tion.    But  let  me  return  to  my  journey ings. 

We  had  been  ploughing  away  all  night,  and  as  next 
morning  broke  we  were  clear  out  of  sight  of  all  land.  A 
strong  south  wind  was  blowing  dead  ahead  against  us,  and 
our  heavily  laden  vessel  rolled  badly.  It  was  what  sailors 
would  call  a  big,  lumping  sea  on — very  ugly  to  look  at,  with 
angry  waves  lashed  into  foam.  In  the  afternoon  the  wind 
veered  west,  and  we  hoisted  two  sails,  which  helped  to  steady 
us.  At  night  it  changed  to  north,  and  blew  harder,  almost  a 
hurricane.  I  lay  as  still  as  I  could  on  my  hard,  deal-board 
bed,  but  splash  once  came  a  deluge  of  water  through  the 
porthole  window,  and  soaked  me. 

Oct,  Zth,  Monday. — The  wind,  now  north,  had  increased  to  a 
gale,  and  there  was  a  tremendous  sea.  The  waves  kept  rolling 
up  like  mountains  behind  and  around  us,  and  surged  beneath  us, 
and  every  plank  and  spar  of  our  vessel  quivered  and  creaked  as 
if  to  split  her,  as  we  rose  up  over  each  mighty  bank  of  sea,  and 
plunged  down  with  a  crash  into  its  deep  trough  again.  It 
was  a  terrible  storm,  though  without  rain.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  many  ships  are  lost  in  the  Caspian.  No  one  could 
stand  ;  everything  on  deck,  everything  in  the  cabin,  went 
rolling  and  tumbling  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  deck 
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was  drenched  with  waves  and  spray;  all  the  Orientals  lay 
huddled  up  in  wet  clothes,  clinging  and  holding  on  as  they 
best  could.  Most  providentially,  the  wind  kept  north,  behind 
us,  or  we  must  have  gone  to  the  bottom.  At  length  the 
worst  seemed  over :  we  had  weathered  it  bravely.  The  wind 
lessened,  and  by-and-by  we  ventured  putting  up  a  small 
square  sail ;  we  pitched  fearfully,  but  we  made  nine  knots  an 
hour.  About  mid-day  the  coast  on  our  right  was  visible — 
a  barren-looking,  inhospitable  shore.  Soon  afterwards  we 
sighted  the  low,  flat  island  of  Svyatoil  (Holy  Island),  and 
presently  ran  between  it  and  the  mainland.  Here  the  waters 
were  stiller,  and  we  anchored.  There  were  some  other  vessels, 
small  sailing  craft,  lying  a  short  distance  from  us,  sheltering 
there  from  the  storm.  This  island,  almost  the  only  one  in 
the  Caspian,  measures  about  seven  miles  broad.  It  has 
evidently  been  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  its  very 
stones,  so  to  speak,  are  nearly  all  composed  of  conglomerated 
shells,  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  those  now  upon  its  shore. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Frenchman  and  I  went  ashore  in  a 
boat,  and  got  well  wetted  in  doing  so ;  the  sea  was  still 
rough,  and  we  shipped  several  waves.  Nearing  the  land,  two 
or  three  bronze-skinned  Tartars  dashed  out  to  meet  us,  and 
hauled  us  nearer  in  through  the  long  shallows  ;  we  then 
mounted  upon  their  naked  backs,  and  they  waded  half 
through  the  rest,  but  put  us  down  where  it  was  over  aifkle- 
deep  in  spite  of  our  expostulations,  and  this  not  for  a  joke, 
but  because  they  cannot  understand  our  caring  to  walk 
through  only  that  to  the  shore.  This  island  has  been  given 
by  the  Russian  government  to  a  Circassian,  one  of  the 
brothers  of  the  wife  of  Shamyl,  who  was  taken  in  the  late 
war,  and  he  has  taken  into  partnership  several  Germans. 
Here  we  landed  the  German  and  his  family  when  the  sea 
went  down,  their  two  great  boilers,  several  hundred  kegs  of 
vitriol,  and  other  things.     Two  desolate  buildings  stand  on 
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the  island,  one  for  the  Germans  to  live  in,  and  the  other  in 
process  of  construction,  a  large  manufactory  for  the  making 
of  the  oil. 

The  naphtha  beds  lie  on  the  west  of  the  island,  and  are  of 
very  considerable  extent  They  are  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  sea,  and  of  an  uniform  black  colour,  nothing  growing 
upon  them,  and  the  surface  flat,  with  pools  of  black-coloured 
water  upon  it.  In  several  places  gas  was  bubbling  up  through 
the  water,  and  on  a  calm  day  it  will  easily  ignite.  Stones 
had  been  piled  round  one  of  these  bubblings,  forming  a  little 
chimney  round  it.  On  applying  a  lighted  stick  the  whole 
little  chimney  was  filled  with  a  pale  yellow  flame,  which 
would  continue  burning  for  any  length  of  time  if  not  extin- 
guished by  wind  or  rain. 

The  depth  of  the  bitumen  beds  is  unknown. 

The  next  day  was  beautiful,  but  the  Germans  and  their 
vitriol  jars  and  baggage  were  a  long  time  getting  ashore. 
Two  big,  rickety  barges  kept  running  backwards  and  for- 
wards incessantly  -between  ourselves  and  the  land.  The 
captain  had  pronounced  we  should  get  off"  by  eight,  but  now 
he  said  it  would  be  twelve.  The  Frenchmen  again  were  en- 
raged, and  we  had  quite  a  row  with  the  captain,  almost  a 
mutiny  on  board.  The  boilers  were  taken  on  with  us  to 
Bakoo,  to  be  brought  back  again  afterwards,  when  they 
could  be  unloaded  at  leisure. 

And  now  at  last  we  were  ready  for  a  start.  The  last 
vitriol  jar  had  been  swung  into  the  barge. 

The  south  wind  had  got  up  and  blew  freshly,  but  we 
minded  nothing  ;  it  would  soon  all  end. 

Presently  the  bay  of  Bakoo  came  into  sight,  but  a  wide, 
tedious  dtHour  had  to  be  made  to  avoid  sunken  rocks,  and  it 
was  not  till  hours  after  that  we  got  in. 

The  Circassian  mountains  glowed  beautifully  in  the 
evening  light,  and  the  sun  set  gloriously  behind  them. 
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It  was  blowing  a  small  gale  even  now,  and  a  big  one 
out  in  the  open,  but  we  anchored  safely  off  the  town  at 
dusk.  Permission  to  land  was  not  granted  from  the  custom- 
house authorities  till  nine  o'clock.  I  thought  it  best  not  to 
land,  but  the  restless  Frenchmen  and  a  Russian  officer  went 
ashore. 

As  I  stood  upon  deck  looking  out  over  the  town  at  a  late 
hour,  I  could  see  a  bright  light  reflected  behind  it.  This  was 
from  the  naphtha  fires  about  seven  versts  off  in  the  moun- 
tains. I  supped  that  night  on  Bakoo  beef  for  a  change,  but 
it  was  as  tough  as  holly  wood.  I  then  turned  in  to  my  rough 
board  shelf  once  more,  and  anxiously  looked  forward  to 
morning. 

Oct,  10,  Wednesday. — Day  broke  ;  it  was  six  o'clock. 

No  charge  was  made  me  for  my  voyage :  my  friend.  Baron 
Broemsen,  had  ordered  that  I  should  pay  none. 

A  boat  then  rowed  me  to  land,  and  a  rough-looking 
Tartar  seized  mc  when  I  got  there.  He  seemed  to  imply 
by  his  jargon — not  one  word  of  which  I  could  understand, 
but  I  guessed  from  his  gesticulations — that  he  had  received 
instructions  where  to  take  me.  So  lifting  up  my  two  tiny 
portmanteaus,  he  pushed  his  way  through  narrow  streets  and 
along  the  covered  bazaars,  and  I  followed.  People  were  just 
stirring,  taking  down  the  rough  boards  from  the  dark  shop- 
recesses,  and  getting  their  shining  copper-urns  ready  for  their 
morning  meal  of  tea. 

Bakoo  is  thoroughly  Oriental  in  every  way.  It  is  Asia 
now.  Europe  was  left  at  Astrachan.  But  it  is  Russian 
country  still  :  we  are  not  yet  out  of  the  paternal  rule  of  the 
Czar. 

Bakoo  was  taken  from  the  Persians  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  about  sixty-four  years  ago.  It  is  a  fortified  place  ; 
a  rough  wall  runs  round  it,  and  a  shallow  fosse.  Its  appear- 
ance is  very^  picturesque  from  the  sea,  and,  like  all  Eastern 
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towns,  it  is  much  best  seen  only  at  such  a  distance,  for 
on  a  nearer  approach  all  favourable  impressions  vanish 
altogther. 

The  old  fort  of  the  Khan,  or  Persian  governor  of  former 
days,  is  its  only  building  of  much  note.  This  rises  up  a 
round  stone  tower  in  its  midst ;  but  there  are  also  round 
stone  minarets  of  mosques  and  some  insignificant  square 
towers  of  churches,  which  break  the  flat  lines  of  low  houses, 
and  the  whole  is  belted  in  by  a  background  of  arid-looking, 
perfectly  barren  hills. 

This  is  the  chief  Caspian  fort  for  the  Caucasus  ;  and  there 
were  several  trading-sloops  in  the  bay,  and  two  small  steamers 
besides  our  own.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Persians,  with 
their  high-pcakcd  black  lambskin  caps,  and  what  gave  to  them 
a  most  curious  appearance,  and  which  seemed  to  be  the  fashion 
in  these  parts,  their  stained  brick-red  beards.  The  people 
generally,  and  particularly  the  Tartars,  are  good-looking,  far 
superior  in  physiognomy  to  the  Russians.  There  is  also  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  Armenians  and  Circassians. 

The  streets  are  very  narrow  and  winding,  and  the  chief  one 
is  roofed  over  to  be  cool ;  this  is  the  bazaar,  and  here  sit  the 
Persians  in  their  recesses,  smoking  their  chibouques  or  the 
kaleon. 

But  everything  is  not  quite  Eastern  yet ;  there  are  still 
a  few  carts  and  droskies.  The  former  placed  on  huge  wheels, 
eight  or  nine  feet  high — enormous  wheels  of  solid  wood,  with 
no  spokes  in  them.  They  creak  fearfully,  and  are  fixed  fast 
together  on  one  axle,  which  turns  with  them.  They  are 
made  of  this  enormous  size  that  they  may  not  be  engulfed 
in  the  bad  roads.  The  latter  are  driven  wildly  about,  where 
there  is  room  to  drive  wildly,  by  Tartars.  But  donkeys — 
the  true  Eastern  mode  of  locomotion — are  the  most  used, 
and  a  few  merchandise  camels.  So  my  Tartar  guide  led  me 
quickly  through  all  this — through  the  narrow  winding  streets 
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where  the  Persians  were,  and  then  passing  out  at  the  gate 
guarded  by  a  drowsy-looking  Russian,  we  soon  entered  more 
streets,  which  form  a  large  suburb. 

Bakoo  has  thriven  under  Russian  dominion,  and  far  out- 
grown its  old  circumference  of  walls.  The  suburb  is  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  town ;  there  is  an  open  space  of  some 
hundred  yards  left  between,  so  that  in  case  of  a  siege  cannon 
and  musketry  might  have  full  room  to  play. 

Tartars  live  chiefly  in  these  suburbs,  and  it  was  extra- 
ordinary to  see  their  care  for  animals  in  a  rough  way. 
Numbers  of  pet  rams  lay  about,  with  long  tails  bearing  huge 
collops  of  fat  at  the  end.  A  ram  adorned  with  a  pair  of 
splendid  horns  lay  tethered  before  every  door.  Pigs  I 
suppose  they  were  to  them,  and  ate  the  garbage  and  refuse 
that  would  be  thrown  away.  Dogs  and  cats,  too,  prowled 
everywhere.  I  have  counted  seven  full-grown  ones  of  the 
latter  lying  altogether  basking  at  one  door. 

But  where  were  we  going  all  this  time,  I  could  neither 
ask  nor  guess.  My  Tartar  man  still  held  on,  but  at  last, 
through  a  wide  and  dirty  archway  he  turned  in.  It  was  an 
inn  called  the  *  Poste,'  and  the  best — nay,  the  only  one — 
Bakoo  afforded.  All  it  contained  was  several  comfortless 
rooms  on  a  second  story,  with  a  range  of  bad  stables  under- 
neath them,  and  each  room  opening  upon  a  crazy  balcony 
which  looked  into  a  yard  below.  The  rooms  were  almost 
empty  and  the  walls  bare  —  one  or  two  chairs  in  each, 
and  perhaps  a  table.  I  found  the  Frenchmen  in  one  of 
these  rooms,  and  I  appropriated  to  myself  another.  They 
were  just  rising  up  from  their  carpets,  and  eating  a  plate- 
ful of  grapes.   We  next  had  a  glass  of  tea  and  some  bread. 

Then  off  they  started  to  the  postal  commissionaire  to 
give  their  orders  about  leaving.  They  wanted  a  pada- 
roshny,  which  is  an  order  for  horses  to  be  given  immediately 
on  your  arrival  at  the  different  stations  on  your  route.     They 
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were  going  to  Tiflis,  the  Caucasian  capital,  which  was  five 
days'  journey  from  Bakoo. 

Travelling  is  cheap  in  Russia, — post-horses  cost  two 
kopecks  a  verst,  or  about  one  penny  a  mile,  English.  My 
bent  was  back  to  the  bazaars  to  buy  a  few  things  I  much 
needed,  and  which,  with  the  help  of  a  Russian  officer,  I  was 
able  to  get  done.  *  But,  by  the  Prophet,  it  was  strange  work 
doing  it,  though  the  Persians  did  speak  Russian.  I  bought  a 
Persian  rug  for  my  bed,  and  other  small  necessary  articles ;  a 
teapot  I  had  got,  but  I  wanted  a  glass,  some  sugar  and  bread. 
In  my  inn  no  provisions  were  provided  of  any  kind,  so  that 
this  was  a  necessary  catering.  There  was  a  kitchen  down 
stairs  in  the  yard  ;  and  the  man  and  his  wife  who  lived  in  it 
seemed  to  be  all  and  everything  to  the  place.  It  was  always 
the  one  or  the  other  who  boiled  me  my  water  for  tea  or 
cooked  me  a  steak  which  I  took  there. 

I  met  the  two  Frenchmen  in  the  streets,  busy  with  the 
postal  commissionaire,  a  pleasant-looking  man,  in  fact  the 
governor  of  the  place,  dressed  officially  in  a  long,  blue,  brass- 
buttoned  coat,  and  the  everlasting  little  blue  cap  on  his  head. 
They  were  then  going  with  him  to  breakfast,  at  a  kind  of  club 
in  the  town.  The  commissionaire,  or  governor,  invited  me 
too,  and  I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation.  I  was  hungry, 
and  a  marvellous  champagne  breakfast  followed.  I  thought 
marvellous  indeed  for  Bakoo, — there  was  nothing  rare  in 
the  viands  it  is  true,  but  one  did  not  expect  to  see  such 
there. 

So  we  each  told  our  tales, — ^the  Frenchmen  their  errand 
of  adventure  and  war,  and  I,  mine,  as  a  traveller  of  peace. 
*  What ! '  said  the  commandant,  when  I  had  done,  *  and  you 
are  going  into  Persia  ?  Why,  it's  at  the  very  right  moment 
that  you  have  come!'  And  he  went  on  to  tell  us  how  a 
Persian  Khan,  a  grandee,  had,  a  few  days  ago,  arrived  in  the 
place  on  his  way  from  Constantinople  to  Persia,  and  was  now 
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awaiting  a  steamer ;  that  this  Persian  seemed  a  most  agree- 
able man ;  he  had  seen  him,  and  he  spoke  French  fluently, 
having  been  two  years  in  Paris  as  ambassador,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  I  should  be  able  to  accompany  him.  He  also  told 
us  how  this  Khan  was  the  very  first  Persian  who  could  speak 
any  language  but  his  own  and  Russian  that  had  ever  before 
passed  that  way  ;  and  that  there  were  scarcely  any  Persians 
in  their  own  land  who  could.  This  was  marvellous  news  to 
me.  Colonel  Coulson  exclaimed,  *  Mais  vraiment,  mon  ami^ 
dest  Dieu  lui-mitne  qui  vous  a  donn^  ce  bonheur  T  and  so  in- 
deed I  felt  it  to  be.  These  few  French  words  had  put  the 
real  truth  in  a  nutshell. 

And  now.  Colonel  Fragank,  the  commandant,  invited  me  to 
dine  with  him  on  the  morrow  ;  and  before  evening,  another 
gentleman.  Baron  W ,  to  whom  I  had  a  note  of  introduc- 
tion from  Mr.  Osse,  invited  me  for  the  following  day.  At 
twelve  o'clock  exactly,  my  two  friends  prepared  actually  to 
start.  A  tarantasse  stood  at  the  inn  door.  This  tarantasse 
was  a  wretched-looking  vehicle,  a  poor  place  indeed  to  spend 
five  days  in ;  it  was  covered  with  dust  and  dry  mud,  and  pro- 
bably had  never  seen  water  except  what  it  got  from  the 
clouds,  and  from  them  it  had  had  none  since  May.  The  seat 
was  a  board  without  cushions,  which  was  partially  protected 
from  dust  and  heat  by  a  rough  sort  of  hood. 

So  this  was  the  sorry  turn-out,  and  the  contrast  between 
it  and  the  spick-and-span  Frenchmen  in  their  war-paint,  was 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  Down  they  came,  both  in  full 
dress,  rigged  out  in  their  bright  regimentals,  looking  as  if 
going  to  parade,  or  to  show  off  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
This  uniform  they  wore  at  all  times,  it  is  the  French  custom 
to  do  so  ;  but  now,  special  care  had  been  taken  in  their  get- 
up  that  not  one  item  of  the  whole  should  be  forgotten.  The 
only  reason  I  could  see  for  it,  was  that  they  might  produce 
more  impression  at  the  inns,  with  their  swords  dangling  at 
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their  sides,  and  so  get  their  horses  out  faster, — but  was  it 
necessary. to  wear  spurs  to  do  it?  This  is,  however,  the  true 
Frenchman  all  over, — always  and  everywhere  display.  I  was, 
nevertheless,  very  sorry  to  lose  them,  so  I  bade  them  a  sorrowful 
farewell,  and  gave  them  a  last  parting  wave  as — in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  with  two  Cossack  soldiers  as  guards,  armed  with  long 
lances — they  vanished  away.  I  then  felt  a  feeling  of  loneli- 
ness creep  over  me,  and  for  a  moment  almost  wished  I  had 
gone  with  them. 

The  next  day,  September  nth,  Thursday,  at  a  few  minutes 
before  two,  I  was  wending  my  way  slowly  up  a  hot,  dusty 
track  to  a  pleasant-looking  house  in  the  suburbs.  It  was 
Colonel  Fragank*s, — I  was  to  dine  there. 

I  spent  my  morning  at  tailoring  my  best  coat — my  only 
other  one — to  prepare  for  the  event ;  and  also  in  a  walk  to 
the  cool  and  sombre  bazaars  of  the  city,  where  I  salaamed 
and  tried  to  be  at  home  with  the  merchants,  making  them 
signs  and  sitting  with  them,  on  their  square  bits  of  carpet, 
smoking.  But  now  I  was  on  my  way  to  dinner,  dressed  as 
neatly  in  my  tumbled  suit  of  black  as  I  could  be. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  a  gentleman  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  lives,  and  I  am  able  to  state  that 
he  lives  very  much  the  same  as  a  country  gentleman  any- 
where else  does,  only  there  are  very  few  of  them. 

Colonel  Fragank  had  a  very  pleasant  house  in  a  very 
pleasant,  high-walled  garden,  trellised  with  vines  and  planted 
with  vegetables.  This  garden  was  a  little  oasis  of  green  in 
the  midst  of  brown  barrenness  all  round ;  but  it  was  only 
kept  so  by  hard  labour,  by  the  constant  working  of  a  well,  a 
horse,  and  a  man. 

The  country  was  bare,  not  so  much  from  want  of  earth  as 
want  of  rain  ;  not  a  drop  had  fallen  for  five  months,  though 
in  a  short  time  they  would  have  occasional  showers. 

The  house  inside  was  very  pleasant,  too, — al'  the  rooms 
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comfortable  and  English-looking,  with  a  spacious  hall  in  the 
centre,  having  two  stuffed,  magnificent  Persian  tigers  to  em- 
bellish it.  He  had  also — last  but  not  least — a  very  pleasant 
wife,  and  three  pleasant  young  children,  and  a  German  lady, 
their  governess.  The  eldest  of  the  children  was  between  six 
and  seven  years. 

The  languages  used  were  German  or  French,  no  matter 
which, — even  the  children  pattered  away  both,  and  Russ  was 
only  spoken  to  the  household. 

It  is  quite  extraordinary  how  well  a  Russian  always  speaks 
other  languages, — I  mean  a  Russian  of  the  higher  grade. 
French  and  German  are  invariably  known,  and  often  a  little 
English  besides.  This  knowledge  is  chiefly  acquired  when 
young,  and  generally  through  tutors  and  governesses.  Colonel 
Fragank  would  have  been  glad  to  have  decoyed  an  English 
lady  out  to  them,  and  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  do  so. 

He  had  a  great  wish  to  teach  his  children  English,  and, 
above  all,  to  give  them  English  manners.  But,  nevertheless, 
without  English  teaching,  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say 
that  their  manners  were  those  of  a  thoroughly  well-educated 
family,  though  so  far  away  from  all  civilisation. 

Dinner  at  length  being  over,  and  a  little  chat  after  it,  I 
determined  to  go  off  and  call  on  the  Persian  Khan,  and  so  set 
my  mind  at  rest  upon  that  matter,  as  I  was  most  eager  to  see 
what  he  was  like,  and  to  find  out  whether  I  could  get  any 
help  from  him.  I  had  also  heard  there  was  a  young  French- 
man with  him,  whom  he  had  picked  up  on  his  way ;  I  was 
very  anxious  to  see  him  also.  So,  after  getting  from  Colonel 
Fragank  the  proper  directions,  off  I  went  to  the  city. 

By-and-by  I  reached  the  house,  and  quickly  made  sure 
of  the  place,  espying  the  young  Frenchman  who  was  smoking 
in  the  balcony  overhead.  A  few  words' parley  there,  and  then 
I  was  shown  in  and  was  introduced  to  the  Khan. 
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He  sat  on  a  divan  as  I  entered,  and  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  polished,  civilised  way  in  which  he  first 
greeted  me.  He  rose  up  at  once,  and,  after  a  salaam,  cordially 
shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  then  pleasantly  assured  me  that 
he  was  my  humble  servant  to  serve  me. 

His  appearance  was  fairly  prepossessing,  swarthy  in  com- 
plexion, in  build  thickset  and  rather  below  the  middle 
stature,  wearing  a  small,  ragged  moustache  and  a  short,  thick, 
black  beard,  with  whiskers  trimmed  closely  ;  age,  just 
thirty-three.  He  was  dressed  in  a  mongrel  costume,  partly 
European  and  partly  Eastern,  wearing  tight  white  trousers  of 
the  former  and  an  embroidered,  many-coloured,  very  beautiful 
coat  of  the  latter,  looking  like  a  rich  Indian  shawl  in  pattern ; 
and  this  half-coat,  half-gown,  suddenly  cut  short  at  the  knees. 
On  his  head  he  wore  the  usual  high-peaked,  black  lambskin. 
I  wondered,  as  I  looked  at  him,  whether  Cyrus,  or  Xerxes,  or 
any  others  of  Persia's  olden  time,  were  like  him — barring  the 
trousers. 

So  we  prattled  in  French,  and  the  young  Frenchman  sat 
and  looked  on.  I  told  him  my  wish  to  see  his  country,  and 
he  assured  me  most  emphatically  how  it  would  have  been 
madness,  and  next  to  an  impossibility,  for  me  to  have  entered 
it  and  reached  Teheran  safely  alone. 

I  spoke  of  the  ancient  greatness  and  glory  of  his  old  land, 
but  he  replied  very  little  on  that  score ;  perhaps  the  con- 
trast with  the  present  was  too  great,  or  perhaps  he  knew 
nothing  of  what  it  had  been.  He  was  chafing  himself  too 
much  with  the  present,  at  having  to  wait  so  long  in  Bakoo ; 
and  loudly  and  without  scruple  did  he  abuse  all  Russians, 
my  poor  friend,  the  commandant,  especially  coming  in  for  a 
large  share.  The  commandant  had  been  continually  pro- 
mising him  a  steamer,  day  by  day,  and  now  he  had  been  a 
month  there,  and  it  had  not  come.  He  pretended  to  think  it 
w'  'ight,  and  even  an  insult,  cast  upon  his  master  the 
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Shah.  He,  the  aide-de-camp  of  the  Shah — the  great  Shah  of 
all  the  Persians;  and  being,  moreover,  the  bearer  to  that 
exalted  potentate  of  the  Order  of  the  Musjid  from  the 
Sultan.  But  Shahs  and  Sultans  are  not  accounted  much  of 
by  Czars. 

He  wondered,  he  said,  he  had  ever  been  persuaded  to 
come  that  way, — it  was  not  the  proper  route ;  but  he  had 
been  assured  at  Tiflis  that  he  would  find  steamers  frequently 
starting ;  and,  unlike  an  Eastern  who  generally  thinks  every- 
thing falsehood,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  it  mostly  is,  he  had 
believed  the  tale ;  and  so,  through  this  happy  credulity  on 
his  part,  I  had  fallen  in  with  him. 

My  other  new  acquaintance,  the  Frenchman,  was  a 
pleasing-looking  fellow,  complexion  light,  age  four-and- 
twenty,  but  a  thorough  French  dandy  in  everything,  thinking 
much  of  his  personal  appearance,  always  very  careful  how  his 
hair  was  brushed  and  combed,  and  how  his  jaunty  cap  set  on, 
as  if  he  were  expecting  at  any  moment  to  be  suddenly 
transported  to  his  Boulevards. 

He  had  fallen  in  with  the  Khan  at  Tiflis,  and  as,  like 
myself,  he  was  travelling  for  pleasure,  profited  by  this  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  into  Persia  by  attaching  himself  to  him. 

His  intention  was  the  same  as  my  own — viz.,  to  get  to 
Teheran,  if  possible,  and  then  return  by  Tibreez  and  Tiflis  to 
Constantinople;  and  though  my  plans  were  eventually  altered, 
still,  at  that  time,  lighting  upon  a  companion  in  this  way  was 
exceedingly  cheering  to  me. 

If  I  had  had  my  wish  I  could  scarce  have  desired  more — 
nay,  I  should  never  have  wanted  so  much — I  should  never 
have  deemed  it  possible  that  two  such  unlikely  events  as 
finding  a  polished  Persian  grandee  speaking  French,  and  a 
Frenchman,  both  going  the  same  route  as  myself,  could  have 
happened.  I  also  learnt  soon  after  this,  that  had  I  waited  for 
John    Mohammed   Agameedof,  my  pedlar,   I    might    have 
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waited  till  doomsday,  as  unexpected  business  in  Bakoo  had 
detained  him.  There  was  also  no  such  being  as  an  inter- 
preter, a  dragoman,  or  a  servant  of  any  kind,  that  I  could 
speak  to,  to  be  had. 

Oct,  12,  Friday, — It  was  blowing  such  a  terrific  gale  of 
wind  this  morning  from  the  north,  as  I  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed in  my  life.  The  sky  was  clear  of  all  clouds,  but  almost 
obscured  by  sand  and  dirt.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  filled 
with  it,  and  it  entered  everywhere.  These  storms  are  most 
injurious  to  the  eyes,  and  the  streets  on  such  occasions  are 
almost  deserted  ;  even  the  poorer  classes  scarce  venture  forth 
in  them  except  from  dire  necessity.  They  are,  nevertheless, 
very  beneficial  in  some  respects,  purifying  the  air,  and 
actually  blowing  away  all  impurities  from  the  streets,  acting, 
in  fact,  as  the  public  scavenger  with  the  dogs,  and  doing  that 
duty  with  as  much  effect  as  a  thousand  street-sweepers  or  a 
deluge  of  rain. 

Such  storms  are  of  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the 
year,  coming  with  great  regularity  about  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  days,  the  wind  blowing  invariably  from  the  north,  but 
with  its  greatest  violence  in  the  autumn.  Seldom,  however, 
they  last  more  than  three  days,  and  twenty-four  hours  is  their 
usual  duration.  The  very  name,  Bakoo,  is  synonymous  of 
these  storms,  signifying  *the  place  where  the  wind  strikes,' 
from  the  Persian  word  Bat,  wind,  and  Koop,  to  strike. 

I  did  not  stir  out  till  I  was  obliged,  and  then  at  1.30,  with 
two  veils  tightly  drawn  over  my  face,  I  was  blown  to  Baron 
Wranglers  to  dine. 

Oct.  13,  Saturday, — I  was  sitting  at  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing, when  a  knock  at  my  humble  door,  and  the  Frenchman 
stepped  in.  I  had  little  to  give  him  in  my  empty  room  of  a 
couple  of  chairs  and  a  table ;  but  we  sat  at  the  bare  board, 
and  made  merry  on  glasses  of  tea,  sardines,  and  bread.  We 
discussed  the  plan  of  going  to  see  the  naphtha  fires,  and  the 
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fire-worshippers,  a  monastery  of  fire-worshipping  Indians,  and 
we  arranged  to  start  off  in  the  afternoon. 

Our  conveyance  was  a  small  rude  waggon  called  a  taran- 
tule,  which  is  the  common  conveyance  of  the  country.  Its 
form  was  exceedingly  primitive  :  it  ran  on  four  very  low 
wheels,  was  without  springs,  had  scarcely  any  sides,  and  no 
seat,  with  the  exception  of  a  piece  of  coarse  netting  tem- 
porarily stretched  across  sticks  behind. 

Our  driver,  a  Tartar,  in  the  usual  shaggy  white  wool  cap, 
squatted  himself  down  at  our  feet.  Oriental  fashion,  and  so, 
with  his  rough  little  horses,  three  in  number,  and  harnessed 
abreast,  away  we  galloped,  and  soon  left  Bakoo  behind.  We 
were  well  wrapped  up  in  cloaks,  for  though  the  sun  was 
treacherously  hot,  the  wind  was  still  strong  and  very  cold. 
Our  road  ran  parallel  with  the  sea,  which  lay  about  a  mile  off 
to  our  right.  The  country  was  devoid  of  all  verdure,  nothing 
could  be  more  bare  and  barren,  and  this  entirely  from  want 
of  rain.  Camels  alone  roamed  over  the  undulating  tracts, 
cropping  the  few  stunted  dry  bushes. 

The  road  was  a  mere  thread,  which  sometimes  divided 
itself  into  several,  and  the  horses  then  had  it  their  own  way 
following  the  one  they  chose.  It  was  often  very  jolty  and 
bad,  and  occasionally  lay  a  foot  deep  in  sand.  Several  times 
we  passed  low  plots  of  flat  ground,  which  were  covered  over, 
whitish  with  salt,  and  it  is  in  these  places  that  useful  article  is 
procured.  Once  also  we  came  to  a  village ;  but  it  was  a  poor- 
looking,  poverty-stricken  place,  and  we  several  times  saw 
others  in  the  distance;  but  for  all  that  the  view  over  the 
landscape  was  most  dreary,  as  there  was  not  a  tree  to  be 
seen. 

And  now  towards  six  we  reached  the  country  of  the 
naphtha  fires.  The  soil  all  around  for  two  or  three  miles 
exhales  this  gas,  for  if  the  earth  be  loosened,  or  a  small  hole 
made,  gas  immediately  bubbles  up,  which    can   easily  be 
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ignited.  This  locality  has  been  the  resort  of  Indian  fire- 
worshipping  pilgrims  for  ages.  Here  is  the  monastery  of 
these  worshippers,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  built  by  one  of  them 
some  fifty  years  ago,  so  not  a  very  old  institution.  At  one 
time  there  were  over  forty  Indian  pilgrims  in  its  cells,  but 
now  the  numbers  have  dwindled  down  to  five. 

The  place  is  of  meagre  appearance.  A  squarish  building, 
with  four  bare  white  walls,  without  any  hole  or  window  of 
any  kind,  and  having  a  low  white  tower  at  one  end,  which  has 
four  chimneys  or  pinnacles  at  the  comers.  The  entrance  is 
through  this  tower,  which  leads  into  a  court  surrounded  by 
cells,  and  which  measures  about  seventy  yards  square.  In 
the  centre  of  this  is  one  isolated  building,  a  chapel  measuring 
twelve  feet  each  way ;  this,  too,  is  surrounded  by  four  chimney- 
pinnacles.  Inside  it  is  bare  and  empty  of  everything ;  but 
when  the  service  of  these  fire-monks  begins,  then  their  god 
springs  up  in  the  centre.  There  is  a  small  hole  in  the  ground 
from  which  gas  rises,  and  over  it  a  pipe  is  placed  which  pro- 
duces many  jets  of  fire.  They  then  fall  down  and  worship, 
and  gabble  their  prayers  to  the  flame;  and  then  the  chimneys 
above  are  lit,  and  stream  up  four  pillars  of  the  bright  fire,  and 
likewise  the  four  chimney-pinnacles  in  the  entrance-tower 
flare  up  into  deity  the  same.  The  monks  inhabit  the  cells, 
which  are  built  in  the  very  thick  wall,  and  each  cell  is  closed 
with  a  small  wooden  door,  of  which  all  except  the  five  that 
were  tenanted  were  shut  and  padlocked  up. 

The  monks  were  all  old  ;  but  one  in  particular  was  a  very 
venerable-looking  man,  wearing  a  long  white  beard,  and  appa- 
rently between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age.  Of  the  rest 
of  the  forty  most  of  them  have  died  and  been  buried  there, 
and  these  few  that  remain  must  soon  follow  in  their  turn  ;  it 
is  then  unlikely  that  they  will  be  replenished.  This  fire- 
worshipping  race  is  dying  out,  though  one  of  the  most  ancient 
forms  of  worship,  and  perhaps   more   sensible   than   many. 
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Still,  it  has  had  its  day;  it,  too,  must  give  way  in  its  turn 
before  the  true  light  which  first  trembled  at  Bethlehem. 

The  way  the  monks  worshipped  was  both  curious  and 
childish  :  it  was  not  only  an  adoration  of  fire,  but  a  childish 
reverence  for  many  trifling  idols  besides.  "  There  was  a  rude 
sort  of  altar  in  each  dark  cell,  and  here,  on  tiny  shelves,  were 
arranged  a  lot  of  these  tiny  idols,  with  other  things — relics 
and  shells  and  odd  stones.  In  one  of  these  cells  I  noticed  a 
small  brass  picture-figure  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  and 
another  of  the  Virgin  and  child,  very  small,  but  such  as  the 
Russians  have  often  hung  up  in  their  rooms.  Might  they  not 
have  been  brought  there  on  the  principle  of  the  Grecians  of 
old  who  built  a  temple  to  the  unknown  god,  so  that  by  plu- 
rality of  idols,  and  the  Christian's  one  besides,  they  might,  by 
including  all,  have  the  right  one  ? 

Before  all  these,  the  Indian  fire-monk  repeats  his  prayer 
howls  a  wild  chant,  and  kneels  down  muttering  and  kissing 
the  ground.  He  also,  for  variation,  blows  upon  a  pipe,  which 
makes  a  most  unearthly  din,  or  he  beats  two  pieces  of  brass 
together,  which  terrible  clashing  does  the  same.  He  also 
applies  a  light  to  several  little  holes  in  the  earth-floor,  having 
previously  unstopped  them  of  the  dry  sand :  and  so  they  have 
darted  into  deity,  and  he  is  obscurely  illuminated  by  these 
bright  little  jets  of  flame ;  and  so  he  bows  on,  so  he  mutters 
and  pipes  on,  and  so  his  worship  ends. 

I  noticed  that,  like  Mahommedans  and  many  Christians, 
they  talked  in  the  midst  of  their  service,  and  listened  to  what 
was  going  on  near  them  ;  nor  did  they  object  to  us  taking 
up  their  idols  and  examining  them.  I  likewise  perceived, 
that  as  soon  as  we  left  their  cells  they  invariably  left  off 
their  service,  turned  off  their  gas  god,  and  ended  their 
prayers. 

One  of  the  monks  was  out  in  the  yard  busily  engaged  put- 
ting his  god  to  a  purpose,  baking  bread  in  a  rough  oven,  the 
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god  doing  the  duty  by  blazing  up  in  streams  of  gas,  which 
came  out  through  holes  in  the  mud  floor. 

I  may  mention,  that  I  saw  four  other  inmates  besides  the 
five  old  men  in  the  place,  and  these  were  four  cats,  which 
were  chasing  each  other  wildly  up  and  down  the  yard. 

Close  by  this  building  is  a  large  new  naphtha  manufactory, 
where  one  was  glad  to  see  this  fire-god  put  to  more  useful 
account.     It  is  in  the  hand  of  Germans. 

There  is  another  manufactory  not  far  from  Bakoo, 
where  117,000  roubles  is  its  annual  rent  to  the  crown,  which 
shows  of  itself  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. 

It  was  now  six  o'clock,  evening  had  quite  closed  in,  and 
we  started  back  again.  We  could  see  little  naphtha  fires 
flickering  in  many  places,  looking  like  burning  heaps  of 
rubbish.  Near  one  village,  at  about  half-a-mile  distant 
from  our  road,  there  were  some  eighteen  or  twenty  of  them 
which  were  naphtha  streams  burning  stones  for  lime. 

No  mishap  occurred  in  our  journey  homewards.  We 
galloped  our  nimble  Tartar  horses  along  the  now  almost 
invisible  track,  they  guided  by  their  instinct  and  the  feeble 
light  of  the  stars.  Other  horses  would  have  fallen  a  hundred 
times,  but  these  held  steadily  on.  In  an  hour  and  a  half 
we  drew  rein,  and  rattled  over  the  drawbridge  into  Bakoo 
again.  We  did  not  stop  at  my  lodging,  but  went  on  to  the 
house  of  the  Khan,  and  there  I  stayed  to  sup,  which  was 
far  better  than  the  solitary  poverty  of  my  own  board. 

Sunday,  October  14. — Dined  again  with  Col.  Fragank  at 
two.  Met  several  others  there  beside  the  family.  Sunday 
made  a  day  of  reunion  for  friends.  Made  myself  a  new 
friend  in  a  doctor.  He  proved  a  very  useful  friend  to  me. 
He  spoke  a  little  English,  and  had  been  in  Persia,  and  gave 
me  much  information  about  it  He  was  a  homoeopathic 
doctor — positively  a  homoeopath  had  got  there.  He  assured 
me,  however,  he  had  a  very  fair  practice ;  and  after  all,  we 
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must  remember  that  a  doctor  is  a  doctor  everywhere  ;  whether 
cured  or  not  it  is  much  the  same,  so  that  men  be  doctored.  How- 
ever, I  remember  asking  him  what  I  thought  would  have  been 
a  poser,  or  else  a  triumph  to  his  tiny  dose  system.  I  said, 
'What  do  you  do,  sir,  in  bad  Caspian-Sea  ague?  Do  you 
give  quinine  in  the  thirty-grain  doses  V  *  Oh,  no,  not  a  bit 
of  it  ;  he  gave  something  arsenicum,  and  only  a  shadow  of  a 
shade  of  that.'  *  Well,  if  it  does  cure,'  I  replied,  *  and  I  saw 
it,  I'd  believe.'     But  there  was  no  case  then  to  try  on. 

The  next  day  {Oct  15,  Moftday),  he  kindly  sent  me,  not 
a  box  of  invisible  pills,  but  a  present  of  two  volumes  of  a 
book  on  Persian  travel,  which  was  much  more  to  my  purpose 
— in  fact,  the  very  thing  which  I  most  needed.  It  seemed 
as  though  I  received  everything  just  as  I  required  it.  I  could 
almost  say,  even  of  this  trifle,  another  link  in  a  Providential 
chain.  I  had  particularly  desired  such  a  book,  and  it  came 
to  hand  just  in  time ;  but  I  had  more  particularly  still 
wanted  a  map — a  map  of  Persia.  I  had  inquired  for  one 
everywhere  in  the  shops  at  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Nijni, 
Astrachan,  and  likewise  of  all  my  friends,  and  at  last  I  had 
given  it  up  in  despair ;  and  lo !  I  got  that,  too,  just  in  time. 
There  was  an  excellent  map  in  the  first  leaf  of  the  book 
sent  me. 

That  afternoon  I  went  out  for  a  walk  towards  the  barren 
hills.  I  passed  a  few  cultivated  spots  on  my  way,  some  few 
patches  of  grain  just  coming  up.  There  is  a  quarry  in  these 
hills,  and  there  were  workmen  busy  hewing  out  large  blocks 
of  stone.  The  stone  is  entirely  formed  of  masses  of  shells, 
showing  that  at  some  date  there  has  been  a  very  great  dis- 
turbance in  this  part  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  whole  of  these 
mountains  have  been  raised  up  from  the  bottom  of  some  sea. 

The  town  of  Bakoo  and  its  neighbouring  houses  are 
all  built  of  this  fragile  curious  shell-stone.  The  view  hence 
looking  down  over    Bakoo  and  the  bay  was  very  pretty. 
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The  sea  lay  like  a  calm  blue  lake,  with  one  rocky  inlet  upon 
it,  just  within  the  bay.  But  it  was  hard  to  enjoy  the  scene 
all  alone.  I  sat  there,  I  remember,  for  a  little  while,  thinking 
over  the  past,  and  reading  a  few  hymns,  this  lovely  view 
before  me,  but  my  heart  far  away.  I  was  low  in  spirits, 
tired  of  waiting  for  a  steamer,  perhaps  not  mindful  enough 
of  my  constant  mercies.  But  only  one  hour  afterwards  I 
was  down  at  my  lodging,  and  what  was  the  joyful  news? 
The  man  of  the  kitchen  in  the  yard  had  just  come  in  from 
the  town,  and  he  signed  to  me, '  The  steamer  is  come.'  How 
thankfully  I  felt !  Away  I  went  in  a  drosky  to  the  house  of 
the  Khan.  I  found  him  in  the  highest  glee  talking  with 
Colonel  Fragank  of  the  news.  The  steamer  had  just 
arrived,  and  would  start  off  for  Persia  the  day  after  to-morrow 
evening.  But,  alas !  for  the  young  Frenchman,  how  did  I 
find  him  f  He  was  in  an  agony  of  mind,  he  could  hear  of 
nothing.  Why  so  ?  Alas  !  alas  !  a  spider  had  bit  him.  Oh  ! 
how  he  detailed  to  me  over  and  over  again  the  case,  how 
he  felt  something  biting  his  foot  in  the  night,  and,  lo  !  it  was 
a  spider  devouring  him !  Oh,  the  horror  he  had  of  this 
vilaine  bite  noire^  as  he  called  it.  Some  one  some  time  had 
told  him  that  the  bite  of  an  Eastern  spider  was  poisonous, 
most  deadly,  though  no  evil  effects  appeared  from  this  one. 
The  Khan  assured  me  that  all  day  he  had  been  fomenting  that 
small  red  spot,  and  nothing  that  he  could  say  could  comfort 
him.  We  both  smiled  at  him,  and  this  greatly  offended  his 
vanity,  and  I  don't  think  he  ever  forgave  me.  *  Those 
English — those  English  believe  nothing.' 

Tuesday^  October  i6. — I  had  hardly  finished  my  breakfast 
of  tea  and  three  eggs,  when  there  was  a  knock  at  my  door, 
and  the  Khan  stepped  in.  I  seated  him  on  my  remaining 
chair.  He  conversed  very  freely.  He  seemed  overjoyed  he 
would  so  soon  be  back  in  his  own  land.  We  talked  about 
his  companion,  the  Frenchman,  whom  we  shall  call  Dandy 
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for  the  future,  because  he  was  one.  He  then  made  several 
invidious  remarks  between  the  French  and  the  English, 
showing  me  what  he  considered  was  the  difference ;  but  all 
was  in  praise  of  my  own  nation,  and  perhaps  said  only  to 
please,  so  I  need  not  repeat  it. 

That  morning  I  spent  in  the  bazaars,  which  were  my 
favourite  resort,  enjoying  their  coolness,  and  making  a 
minute  acquaintanceship  with  the  Persians,  buying  a  trifle 
or  two  from  their  wares,  examining  their  odd  goods — and 
one  could  examine  for  ever,  and  they  would  never  be  huffed 
or  annoyed  by  one's  not  buying — and  sometimes  sitting 
down  cross-legged  on  their  counters  and  smoking  a  chibouque 
with  them.  They  were  always  most  civil  and  polite.  I  did 
my  best  to  look  pleased,  kept  salaaming  them,  and  saying, 
'  Good,  good,  very  good,'  in  Persian,  to  everything. 

In  the  evening  I  made  an  expedition  with  Col.  Fragank 
to  see  the  naphtha  fires  on  the  sea,  which  is  the  chief  of 
the  Bakoo  lions.  Col.  Fragank  had  his  long-boat  manned 
with  ten  men,  and  he  and  several  of  his  friends  and  myself 
left  the  quay  just  as  the  sun  went  down.  We  were  soon  out 
far  in  the  open  bay,  and  then  rounding  a  long  promontory, 
entered  another,  and  in  half-an-hour  more  we  reached  the 
spot.  Gas  was  bubbling  up  in  several  places  near  the  boat, 
the  water  looking  as  if  it  were  boiling.  The  distance  from 
land  is  about  half-a-mile,  and  the  depth  of  water  full  three 
and  a  half  fathoms.  A  strong  odour  of  naphtha  pervaded  the 
air.  One  of  the  sailors  then  threw  out  a  piece  of  lighted  tow, 
and  after  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts  the  waves  were 
wrapt  for  several  yards  in  flame.  It  was  quite  dusk,  so  we 
saw  it  beautifully.  It  was  a  most  extraordinary  sight,  the 
sea  as  though  it  were  on  fire,  a  patch  of  bright  flame  burning 
upon  its  cold  bosom.  Setting  the  Thames  on  fire  one  had 
heard  of,  but  I  never  thought  I  should  really  witness  the  sea 
in  a  blaze.     We  rowed   round  it,  and   then  away,  but  the 
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flame  could  be  seen  dancing  up  and  down  with  the  waves 
till  we  had  gone  nearly  a  mile  distant  The  wind  then 
blew  stronger,  and  extinguished  it,  for  it  suddenly  disap- 
peared. There  are  several  other  spots  in  the  Caspian  where 
naphtha  gas  bubbles  up  in  the  same  way. 
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ENTRANCE  INTO   PERSIA — ZINZALEE — THROUGH   THE 
JUNGLE — CITY  OF  RESHT — PERSIAN  MANNERS. 

Oct.  17th,  Wednesday, — My  last  day  at  Bakoo  had  come; 
my  eighth  in  that  beggarly  little  room.  Persia  was  no  longer 
looming  off  in  an  unknown  distance,  in  a  few  more  hours  I 
hoped  to  stand  on  its  shore.  In  the  morning  I  went  and 
bade  farewell  to  my  few  friends. 

In  the  afternoon,  with  my  portmanteaus  once  more  in 
hand,  I  trudged  off  to  the  Khan,  and  chanced  to  meet  my 
friend,  John  Mahommed  Agameedof,  by  the  way.  I  ex- 
plained to  him  how  I  was  starting  off  by  the  steamer  in  the 
eve,  and  going  with  the  Khan ;  at  least,  I  explained  so  far 
as  a  few  signs  and  a  Russian  word  put  in  here  and  there 
could  do  it,  and  he,  by  several  grotesque  contortions  of  the 
face,  represented,  what  I  took  to  mean,  his  regret  that  he 
could  not  leave  also,  and  by  other  signs  showed,  as  I  have 
before  said,  that  for  some  reason  or  other  he  was  detained. 

The  Khan  and  his  companion  were  just  sitting  down  to 
dinner,  with  boxes  half  packed  on  every  side.  I  joined  them. 
The  fare  was  saffron  soup,  fit  for  a  sick  canary,  and  rice  pillau. 
Pillau  is  a  dish  universally  present,  a  piling-up  hugely  of  boiled 
rice,  and  a  broken-up  chicken  buried  amongst  it 

Dandy  seemed  in  good  spirits  again,  and  I  expressed  my 
hope  he  felt  no  worse  for  the  bite.  No  he  did  not,  he  was 
glad  to  say  ;  it  was  the  fomenting  he  thought  had  cured  him. 
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At  nine  o'clock  p.m.  we  went  on  board  the  new  boat,  and 
in  one  hour  and  a  half  more  were  fairly  under  way.  It  was 
just  as  much  loaded  with  merchandise  and  Persians  as  its 
predecessors  had  been ;  as  before  there  was  barely  passage- 
room  on  each  side  down  the  two  narrow  ways  between  the 
bales.  The  saloon  was  nicely  furnished  with  our  rose-coloured 
velvet  berths  all  round  it.  I  sat  with  the  Khan,  Dandy,  and 
a  German  savant  talking. 

This  German  was  on  a  mission  to  various  districts  of 
Persia  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea  to  study  the  different 
dialects  of  the  people,  and  to  search  out  the  remains  of  the 
old  Persian  language.  He  had  been  sent  by  the  Academy  of 
Arts  of  Petersburg,  a  man  verging  on  sixty  years  of  age,  a 
profound  linguist,  speaking  English,  French,  German,  Russian, 
and  Persian.  We  had  much  interesting  conversation  together, 
and  amongst  other  things  we  talked  upon  the  one  vital  and 
all-important  subject,  religion. 

This  was  like  throwing  down  a  firebrand  amongst  us ;  the 
Khan  a  Mahommedan,  Dandy  a  hot-headed,  shallow-brained 
Roman  Catholic,  and  the  German  a  lukewarm  Protestant  I 
tried,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  to  show  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
only  true  way,  and  I  trust  some  good  may  have  arisen  from 
our  animated  discussions.  The  next  day,  at  breakfast-time, 
we  continued  our  talk  upon  the  same  subject,  the  only  one 
who  was  furious  in  opposition  to  me  being  the  young  French- 
man ;  with  him  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  the  Church, 
was  all  and  everything — its  forms,  its  ceremonies — heart  con- 
version he  seemed  mever  to  have  heard  of  The  Khan  said 
very  little,  but  seemed  very  interested  at  times.  He  was  a 
very  unbigoted  Mahommedan. 

Lincoran,  the  next  port,  we  reached  at  five  in  the  evening, 
and  anchored  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  This  is  the 
frontier  town  of  the  Russian  dominions.  It  is  a  small  place, 
but  has  a  strong  fort     This  fort  was  built  by  the  Persians, 
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though  English  engineers,  I  believe,  planned  it.  It  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Persians  to  be  impregnable,  and  a  safe  outpost 
to  curb  the  encroachments  of  their  avaricious  neighbours. 
When  the  Shah  heard  of  the  Russian  army  being  before  it  in 
1813,  he  quietly  replied,  'Though  the  Russians  be  as  many  as 
there  are  drops  in  the  sea  at  its  foot,  or  in  the  clouds  of  the 
air  above,  or  as  there  are  leaves  on  the  trees  around,  I  care 
not ;  it  cannot  be  taken.' 

But  fine  speeches  never  could  hold  forts,  nor  bad  Persian 
soldiers  either ;  and  so  it  fell  in  spite  of  both  of  them,  and  the 
ever-grasping  Muscovites  became  the  conquerors.  The  town 
is  prettily  situated ;  greenness  had  come  again ;  it  was  a 
striking  contrast  to  tawny  and  barren  Bakoo,  trees  in  plenty 
grew  all  round,  and  a  fine  range  of  mountains  formed  the 
background.  It  is  a  very  unhealthy  spot  At  that  very  time, 
out  of  the  one  thousand  men  in  garrison,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  them  were  ill  of  fever. 

Here  we  were  surrounded  by  a  number  of  queer,  big  boats, 
manned  by  wild-looking  fellows,  who  used  odd,  spoon-shaped 
paddles,  instead  of  oars,  Indian  fashion  ;  and  here  we  parted 
with  many  of  our  Persians. 

But  it  was  not  Persia  yet,  though  many  things  betokened 
a  change ;  it  was,  indeed,  very  evident  that  a  new  and  a 
strange  country  was  coming. 

The  very  next  time  we  stopped  and  it  would  be  Persia  in 
reality ;  yes,  that  very  ancient  country  of  bygone  days,  of 
pomp,  magnificence  and  splendour,  princes  and  princesses, 
Arabian  Night  entertainments  and  wonders,  that  country 
interwoven  into  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  the 
beautiful  Queen  Esther  and  King  Ahasuerus,  that  country 
of  Cyrus,  too, — the  great  Cyrus,  who  did  the  Lord's  plea- 
sure in  taking  Babylon — and  that  of  all  the  stories  of  old 
Xenophon,  and  my  thoughts  went  back  to  boyish  days,  to 
long    Greek   words   and  sad   poring  over  them,   and  with 
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thoughts  of  all  these  things  I  fell  asleep  in  my  cramped 
berth  that  evening,  to  awake  and  see  the  reality  in  the 
morning. 

Oct  \%thy  Thursday, — Morning  came.  I  was  soon  on  deck. 
Already  the  long,  low  line  of  Persia  was  very  visible,  backed 
by  a  high  and  picturesque  mountain  line.  Gradually  we  drew 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  length  dropped  anchor  half  a  mile 
from  shore. 

And  now  in  ten  minutes  we  shall  have  put  back  the  world's 
clock  full  two  thousand  years,  back  to  Esther  and  Ahasuerus' 
time,  and  shall  have  stepped  into  a  country  in  many  ways 
the  same  as  it  was  then.  Then  one  of  the  mightiest  of  the 
earth ;  then  one  of  the  most  civilised,  most  polished ;  and  now, 
though  its  ancient  grandeur,  greatness,  and  glory,  are  all  gone, 
still  in  its  main  features  and  characteristics  remaining  the 
same. 

This  was  the  port  of  Zinzalee,  for  my  destination  had  been 
changed  from  Asterabad.  Hence  we  were  to  ascend  the 
country  to  Resht,  a  city  some  twenty  miles  or  so  inland. 
Already  several  odd-fashioned  boats,  as  at  Lincoran,  had 
come  out  to  us,  with  their  crews  half  naked  and  using  the 
same  uncouth  paddles,  and  in  a  few  minutes  down  had  gone 
all  the  Khan's  baggage  into  one  of  them.  We  followed  in 
the  ship's  long-boat,  giving  a  last  farewell  wave  and  cheer  to 
our  companions  on  deck  as  we  parted.  There  was  no  town 
or  village  in  sight,  no  sign  of  any  habitation  ;  the  land  looked 
particularly  fertile,  and  was  covered  thickly  with  trees.  Swiftly 
we  neared  the  shore,  and  turned  up  a  narrow  passage  which 
widened  into  a  still,  broad  gulf,  and  then  running  up  a  narrow 
creek  we  moored  at  the  village  of  Zinzalee,  which  was  one 
line  of  insignificant,  low  red  huts,  fringing  the  water's  edge. 
Many  men,  dirty-looking  fellows  in  long  blue  gowns,  crowded 
the  landing,  all  of  them  seeming  to  be  of  low  rank,  not  one  to* 
be  called  a  gentleman  amongst  them. 
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So  far  we  appeared  to  have  fallen  into  a  half-savage  land  ; 
all  that  was  wanted  was  tomahawks  and  knives.  The  Khan 
stepped  ashore,  first  borrowing  a  gold  imperial  from  me, 
which  was  the  last  I  ever  saw  of  it,  which  he  presented  as  a 
tip  from  him  to  the  sailors.  Vagabond !  for  he  also  borrowed 
two  others  shortly  afterwards,  which  he  forgot  in  like  manner 
to  return.  This  forgetfulness  in  such  matters  is  invariably  an 
Eastern  failing.  I  was  then  hardly  up  to  his  tricks,  but  I 
soon  got  to  be. 

He  went  off  straight  to  the  Governor. 

We  remained  behind  in  the  boat,  and  for  ten  minutes 
were  the  common  focus  of  many  inquisitive  eyes.  At  length  a 
man  pushed  roughly  through  the  throng,  and  beckoned  us  to 
follow  him. 

He  led  to  a  house  half  ruined  in  appearance,  standing  in 
an  untidy  garden  of  oranges.  A  dirty  man,  called  a  soldier, 
with  a  drawn  scimitar  in  his  hand  stood  in  the  doorway, 
and  passing  him,  we  went  up  some  very  steep  stone  steps  to  a 
balcony. 

Our  attendant  here  signed  to  us  to  remove  our  shoes, 
which  we  did,  and  then,  opening  a  door,  we  entered  a  large 
bare  room,  with  the  Governor  seated  in  the  middle  of  it  on  a 
piece  of  rich  carpet,  and  the  Khan  squatted  peaceably  by  him. 
No  furniture  of  any  kind  adorned  the  place,  not  a  table,  not 
a  chair,  all  such  are  deemed  useless  superfluities. 

We  salaamed,  and  the  Governor  motioned  us  to  sit  down, 
and  so  down  we  went  close  by  him,  dropping  on  our 
haunches,  and  tucking  our  legs  with  difficulty  underneath  us. 
Dandy  in  fact  failing  in  his  attempt,  leaving  one  leg  out, 
which  straggled  and  sprawled  across  the  floor. 

The  Governor,  who  was  in  truth  a  very  great  personage, 
being  no  less  than  brother  to  the  Shah,  was  a  pleasing-look- 
mg  man,  swarthy,  and  wearing  a  long  black  moustache,  with 
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very  closely-cut  whiskers  and  beard.  This  clipping  of  the 
beard  so  short  is  the  fashion  for  all  the  young  men,  the  Shah 
setting  the  fashion  by  wearing  his  so. 

Two  domestics  now  brought  in  scented  coffee  in  tiny  egg- 
shaped  cups,  and  this  we  slowly  sipped,  and  then  we  smoked 
the  kaleon,  the  Khan  conversing  freely  with  the  prince  all  the 
while,  and  the  Khan  wrote  a  letter  with  a  reed,  holding  the  roll 
of  paper  on  his  knee. 

This  letter  was  to  send  word  to  Resht  that  we  were 
coming,  and  to  order  horses  to  be  in  readiness  at  a  village 
some  miles  distant  up  the  river. 

We  were  to  go  thither  in  a  boat  at  midnight,  and  then 
ride  thence  to  Resht  when  the  day  had  broken.  The  distance 
from  Zinzalee  to  Resht  was  about  twenty  miles,  or  five  fur- 
sacks  or  parasangs. 

The  Greeks  could  never  pronounce  Persian  words  very 
cleverly,  and  so  what  the  Persians  still  call  fursacks  they 
called  parasangs.     A  parasang  is  about  four  English  miles. 

It  was  a  novel  mode  to  us  the  way  in  which  the  Khan 
wrote  the  letter,  but  it  was  the  way  the  ancients  did  two 
thousand  years  before  him.  The  little  scroll  of  paper  he  held 
in  his  left  hand  partly  crumpled  up,  and  wrote  upon  it  with 
a  reed  from  right  to  left,  slanting,  writing  almost  anyhow 
across  it,  and  when  finished  dipping  his  seal  in  ink  and  im- 
pressing it  with  it,  then  rolling  it  up  like  a  broad  spell,  im- 
pressed it  twice  more  with  the  seal  upon  the  outside. 

The  Khan  now  told  us  that  we  were  to  dine  with  the 
Governor  that  evening  at  eight  o'clock.  This  was  good 
news  to  us  both,  though  the  time  seemed  to  be  too  far  dis- 
tant to  be  pleasant ;  we  were  very  hungry  then,  and  the  time 
was  only  one.  But,  tired  of  this,  we  both  of  us  rose  to  take 
a  walk,  salaaming  the  Governor,  straightening  our  cramped 
legs  again,   and   concealing  our  awkwardness    as    we   best 
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could,  and  so  making  our  exit  down  the  steep  steps  into  the 
garden. 

We  next  wandered  on  into  the  village,  where  we  were 
stared  at  not  a  little  by  the  people,  and  there  we  bought  and 
ate  some  flat  bread  cakes  and  dried  fruit. 

A  magpie  flew  by  us  to  the  right,  I  suppose  a  good  omen. 
It  was  the  first  bird  I  had  seen. 

Presently  the  Prince  and  the  Khan  came  down,  and  we 
followed  them  out  for  a  walk  with  a  band  of  ragamuflin 
soldiers  at  our  heels,  and  two  men  with  batons  leading  the 
way.  These  soldiers  wore  no  uniform,  and  were  a  most  dis- 
graceful-looking lot.  Some  were  garbed  in  a  dress  of  one 
colour  and  some  in  one  of  another,  nor  did  they  attempt  any 
marching  to  time  or  order  ;  all  walked  pell-mell  together 
each  one  armed  with  an  old  matchlock  and  a  short  sabre  in  a 
belt  by  his  side. 

The  men  with  the  batons  led  the  way  to  the  sea. 

A  carpet  was  spread  out,  and  we  four  seated  ourselves 
upon  it,  the  soldiers  lounging  all  round.  And  we  sat  there  a 
full  hour  and  a  half,  till  it  remained  doubtful  whether  Dandy 
would  ever  straighten  upright  again.  During  the  time  a 
bright  brass  urn  was  brought  out  with  other  things,  and  the 
baton  men  served  us  with  tea.  Once  two  birds  flew  by  over 
the  sea,  and  the  Prince,  catching  up  a  rifle  which  lay  near, 
sitting  as  he  was,  fired  at  them.  Whether  he  thought  he 
could  hit,  or  intended  only  to  make  us  think  so,  I  cannot  say, 
but  he  feigned  much  astonishment  at  missing.  There  was  a 
large  cannon  close  by  us  under  a  shed,  and  this  commanded 
a  passage  into  the  gulf — commanded  it  in  times  of  peace,  for 
it  could  not  have  done  so  for  an  hour  in  war,  it  was  rusty  to  an 
excess,  and  its  framework  half  rotted  away.  There  were  two 
other  sheds  near  intended  for  the  same  purpose,  but  without 
cannon  in  either  of  them. 

The  country  round  was  very  thickly  wooded,  with  many 
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poplars  rising  up  prettily  above  the  other  trees.  It  is  evi- 
dently a  very  fertile  country ;  all  vegetation  looks  rank  and 
luxuriant,  as  if  it  had  plenty  of  rain,  a  striking  contrast  in 
this  to  dried-up  Bakoo  and  Astrachan.  The  houses  are  all 
poor,  built  of  brick  or  mud,  and  roofed  with  heavy  red 
pantiles. 

We  returned  to  the  Governor's  garden. 

Two  large  carpets  were  brought  and  spread  out  under  the 
orange-trees,  and  there  we  sat  again,  but  this  time  for  hours 
and  hours.  The  orange-trees  were  deliciously  fragrant,  full  of 
bloom,  and  also  had  unripe  fruit  upon  them. 

The  kaleon  pipe  was  brought,  and,  after  one  whiff  or  so, 
handed  round  and  round  ;  but  we  partook  of  it  sparingly,  only 
a  puff  now  and  then.     It  was  no  joke,  unaccustomed  as  we 
were  to  smoking  in  this  Persian  way.     It  is  tobacco  smoked 
through  water,  the  nargeeley  of  the  Turks  and  the  hookah  of 
the  Indians,  but  differing  slightly  in  appearance  and  prepara- 
tion from  both  these.     The  Persian  smokes  with  a  vengeance 
always  when  he  begins,  not  indolently  and  for  hours,  as  the 
Turk  does.     He  generally  takes  three  long  and  deep  inhala- 
tions, fills  his  lungs  full  three  times,  three  times  disappears  in 
a  smoke  cloud,  and  then  passes  the  pipe  on  ;  if  he  did  much 
more  it  would  intoxicate  him.     This  method  is  by  no  means 
unpleasant,  though  choking  at  first,  but  the  sensation  pro- 
duced is  agreeable  and  soothing,  and  we  soon  got  accustomed 
to  it.     So  the  kaleon  was  passed  round  and  round,  and  that, 
and  the  chatting,  and  the  coffee-drinking,  killed  the  time. 

By-and-by,  too,  three  men  and  a  boy  came  up,  and  the 
Khan  stroked  his  beard,  and  smiled,  and  said,  *  ^  present 
nous  aurions  de  la  musique.'  One  instrument  was  a  curious, 
antediluvian-shaped  half  violin,  half  guitar,  such  a  piece  as 
one  could  fancy  old  Jubal  to  have  made  when  he  first  set  his 
hand  to  a  gut-string,  and  the  other  two  were  large  tam- 
bourines.    The  boy  was  a  comely  youth  of  fifteen,  half  boy 
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and  half  girl,  as  far  as  apparel  went,  and  he  had  castanets  to 
play  on. 

So  the  music  began,  and  was  wild  and  droll  enough,  one 
man  accompanying  with  his  measured,  drawling  sing-song. 
The  boy  then  began  to  dance,  occasionally  striking  his  fore- 
head with  his  hand,  and  becoming  gradually  more  and  more 
excited  with  the  tom-tom,  clicking  his  castanets  to  the  time 
and  harlequining  up  and  down,  up  and  down  on  the  carpet 
just  before  us,  and  shuddering  his  muscles,  which  no  one  who 
has  not  seen  could  understand.  He  then  spun  himself  round 
like  a  teetotum,  and  suddenly,  half  giddy,  lay  down,  his  body 
twitching  and  jerking  all  over,  and  then  again  up  and  dancing 
to  the  wild  strain. 

During  all  this  a  white  wine  of  the  country  was  served  to 
us  in  a  cup,  and  cup  after  cupful  was  handed  round.  The 
boy  took  a  glass  of  it  too,  and,  placing  it  on  his  open  palm, 
danced  round  with  it,  whirling  about,  and  letting  neither  the 
glass  fall  nor  the  wine  spill  out  of  it  He  then  placed  it  on 
the  back  of  his  hand,  and  whirled  away  with  it  there.  Then, 
throwing  back  his  head,  he  put  it  on  his  forehead,  and  so  pre- 
sented it  to  each  one  of  us,  and  the  custom  was  as  each  took 
the  cup  from  him  from  off  his  head  thrown  backwards,  to 
salute  him  with  a  kiss  on  the  cheek.  So  this  we  each  of  us 
did  as  our  turn  came. 

During  a  part  of  this  performance  the  Prince  withdrew  a 
few  yards  ;  it  was  his  hour  of  prayer — the  sun  just  going 
down.  So  changing  his  uniform,  a  tight-fitting  blue  coat,  for 
an  Oriental  loose  one,  I  suppose  the  cut  of  the  blue  one  was 
too  Christian,  he  stood  up  on  a  bit  of  square  carpet,  and 
stretching  out  his  arms  like  a  windmill,  went  through  his 
prayers  standing  up  and  bowing  down  under  an  orange-tree. 

After  sunset  two  great  candles,  protected  by  high  shades 
of  glass,  were  brought  out,  and  the  music  still  continued,  and 
sometimes  the  dancing,  and  the  Prince  and  the  Khan  occa- 
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sionally  hugged  the  dancing  boy  in  a  rapture,  and  more 
coffee  was  drunk  and  more  wine,  and  broiled  bits  of  beef,  very 
hard  and  tough,  were  set  before  us,  strung  upon  a  skewer,  and 
these  we  pulled  at  now  and  then,  and  so  the  evening  wore 
slowly  away,  four  or  five  hours  in  this  manner.  When, 
indeed,  would  the  supper  come  ?  I  got  very  weary  of  it, 
though  it  was  all  so  strange  that  the  novelty  helped  me.  The 
night  was  beautiful !  How  still,  how  bright  the  twinkling  of 
the  stars,  how  dark  the  outlines  of  the  orange-trees !  At  last 
supper  came.  * 

A  white  cloth  was  spread  down  before  us,  and  flat  cakes 
of  bread  served  as  plates.  Two  large  dishes  of  pillau  (chickens 
smothered  in  rice)  next  appeared,  also  a  pheasant  cooked  in 
spinach — or  at  any  rate  it  was  something  green — with  other 
dishes  of  meat  hashed  and  mashed  besides,  and  many  little 
saucers  of  bonbons  and  delicacies.  We  began,  helping  our- 
selves with  our  fingers  and  eating  it  off  our  bread-plates,  and 
the  plates  themselves  gradually  diminishing  by  our  frequent 
nibbling  round  them.  Our  drink  was  sherbet,  a  sort  of 
lemonade-water,  which  is  placed  in  a  big  bowl  in  the  middle, 
and  we  served  ourselves  as  we  required  by  means  of  a  big 
boatlike  spoon  which  was  set  up  in  it.  The  dancing  boy 
supped  with  us,  and  sat  between  the  Prince  and  the  Khan, 
they  giving  him  many  titbits  of  food,  and  paying  him  absurd 
attention. 

The  custom  of  pulling  the  breastbone  of  a  chicken,  the 
merry-thought  bone,  and  wishing  a  wish  at  the  same  time,  is 
the  custom  here  as  well  as  with  us,  and  the  Khan  pulled  his 
with  the  dancing  boy,  and  kissed  him.  So  our  meal  ended 
towards  9.30,  and  then  coffee  came  again,  with  a  cup  brimful 
of  a  much  stronger  liquid  for  the  Prince,  a  raw  spirit  called 
arrack  ;  and  this,  though  contrary  to  the  religion  of  his  Prophet, 
he  tossed  off:  but  so  indeed  had  been  all  the  drinking  of  the 
wine. 
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Thus  my  first  afternoon  and  evening  in  Persia  closed  in, 
wiled  away  doing  nothing  in  true  Eastern  fashion.  At  ten 
we  rose ;  it  was  time  to  depart,  and  rejoiced  was  I  indeed 
that  the  time  had  come.  I  noticed  hundreds  of  little  glow- 
worms twinkling  under  the  trees,  but  they  gave  a  much 
fainter  light  than  our  own  ;  they  had  also  the  power  of 
darkening  it,  for  as  I  stooped  down  to  lay  hold  of  them  they 
always  vanished  away. 

And  now  we  were  seated  in  a  large  clumsy  boat,  with 
carpets  and  rich  coverlets  spread  along  the  bottom.  The 
stars  were  shining  very  brightly,  and  their  light  danced  in 
the  ripples  on  the  water.  The  Prince  still  would  accompany 
us,  and  he  entered  another  boat  which  was  made  fast  to  our 
own.  Splash  went  the  oars  of  our  boatmen  together,  and  we 
moved  off  noiselessly.  Our  three  musicians  of  the  evening 
also  went  with  us,  went  in  the  Prince's  bark ;  so  we  had  no 
hope  of  rest  while  they  were  there.  Clash  began  at  once 
their  discordant  sounds,  and  the  Prince  himself  even  so  far 
forgot  his  dignity  as  to  chime  in  now  and  then,  or  tomtomed 
on  one  of  the  tambourines  :  his  potations  had  evidently 
affected  him.  Jackals,  too,  yelled  in  concert  from,  the  banks, 
and  helped  to  swell  out  the  choruses.  The  whole  of  this 
district  seemed  forest,  a  partial  clearing  only  at  Zinzalee,  and 
then  forest  extending  on  each  side  for  miles.  Wild  animals 
abound  in  it,  even  tigers,  though  these  are  rarely  seen  except 
in  winter  time.  We  settled  ourselves  quietly  down  to  sleep, 
and  each  of  us  half  dozed.  By-and-by  the  strains  of  music 
ceased  ;  I  heard  a  slight  noise,  and  the  Prince's  boat  dropped 
off.  We  pursued  our  course  slowly,  the  men  having  un- 
wieldy paddles  for  oars,  which  made  but  poor  way.  The 
next  time  I  roused  my  watch  pointed  to  three.  We  had  left 
the  broad  gulf,  and  were  gliding  up  the  dark  waters  of  a 
river — the  river  so  narrow  that  the  trees  almost  met,  almost 
intertwined  their  long  branches  above,  often  leaving  but  a 
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thin  streak  of  star-spangled  sky  overhead.  It  was  lovely — 
the  stillness,  the  gloom,  the  dark  trees,  the  bright  stars  in  the 
glazed,  deep  water,  and  our  boat,  with  a  gentle  dip,  dip, 
stealing  on  its  way.     The  name  of  the  river  was  Pyrobazar. 

Another  hour  more  and  we  halted.  We  had  reached  the 
spot  to  disembark,  to  mount  horses  as  soon  as  day  appeared. 
And  what  was  here }  a  landing  ?  No  ;  we  groped  our  way 
up  a  steep,  muddy  bank,  one  of  the  Khan's  slaves  guiding  us 
with  a  lantern.  We  then  squatted  on  a  carpet  in  a  rough, 
open  shed,  and  waited  patiently  till  morning.  I  was  not 
feeling  well.  Who  could  after  such  a  night's  campaign  } 
However,  tea  was  again  prepared  for  us  on  the  grass ;  an 
urn  soon  boiling  the  water,  and  divers  cups  of  this  grateful 
beverage  refreshed  me.  After  this,  light  by  degrees  began  to 
spread  very  slowly,  and  by-and-by  the  bright  morning-star 
shone  out  clearly. 

Oct,  igth, — When  day  had  fairly  broken  we  took  a  stroll. 
We  were  waiting  for  horses  which  had  not  yet  arrived.  We 
strolled  down  a  narrow  forest  path,  and  came  to  a  partial 
clearing.  Here  was  a  rustic  mud  cottage  ;  it  seemed  un- 
tenanted. I  gathered  a  rose  from  its  wilderness  garden, 
which  was  my  first  Persian  flower.  Towards  six  the  horses 
came  up,  seven  or  eight  of  them,  and  very  slowly  all  the  bag- 
gage— the  Khan  having  an  enormous  amount — was  strapped 
upon  them.  We  mounted,  and  started  through  the  thick 
maze  of  foliage  in  one  thin,  long  line.  And  the  road !  No 
road  at  all,  scarce  even  a  track  through  the  dense  trees  and 
shrubs — a  track,  a  deep  rut  of  mud,  sometimes  divided  into 
several,  but  each  almost  hid  in  the  branches  ;  the  mud  worse 
than  can  be  imagined,  sometimes  above  the  knees  of  the 
horses.  The  poor  beasts  would  often  stand  panting,  scarcely 
daring  to  proceed,  and  then,  urged  on,  plunge  again  into  the 
slush,  straining  through  as  they  best  could.  It  was  terrible 
work,  indeed.     So  we  tracked  slowly  on,  pushing  through  the 
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thick  branches.  The  thorns  on  many  of  the  trees,  acacias, 
were  exceedingly  long  and  sharp,  and  it  was  sore  work  indeed 
keeping  clear  of  them.  The  men  who  walked  and  owned 
the  horses  rolled  up  their  baggy  trousers  in  tight  bands  to 
their  thighs,  or  they  would  have  been  torn  away  from  them 
in  shreds.  They  looked  queer  plights,  their  bare  legs  all 
blood  and  mud.  The  Khan,  with  a  smile,  said  the  road  was 
left  so  that  the  Russians  might  meet  with  no  encouragement 
if  they  sought  an  entrance  into  Persia  that  way. 

An  hour  or  two  passed  by ;  the  forest  grew  thinner ;  in 
one  awkward  hole  Dandy's  horse  stumbled  and  fell.  Alas ! 
for  poor  Dandy ;  he  rose  up  with  a  rueful,  darkened  face, 
none  the  worse  for  the  fall,  but  the  half  of  him  coated  in 
mud.  Here  we  met  a  rider  from  Resht,  and  he  requested 
the  Khan  to  come  slowly,  that  the  good  people  of  the  city 
might  be  prepared  for  his  proper  reception.  To  come  slowly ! 
Why,  unless  we  halted  entirely,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
come  slower.  So  this  we  did,  halting  continually  to  give 
them  time. 

The  road  now  gradually  grew  better,  the  forest  gave  way 
to  open  spaces,  and  there  were  small  field  inclosures.  The 
Khan  dismounted  and  sat  on  a  bank,  and  for  a  long  time  we 
waited  the  arrival  of  the  city  grandees.  At  last  they  came 
winding  up,  from  thirty  to  forty  horsemen,  all  in  their  finest 
robes,  all  in  silks  and  bright  colours,  and  their  horses  richly 
caparisoned.  The  chief  men  alighted,  advanced,  and  kissed 
the  Khan,  doing  so  mcasuredly  on  both  checks — an  ancient 
custom  no  doubt,  but  one  droll  enough  for  an  Englishman  to 
see ;  then  they  mounted  him  on  another  and  a  better  steed, 
decked  out  with  a  gold-lace  bridle  and  a  saddle  covered  with 
an  embroidered  scarlet  cloth,  and  I  mounted  on  his.  This 
was  a  good  exchange  ;  my  own  had  no  saddle,  only  my 
coverlet  and  rug  ;  so  though  a  Christian,  yet  being  the  friend 
of  the  Khan,  I  was  considered  worthy  of  some  distinction. 
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Dandy  came  worse  off:  his  pride  stood  in  the  way,  and 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  change.  In  slow  procession  we 
moved  on,  and  on  reaching  the  outskirts  of  the  town  some 
twenty  men  more  with  batons  joined  us,  these  marching 
before  two  and  two  on  foot ;  so  altogether  we  were  a  goodly 
array. 

We  reached  the  narrow  streets  and  threaded  the  sombre 
bazaars,  the  bearded  merchants  all  rising  and  touching  their 
heart  and  their  head  as  the  cortege  moved  by.  Some  asto- 
nishment was  evident  in  their  faces  at  seeing  two  Europeans 
in  company  with  the  Khan,  and  I  even  got  several  salaams 
made  to  me.  At  length  the  leading  men  drew  up,  and  we 
stopped  at  what  might  be  the  town-hall.  Here  the  Khan 
dismounted,  but  motioned  us  to  proceed,  and  we  did  so, 
guided  by  several  men  to  our  lodging. 

To  our  lodging !  What  was  it  ?  A  large,  roomy  house 
had  been  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Khan,  and  thither,  pass- 
ing Into  a  yard  through  a  gateway,  we  entered.  Up  some 
very  steep  stone  steps  we  went,  and  then  into  a  spacious 
saloon.  We  stepped  in  bootless,  striding  over  a  board  one 
foot  high  at  the  threshold,  and  miuch  shocked  our  attendants 
by  attempting  to  do  so  at  first  with  our  boots  on.  This 
board  at  the  threshold  is  to  ward  off  draughts,  and  where 
every  one  sits  on  the  floor  is  a  most  necessary  precaution.  It 
is  invariably  in  the  doorway  of  all  rooms.  A  Persian  steps 
over  it  naturally,  but  we  were  constantly,  to  our  peril,  for- 
getting. This  saloon  of  ours  was  luxuriously  carpeted  all 
over,  but  having  no  other  furniture  of  any  kind,  there  were 
several  recesses  in  the  walls,  and  these  shelves  did  the  duty 
of  tables.  Two  sides  of  the  room  were  all  windows,  glass 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  and  many  of  these  were  wide 
open,  leading  out  upon  a  flat  roof,  which  was  temporarily 
carpeted.  The  view  looked  upon  a  pleasant  Green — green 
grass,  green  trees,  and  a  green  pond  upon  it. 
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We  squatted  ourselves  down  at  once  upon  the  carpet, 
hoping  earnestly  that  the  Khan  would  soon  come.  In  a  few 
minutes  two  domestics,  each  bearing  in  their  hands  a  large 
tray,  stepped  in.  Would  that  there  might  be  something  sub- 
stantial upon  it !  But  no ;  there  was  nothing  but  sweetmeats 
and  odd  sugared  delicacies,  such  as  Easterns  particularly 
delight  in.  Barley-sugar  and  sweetmeats  may  be  satisfying, 
after  a  fashion,  but  very  poor  stuff  to  make  a  meal  on.  Also 
they  brought  in  a  great  bowl  of  lemonade-water,  with  big 
lumps  of  ice  floating  in  it.  This  was  refreshing  I  own,  but 
we  needed  something  more.  Then  we  were  regaled  with  the 
kalc5n — not  much  better,  but  it  served  to  wile  away  the 
time,  and  almost  to  send  us  off  to  sleep.  At  length  the  Khan 
arrived,  and  was  conducted  to  another  room  :  Mahommedans 
and  Christians  must  now  be  more  apart ;  this  is  a  very 
bigoted  land.  Dandy,  however,  went  quickly  in  after  him, 
and  told  him  how  famished  we  were.  Tea  was  the  result, 
but  nothing  to  eat  with  it,  though  it  was  soon  followed  by  a 
welcome  invitation  to  dejeAner  d  Us  doigts. 

And  now  some  eight  or  ten  other  Persians  had  arrived, 
evidently  big  men  of  the  place,  and  were  seated  on  their 
knees  round  the  room.  The  Khan  sat  in  the  furthest  comer 
from  the  door,  which  is  considered  the  most  honourable  one. 
Persians  invariably  sit  crouched  upon  their  knees,  resting 
themselves  on  their  heels,  their  feet  bending  back  in  a 
remarkable  way.  They  seldom  squat  cross-legged  like  the 
Turks  ;  it  is  even  considered  a  mark  of  disrespect,  a  want  of 

# 

courtesy  towards  their  guest,  to  do  so.  We  salaamed  our- 
selves in,  and  room  was  made  for  us  near  the  Khan,  and  then 
we  too  went  down  on  our  heels.  A  coloured  cloth  was 
brought,  and  spread  down  before  us  ;  rice  pillau  of  course, 
and  other  small  dishes  of  eatables,  were  put  thereon,  with  two 
big  bowls  of  drink,  one  sugared  grape-juice  and  the  other 
sour   milk,  each  having  a  beautifully  carved  wooden  boat- 
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spoon  placed  in  it ;  our  plates  were  bread-cakes  as  before,  as 
big  as  the  crown  of  a  hat  and  similar  to  a  pancake  in  sub- 
stance ;  they  were  our  plates,  our  bread,  and  our  napkin  to 
wipe  our  fingers  on.  So  we  began — no  grace  ;  each  man  at 
once  dipping  his  hand  into  the  dish  he  preferred,  and  making 
a  little  pile  of  this  or  that  on  his  pancake.  We  all  ate  heartily 
for  some  minutes,  and  drank  spoonful  after  spoonful  from 
the  bowls.  Many  were  the  delicate  morsels  I  had  offered 
me  and  even  placed  in  my  mouth  by  the  kind  Persian  next 
me — often  an  incongruous  mixture,  a  pellet  of  meats  and 
sweets  combined — but  it  was  a  mark  of  polite  attention 
towards  me,  so  it  would  have  been  uncourteous  to  refuse. 

How  I  longed  to  play  off  Jack  the  Giant-killer's  ruse,  but 
I  fancy  poor  Jack  himself  would  have  been  puzzled, — every- 
thing done  above-board,  no  table,  not  a  possibility  of  hiding 
anything  away. 

The  repast  over,  a  servant  brought  in  warm  water  in  a 
metal  basin  and  ewer,  pouring  it  over  the  hands  of  each 
person.  Then  followed  the  kaleon,  and  we  each  of  us  in  turn 
puffed  away. 

And  now  two  men  entered,  bearing  a  heavily  laden  tray 
which  was  covered  over  with  a  kerchief,  and  with  a  flourish 
put  it  down  before  the  Khan.  What  was  it  ? — what  could  it 
be  ?  The  Khan  drew  the  kerchief.  It  was  four  or  five 
pyramidal  blocks  of  loaf-sugar  in  our  usual  blue  paper, 
looking  exceeding  English,  which  there  is  no  doubt  it  was, 
and  the  middle  of  the  tray  was  filled  in  with  a  pile  of  sweet- 
meats of  every  kind.  This  was  a  present  from  some  Resht 
grandee.  And  presently  three  or  four  more  trays  followed 
suit,  laden  in  much  the  same  fashion,  and  others  came  in 
during  the  day.  Even  the  two  European  consuls  sent  in 
their  trays — presents  of  much  the  same  kind  ;  this  was 
etiquette,  and  quite  an  indispensable  attention.  So  the 
*•  Eastern   custom   of  doing   honour  by   bringing   or 
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sending  in  a  present,  is  still  in  vogue.  But  the  gifts  have 
dwindled  in  value.  What  paltry  presents  were  these !  and 
each  man  who  sent  them  would  expect  something  better  in 
return. 

What  the  Khan  did  with  his  sugar-piles,  I  cannot  say;  but 
he  would,  probably,  on  leaving,  distribute  them  as  pay  to  his 
followers.  And  followers  are  needed  in  this  land,  for  no 
gentleman  stirs  out  without  a  concourse  of  his  servants  and 
slaves.  He  never  walks  or  rides  out  a  yard  from  his  own 
door,  but  some  twenty  to  thirty  men  on  foot  go  with  him. 
But  he  almost  invariably  rides,  and  never  fails  to  take  his 
pipe  with  him.  This  is  borne  by  his  most  trustworthy  ser- 
vant, either  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  just  behind  him.  This 
custom  has  arisen  no  doubt  from  an  ancient  dread  lest  the 
pipe  offered  might  be  poisoned  ;  and  even  now  the  master  of 
a  house  always  takes  a  puflf  or  two  first  before  he  presents  it 
to  his  friend. 

The  following  is  a  rich  Persian's  daily  routine  of  meals  : — 
Tea  and  sweetmeats  when  he  first  rises  (no  wonder  then  that 
his  teeth  go — and  a  Persian  has  seldom  a  sound  one) ;  a  fairly 
substantial  meat  breakfast  at  twelve  or  one;  tea  again — always 
sugared  excessively  and  nothing  with  it — at  five  ;  and  a 
supper,  to  end  all,  at  ten  or  even  twelve,  but  which  supper 
has  in  reality  been  begun  between  seven  and  eight,  that  is,  a 
nibbling  at  dried  fruits  and  knick-knacks,  and  a  sipping  of 
wine  has  been  going  on,  only  the  grand  crash  comes  at  the 
end. 

My  stay  at  Rcsht  lasted  eight  days,  and  during  that  time 
I  had  wonderful  opportunities  of  studying  Persian  high  life 
and  manners, —  opportunities  such  as  very  few  Europeans 
have  ever  enjoyed. 

These  people  are  particularly  jealous  of  the  intrusion  of 
all  foreigners,  and  a  Christian  especially  is  looked  on  with 
dislike  and  suspicion.     But  being  the  guest  of  the  Khan,  all 
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common  hindrances  were  done  away,  and  I,  with  my  friend 
Dandy,  saw  many  extraordinary  things.  The  Khan  took  us 
with  him  to  most  of  the  grand  evening  entertainments  to 
which  he  was  invited,  and  thus  we  had  a  glimpse  into  a  life 
which  one  would  have  supposed  only  belonged  to  fiction  or  to 
Arabian  Night  entertainment,  and  not,  as  we  found  them 
in  reality,  to  the  truths  of  every-day  life  of  Anno  Domini 
i860. 

There  were  two  consuls  in  the  place,  the  British  and  the 
Russian  ;  and  I  soon  found  that  they  were  cat  and  dog, — the 
one  always  watching  the  other.  The  former  was  living  in  a 
comfortable  house  in  the  suburbs ;  and,  like  all  Englishmen, 
in  spite  of  difficulties,  he  had  managed  to  bring  many  home 
comforts  along  with  him.  A  small  garden  and  grass-plat,  too, 
was  laid  out  in  front,  and  though  its  produce  was  chiefly  of  a 
culinary  kind,  divided  into  little  plots  of  cauliflowers,  lettuces, 
onions,  and  radishes,  and  such-like,  it  looked  none  the  less 
homeish,  and  still  there  were  some  beds  of  flowers. 

He  was  a  Scotchman,  only  thirty-three,  a  pleasant  man, 
but  of  a  hot,  inflammable  temper,  which  the  climate,  Bombay 
ale,  and  raw  spirits,  had  certainly  not  tended  to  improve.  He 
welcomed  us  heartily  ;  had  been  there  three  years,  and  I  was 
the  first  of  his  countrymen  he  had  set  eyes  on.  He  offered  us 
both  a  bed  and-  asked  us  to  come  and  stay  with  him,  but  we 
declined  his  hospitality ;  we  wanted  to  see  all  we  could  of  the 
Persians.  He  had  heard  of  our  arrival,  and  a  rumour  had 
spread  that  an  Englishman  had  come  who  was  to  be 
consul  in  his  stead  ;  this  report  had  evidently  angered  him, 
and  he  had  sent  out  to  ascertain  who  was  the  promoter  of 
such  scandal. 

Our  Government  keeps  a  consul  at  this  spot  chiefly  for  the 
protection  of  Greek  merchants,  who  buy  silk  here  and  trade 
with  ours,  and  to  keep  an  eye  open  on  the  Russians. 

We  dined  with  the  consul  in  the  evening.     It  was  com- 
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fortable  sitting  upon  chairs  to  a  table  once  more,  and  eating 
and  drinking  civilised  things  in  a  civilised  way, — roast  mut- 
ton, potatoes,  and  beer ;  and  of  this  latter,  be  it  remarked, 
that  wherever  an  Englishman  goes,  whether  into  a  hot 
country  or  into  a  cold  one,  no  matter,  beer  to  cool  him, 
beer  to  heat  him, — beer  must  always  go  with  him.  This 
had  been  brought  all  the  way  from  Bombay,  and  he  took  a 
Scotch  pride  in  telling  us  what  a  fabulous  price  each  bottle 
had  cost  him. 

We  chiefly  talked  French  out  of  compliment  to  Dandy, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  sadly  abused  the  privilege,  talking 
incessantly  the  whole  time.  Our  chat  was  on  many  things. 
The  old  country,  of  course,  had  a  great  share ;  but  Dandy 
hated  that,  and  we  had  no  peace  till  we  had  crossed  the 
Channel  back  again,  and  then  we  got  warm  on  comparisons. 
Of  Persia  we  heard  nothing  encouraging ;  our  consul  had 
evidently  a  great  detestation  of  everything  Persian,  and 
assured  us  that  we  should  soon  experience  the  same  feeling, 
that  there  was  not  an  honest  man  among  them,  they  were  all 
a  lot  of  scoundrels  and  liars. 

Resht  was  still  very  unhealthy,  he  said,  though  not  to 
such  a  d^ree  as  it  had  been  ;  the  fever  in  the  autumn  was 
always  very  bad.  He  thought  it  was  most  fortunate  we  had 
met  with  the  Khan,  and  agreed  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  indeed  to  have  entered  the  country,  speechless  as  we 
were,  without  him  ;  but  now  we  must  be  wary  how  we  trusted 
him.  I  mentioned  the  departure  of  my  three  imperials,  and 
Dandy,  too,  had  lent  something.  '  Well,  whatever  you  lend 
him,  you  give,  remember.     Persians  are  all  the  same  !' 

With  regard  to  the  roads,  they  were  fairly  safe,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  localities.  He  had  just  returned  from  a 
three  months'  sojourn  in  the  mountains,  and  told  us  that 
when  in  his  tent  one  evening,  some  one  slipped  his  hand  under 
the  tent-cloth  and  stole  his  bag ;  out  he  rushed  after  the  thief. 
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K-^MVit*->  to  follow,  but   none  dared  do  so. 

•  V   »^  r.  bound  and  sent  down  between  two 

^x    <  f.:  's:  the  particulars  to  the  Governor,  and 

v,-.'i  -iT  And  give  evidence  in  three  days.     He 

-pc::;    to    the    Governor.      *Oh!*   said    the 

•H.v,cht  it  was  best  to  make  sure  of  him,  so  I 

.  .,   wt  morning,  on  the  Green.'     And  so,  added 

«vi  *:mv  be  sure  robbers  will  have  a  wholesome 

..\xv,ins  about  here  for  some  time.     However, 

m:  aibberies  were  not  unfrequent,  nevertheless  ; 

\»c    himself   been   fired    at  more  than    once   since 

o*  i  ■^''t  easily  forget  my  friend's  *  Batchar !  batchar!' 

*  V'  would  roar  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  whenever  he 

f  >.js  servant  for  anything.     There  are  no  bells  in  an 

,.»  land.     *  Batchar,'  literally  *  my  child,'  a  feeling  ex- 

vvv\t,  and  the  usual  Persian  one  to  call  a  servant  or  slave  ; 

^^  ;  was  never  uttered  b}-  him  in  a  fatherly  tone,  except  it 

V  i  lather  in  a  rage. 

I'ho  Russian  consul,  likewise,  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome, 
^K*  invited  us  to  dinner  with  him  next  day,  for  ranr  aves  we 
vwviuod  to  be. 

OwT  sleeping-place  each  night  was  on  the  lloor  of  our 
viUH>n,  on  our  carpets,  or  on  anything  we  could  procure  to 
bixNik  the  hardness  of  the  ground.  The  frogs  in  the  green 
iH>nd  below  croaked  excessively,  and  it  was  hard  to  sleep 
between  them  and  the  loud  yelping  of  the  jackals  ;  these 
animals  are  even  bold  enough  at  night  to  prowl  about  the 
streets ;  and  it  is  said  that  on  this  account  it  is  that  there  are 
so  few  dogs  at  Resht,  so  different  from  ordinary  Eastern 
towns,  for  that  jackals  arc  fond  of  puppies,  and  snap  up  all 
the  rising  generation. 

The   situation  of  Resht  is  in  a  vast  jungle  or  forest,  in 
parts  a  swamp  when  the  rains  have  set  in,  and  on  this  ac- 
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count,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  exceedingly  pesti- 
lential from  the  excessive  damp  and  moisture. 

The  whole  province  abounds  in  wild  animals  of  all  kinds. 
Hyenas,  in  the  winter  time,  will  venture  down  into  the  streets, 
and  sometimes  even  a  tiger  will  pay  the  inhabitants  an  unex- 
pected visit ;  but  these  animals,  which  are  of  immense  size, 
very  rarely  attack  man  unless  provoked.  A  lioness,  about  a 
year  ago,  went  into  the  yard  of  a  caravanserai,  and  a  man, 
just  as  light  was  dawning,  saw  her  quietly  stealing  out 
again  through  the  deep  snow.  There  are  also  lynxes  and 
panthers. 

Oct,  2\st, — It  was  Sunday  to-day;  but  I  had  nothing  now 
but  my  almanac  to  guide  me,  there  were  no  outward  signs  of 
its  being  so.  Opening  my  eyes  as  I  lay  rolled  up  next 
Dandy,  I  saw  a  man  quietly  stepping  in,  bearing  a  great 
tray-full  of  sugar-plums  and  sweetmeats,  which  he  put  down 
at  our  feet.  What  a  queer  mess,  indeed,  to  breakfast  on  !  I 
then  roused  up,  and  called  out  loudly  for  Su,  *  water,*  which 
was  almost  the  only  word  I  knew.  A  man  entered,  bearing  a 
brass  soup-dish,  no  larger,  and  stood  by,  pouring  water  upon 
my  hands  from  a  metal  jug ;  this  was  all  the  ablution  I  could 
procure.  Persians  almost  daily  take  the  bath,  the  hot  air  of  it 
broiling,  and  then  is  the  time  they  do  tluir  washing.  After 
this  another  tray  appeared  with  tea,  and  now  my  friend  Dandy 
had  roused. 

Presently  we  were  informed  that  our  English  consul  was 
coming  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Khan.  This  fact  was 
made  known  to  us  by  our  consul's  '  Batchar,'  who  spoke 
broken  English,  and  who  had  come  over  to  make  prepara- 
tion. Three  chairs  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  these  were 
placed  out  upon  the  flat  carpeted  roof,  which  our  windows 
opened  out  on,  and  which  had  another  roof  above  it,  supported 
by  pillars.  Yes,  these  three  chairs  were  brought,  for  her 
Britannic  Majesty's  representative  must  sit  English  fashion ; 
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how  could  he  squat  down  on  the  floor  ?  so  the  Persians  for 
once  must  do  the  same. 

And  now  the  Khan,  with  two  other  Persian  grandees, 
step  in  to  be  ready.     So  he  came. 

■What  a  contrast !  The  one  tightly  buttoned  up  in  his 
blue  swallow-tailed  coat,  white  trousers,  and  brightly  polished 
boots,  which  in  spite  of  Persian  manners  he  kept  on,  and 
proudly  switching  his  cane;  the  others  in  loose,  long  robes  and 
embroidered  socks,  their  slippers  left,  of  course,  at  the  door, 
mechanically  twirling  their  thumbs  or  counting  their  beads. 
The  reception  soon  ended ;  the  Persians  seeming  ill  at  ease, 
especially  the  two  on  the  chairs.  There  was  a  little  talking, 
kaledn  smoking  and  salaaming,  and  then  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  representative  went  again.  He  walked  back  in 
state  like  every  one  else,  with  eight  or  ten  satellites  round 
him,  one  leading  his  horse  in  rich  trappings,  and  another 
holding  an  umbrella  over  him,  though  the  sun  all  the  while 
was  veiled  behind  clouds. 

We  breakfasted  with  the  consul.  In  the  afternoon  I 
remained  quiet,  and  read  my  Bible,  a  never-failing  source  of 
comfort  to  me.  I  needed  comfort,  I  often  felt  lonely ;  but 
kept  up  my  spirits  as  I  best  could.  Nor  did  I  want  for 
friends,  even  here,  though  friends  cannot  always  supply  the 
right  balm. 

I  breakfasted  and  dined  often  with  my  consul,  and  I  did 
the  same  sometimes  with  the  Russian,  and  several  times  went 
out  with  the  Khan  in  an  evening  to  a  soiree. 

In  the  daytime  I  usually  wandered  with  *  Batchar '  about 
the  town,  such  a  town  of  turnings  and  windings.  Sometimes 
I  went  alone,  but  was  cautioned  of  the  imprudence  of  so 
doing ;  however,  no  one  molested  me,  no  one  knew  the  prize 
I  should  be,  always  bearing  about  my  weighty  girdle  of  gold. 

Resht  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ghilan.  Its  streets 
are  dull — most  Eastern  streets  are — long  ranges  of  low  mud- 
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walls,  with  all  windows  facing  into  courts  within,  and  here 
and  there  a  fast-closed  door.  Glimpses  into  these  courts 
through  the  archways  were  often  very  pretty,  with  their 
balconies  and  verandahs  round  ;  some,  too,  are  shaded  with 
trees,  and  had  generally  a  fountain  of  water  in  the  centre. 
The  bazaars  are  of  great  extent,  and  very  interesting,  many 
large  paved  courts  of  shops;  but  so  much  intricacy  in  the 
turnings  and  windings,  that  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
visited  any  city  where  it  was  more  difficult  to  remember  one's 
way. 

The  inhabitants  go  mostly  on  foot,  pushing  along  in 
crowds,  some  few  only  of  the  rich  ones  on  horses.  Such  a 
thing  as  a  carriage  is  unknown  in  the  land,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  I  believe,  which  the  Shah  has  lately  imported ; 
but  now  he  has  got  it  he  can  scarcely  use  it,  as  there  are  no 
streets,  even  in  the  capital  itself,  that  are  wide  or  good  enough 
to  admit  one.  So  as  in  the  days  of  Ahasuerus  and  Esther, 
horses,  mules,  camels,  and  asses,  are  still  the  only  means  of 
locomotion. — Esther,  viii.  10. 

The  houses  of  Resht  are  all  roofed  with  heavy,  red  tiles, 
which  savours  more  of  a  Western  clime.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  provinces  of  Persia  where  it  rains  hard.  It  did  rain,  too, 
while  I  was  there.  For  two  whole  days  and'  nights  it  poured 
down  in  torrents,  deluging  everything,  flooding  off  the  roofs, 
rushing  in  wide  streams  down  the  narrow  streets,  and  lying  in 
deep  pools  everywhere. 

One  day  during  my  stay  the  great  Mahommedan  arch- 
bishop, or  something  of  that  sort  of  rank,  died  at  the  exceed- 
ingly advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years;  so 
everyone  said,  but  as  there  are  no  birth-regfisters  kept  that 
ever  I  heard  of,  the  statement  should  be  received  with  caution. 
His  name  in  Persian  was  Ardishea ;  but  in  Greek  it  would  be 
Artaxerxes.  The  Khan  told  me  that  the  chief  church,  or 
rather  mosque,  dignitaries  of  the  place,  had  decided  that  his 
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body  should  be  embalmed  and  sent  across  the  country  to 
Kerbella,  where  is  the  sacred  tomb  of  All,  their  great  saint, 
as  much  revered  by  this  g^eat  section  of  the  Moslems  as  their 
great  prophet  Mahommed  himself  is.  This  place  is  at  least 
six  hundred  miles  distant,  in  the  desert  beyond  Bagdad. 
Pilgrimages  are  made  to  his  shrine  continually,  and  bodies 
are  sent  to  be  buried  there  from  even  greater  distances,  even 
from  India. 

I  will  now  gfive  a  description  of  our  evening  parties.  It 
was  generally  about  half-past  six  or  seven  that  the  Khan, 
Dandy,  and  I  went  out  to  them.  Sometimes  the  Khan  went 
an  hour  or  two  first,  and  Dandy  and  I  followed,  with  a  few 
servants  to  escort  us  and  show  the  way.  We  were  always 
preceded  by  two  men  carrying  enormous  calico  lanterns, 
which  were  full  three  feet  high  and  one  foot  broad,  and 
coloured  red  or  blue  or  green.  These  lanterns  are  stalked 
before  every  gentleman  when  he  goes  out  to  dine.  On 
reaching  the  house,  a  house  always  mean  in  appearance  to 
European  ^Yt,s^  we  generally  entered  a  court  or  a  garden  of 
oranges,  and  then  going  up  some  steep  stone  steps  found 
ourselves  on  a  first  floor,  there  being  met  by  a  mob  of 
domestics  and  menials,  our  extra  coats  and  robes  are  taken 
charge  of,  and  also  our  boots  or  our  slippers,  and  then  a  door 
being  thrown  open  we  step  into  the  grand  saloon.  A  blaze 
of  candle-light  bursts  upon  us ;  candles  everywhere,  candles  in 
the  niches,  candles  on  the  floor,  and  candles  hanging  in 
coloured  lanterns  from  the  ceiling.  One  side  of  the  saloon 
is  generally  all  windows,  the  windows  all  open,  and  nothing 
left  of  them,  the  sashes  having  disappeared,  gone  up  through 
grooves  into  the  wall  above;  the  walls  showily  painted  in 
some  bright  pattern,  generally  red  colour  predominating. 
There  would  also  be  niches  at  regular  intervals  all  round, 
often  with  paintings  in  fresco  on  them,  these  serving  as 
shelves  for  anything.     In  the  centre  of  the  apartment  there 
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might  very  likely  be  one  European  innovation,  a  small,  low 
marble  table,  covered  with  little  basins  and  cups  containing 
different  sorts  of  dried  meats  and  bon-bons,  with  decanters  of 
light  wine  and  also  arrack  or  eau  de  vie,  both  these  spirituous 
drinks  being,  of  course,  contrary  to  the  wise  injunctions  of 
Mahommed;  but  in  private  the  religious  scruples  of  the 
Persian  seem  to  be  laid  aside,  and  they  have  many  subtle 
and  artful  ways  of  quieting  their  consciences. 

And  now  as  we  enter,  if  we  repiember,  we  step  in  carefully 
over  the  board  at  the  threshold  ;  if  not,  we  sadly  bruise  our 
shins  and  go  headlong  in,  and  then  the  master  of  the  house, 
with  imperturbable  gravity,  in  spite  of  our  stumblinjg,  rises  up 
from  a  group  on  the  ground  and  salaams  us,  and  the  Khan 
steps  forward  and  kisses  him,  and  each  one  of  the  other 
Persians  salaams,  as  they  sedately  sit  touching  their  heads 
and  their  hearts  with  their  hands,  and  we  seat  ourselves 
among  them  in  a  semicircle,  near  the  open  windows ;  and  if 
it  be  an  orange-grove  below,  it  is  exceedingly  pretty  in  the 
evening  light,  with  sometimes  coloured  lanterns  hung  among 
the  trees.  Saucers  of  square  bits  of  tough  meat,  dried  fruit, 
and  knick-knacks,  are  placed  upon  the  ground  here  and  there ; 
and  each  one  plies  himself  from  time  to  time  with  such 
refreshments,  either  from  the  table  or  the  floor  as  he  pleases. 
The  wine  and  the  spirits  are  drunk  out  of  cups,  and  a  great 
deal  is  taken  by  some  of  them  ;  in  fact,  their  old  character  in 
this  respect  has  been  fully  kept  up,  and  probably  little  changed 
since  those  ancient  days  of  the  banquets  of  wine.  (Esther,  i. 
7,  10 ;  vii.  2.)  Next  kaleons  are  brought  in  and  handed 
round  to  each,  and  then  go  out  again.  The  party  little  by 
little  lose  their  sedateness,  become  more  lively,  convivial, 
and  talkative.  The  kaleons  come  in  again  while  drinking, 
and  nibbling  dried  fruit  goes  on. 

But  these  entertainments,  though  curious,  are  wearisome, 
and   this  chiefly  from    the    absence  of  ladies,  though  the 
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Persians  seek  to  remedy  this  evil  by  getting  themselves 
into  an  excitement  and  then  being  amused  like  children. 
At  one  soiree  I  observed  that  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a 
small  boudoir  where  we  were  seated  were  decorated  and 
adorned  in  every  part  with  a  countless  multitude  of  inferior 
kinds  of  European  prints  of  ladies,  duchesses,  and  countesses, 
ballet-girls  and  actresses,  all  mingling  together,  and  were 
made  the  more  conspicuous  by  each  being  set  in  a  kind 
of  framework  of  glittering  glass ;  so  that,  though  the  Persian 
objects  to  have  his  ladies  present,  it  is  evident  he  has  none  in 
reminding  himself  of  them. 

By-and-by,  when  the  evening  has  advanced,  musicians 
arrive,  musicians  of  the  same  character  as  those  at  our 
midnight  supper  at  Zinzalee,  and  with  the  same  kinds  of 
barbarous  instruments  to  play  upon.  They  strum,  they 
drum,  they  howl,  they  whine,  which  medley  of  sounds  gives 
life  to  all  assembled ;  and  the  most  excitable  of  the  guests, 
those  who  have  imbibed  most  wine  or  spirit,  begin  striking 
their  fingers  sharply  with  a  castanet,  like  click-click,  against 
the  palms  of  their  hands,  and  sometimes  clapping  them,  and 
in  such  ways  curiously  putting  in  an  accompaniment  to  the 
no-tune.  A  pan  of  charcoal  kept  burning  before  the  music- 
kers  is  used  for  tightening  the  parchment  of  their  tam- 
bourines and  drums  ;  these  they  hold  over  the  hot  embers 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  increase  the  sharpness  of  the 
sound. 

Everyone  was  always  most  polite  in  their  attentions  to 
Dandy  and  myself;  some  at  first  rather  cold  and  distant, 
but  all  warming  by  degrees  as  their  hearts  grew  merry  with 
wine. 

A  Persian  is  not  like  an  Englishman  in  his  cups  ;  he  never 
becomes  unruly  and  boisterous,  so  far  as  I  perceived,  only 
showing  it  by  being  more  free  and  unrestrained,  forgetful  of 
all  differences  social  and  religious;  more  lively,  more  gay, 
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and  then  gradually  more  heavy,  more  stupid.  This  increasing 
amiability  towards  us  may  also  be  partly  attributed  to  the 
comportment  of  the  Khan,  who  was  often  showing  us 
attention  of  some  kind,  and  inquiring  how  we  were  enjoying 
ourselves,  evidently  thinking  that  it  must  be  very  much 
indeed. 

Once  the  master  of  the  house  at  one  of  these  entertain- 
ments rose  up,  and  going  to  the  Khan  as  chief  g^est, 
presented  him  with  a  vial  of  some  sweet  perfume,  and  he 
turning  to  me,  anointed  me  first  with  it,  a  mark  of  honour, 
pouring  it  upon  my  hands  and  then  my  head ;  it  trickling 
down  to  my  chin  and  the  tips  of  my  beard,  and  then  he 
anointed  some  of  the  others  in  the  same  way.  Sometimes, 
too,  I  was  given  morsels  of  food  by  one  or  another  of  the 
party  out  of  the  little  basins  or  cups,  often  mixtures  not 
judiciously  chosen,  but  I  was  obliged  to  feign  to  eat  them 
up  as  before.  I  was  also  continually  plied  with  wine,  bumpers 
of  it,  cupful  after  cupful ;  and  it  was  very  difficult  without 
offending  to  refuse,  and  all  this  continued  till  nearly  mid- 
night, and  then  we  were  served  with  strong  coffee  in  tiny 
thimble-sized  cups.  All  the  while  for  those  hours  the 
strumming  of  guitars,  the  tom-tom  of  kettle-drums,  a  mono- 
tonous whine  as  an  accompaniment,  and  a  chorus  broken 
in  occasionally  of  click-click,  snap-snap,  of  the  fingers,  with 
a  clap  and  a  shriek  from  some  one  of  the  party,  would  be 
going  on. 

And  now  the  supper  comes,  the  grand  crash  reserved  for 
the  end.  A  broad,  white  cloth  is  spread  out  on  the  carpet, 
flat  cakes  of  bread  placed  round  for  plates,  and  dishes  of 
meats  and  great  piles  of  pillau  with  big  bowls  of  sherbet  put 
on,  and  the  spangled-robed  company  kneel  round  sedately, 
and  the  fingering  and  eating  begins.  But  it  was  hard  to  be 
hungry  after  such  a  long  season  of  sipping  and  nibbling. 
And  then  hot  water  in  a  metal  vessel  and  basin  is  brought 
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in  for  washing,  a  most  necessary  operation.  Afterwards 
the  musicians  make  more  noise  than  ever  with  their 
instruments  and  tongues,  and  sometimes  a  dancing-boy  or 
a  negro  come  in,  to  make  and  be  made  sport  of.  But  what 
sport  ?  dancing  and  twirling  about,  and  going  through  a  great 
many  contortions  and  shudderings,  which  amused  and  en- 
livened the  half-tipsy  Persians,  but  to  a  European  was  simply 
disgusting.  Now  one  of  these  Persians  would  seize  a  guitar 
and  strum  upon  it,  and  another  perhaps  a  tambourine ;  but 
they  mostly  remained  placid,  sedately  kneeling  and  looking 
on,  their  high-peaked,  black,  lambskin  caps  always  giving 
to  them  a  dignified  appearance,  and  these  were  very  seldom 
indeed  laid  aside,  but  if  such  should  be  the  case  their  appear- 
ance then  was  anything  but  dignified,  a  dirty  white  cap  was 
revealed,  fitting  closely  to  the  skull  instead  of  hair. 

But  all  things  end  at  last,  and  so  towards  midnight  these 
orgies  were  brought  to  a  close.  One  here,  and  another  there, 
would  be  already  fast  asleep  as  he  was  seated,  and  another 
perhaps  snoring  on  a  coverlet,  placed  in  a  comer  as  his  bed 
for  the  night,  while  the  rest  would  rise,  some  not  quite  certain 
what  they  were  doing,  but  going  home  quietly,  nevertheless, 
no  drunken  shouts  as  they  went  along,  no  police  needed  to 
escort  them,  but  led  by  their  many  attendants,  and  lighted 
by  great  calico  lanterns,  either  lifted  up  on  horseback,  or 
partly  supported  on  foot,  and  so  returning  to  their  homes, 
their  wives  and  children. 

Thus  these  wine  banquetings  ended. 

A  Persian  gentleman  is  tall  and  rather  large-featured, 
largish  aquiline  nose,  with  full  black  eyes ;  and  his  good  looks 
are  somewhat  surprising,  considering  the  sensual,  besotted  life 
he  leads.  But  many  of  them  do  look  intemperate  and  besot- 
ted ;  some  of  them  being  grievously  addicted  to  opium-eating, 
and  will  take  as  much  as  forty-five  grains  in  a  day. 

The  women  of  [Resht  are  considered  the  belles  of  Persia ; 
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but  so  jealously  are  they  confined  in  their  harems,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  even  to  see  them ;  and  if  you  should  meet 
them  abroad  in  the  streets  they  are  so  shrouded  up  in  blue 
robes  that  they  look  like  blue  feather-beds  walking:  two 
black  eyes  peering  out  of  round  holes,  and  a  pair  of  tight- 
fitting  red  boots  being  all  else  that  is  seen. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

RIDE    TO    TEHERAN. 

Thus  day  after  day  went  by,  and  day  after  day  the  Khan 
kept  deceiving  us  and  postponing  his  departure  for  Teheran  : 
it  was  first  four  days,  and  then  the  day  after  to-morrow,  over 
and  over  again.  I  began  to  feel  very  weary  of  it,  and  my 
heart  ached  often  for  home. 

At  last  I  could  bear  it  no  longer :  if  the  Khan  wouldn't 
go,  happen  what  might  I  would ;  I  would  hire  a  Persian 
servant  of  some  kind  ;  I  would  get  a  few  Persian  words  dotted 
down  to  go  by.  Was  it  impossible  ?  Dandy  tried  hard  to 
dissuade  me  ;  he  would  not  go  with  me ;  and  so,  in  fact,  did 
the  Russian  consul  and  all  other  Europeans,  several  Germans 
and  Greeks,  which  were  in  the  place,  all  with  the  exception  of 
one,  and  that  was  my  consul,  and  he  said,  *  Go  ;  if  you  wait 
for  the  Khan,  you  may  wait  for  ever :  ten  to  one  you  will  pull 
through.     I  say,  go.' 

It  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  Dandy  kept 
reminding  me  continually  of  the  robbers  to  be  met  with,  and 
considerably  magnified  the  evil.  I  was  also  told  that  the 
road  was  impassable  from  the  rains ;  but  I  was  tired  to  death, 
I  could  not  stay.  Shut  up  in  a  Persian  town  for  eight  days,  it 
was  enough  to  wear  out  any  one.  God  had  mercifully  pro- 
tected me  so  far.  So,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  Sunday, 
at  breakfast-time,  I  went  off  to  the  consul  and  told  him  my 
decision.  He  told  me  he  would  find  me  a  servant  and  do  all 
he  could  for  me. 


MY  SERVANT  MIRSA.  sSi 

Dandy,  now  seeing  me  resolved,  decided  to  go  toa  I 
was  sorry  for  it,  for  I  didn't  like  him ;  luclcily,  however,  his 
heart  failed  him  at  the  last  pinch,  and  he  said  he  would  wait 
for  the  Khan.  I  rejoiced  at  the  change ;  I  preferred  no  com- 
panion to  him.  My  intention  was  to  be  away  the  next 
morning  at  daybreak,  as  soon  as  the  first  streak  of  dayl^ht 
appeared. 


I  bid  good-bye  to  the  Khan,  and  he  put  on  as  pleasant  a 
smile  as  he  was  able,  but  evidently  was  considerably  annoyed. 
When  talking  to  Dandy  the  day  previous  about  me,  I  over- 
heard him  calling  me  an  '  IngratI'  No  doubt  he  felt  that  he 
had  seen  the  last  of  my  imperials,  and  I,  too,  of  those  three  ; 
and  he  had  also  probably  a  suspicion  that  I  was  off  on  some 
secret  errand  from  the  consul  Easterns  are  invariably  sus- 
picious :  not  always  without  reason,  which  partly  arises  from 
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their  invariable  dishonesty,  and  partly  a  feeling  that  anyhow 
their  heads  are  never  their  own,  as  at  a  word  from  the  execu- 
tive they  might  be  whisked  off  any  day. 

So  that  evening  I  deserted  the  Khan,  bringing  my  little 
baggage  over  to  the  consul's.  The  name  of  my  servant 
whom  the  consul  had  found  for  me,  was  Mirsa  ;  he  could  not 
speak  one  word  of  English,  of  course  :  but  that  I  had  not 
expected  ;  he  looked  honest,  I  thought.  I  was  determined 
to  look  on  the  bright  side.  He  was  rather  short  in  stature, 
and  very  swarthy,  with  a  short  black  moustache  and  beard. 
Bags  and  saddles  had  been  got  ready,  and  everything  was 
prepared  for  the  morrow's  early  start. 

In  the  bazaars  I  had  purchased  the  few  things  I  needed 
with  *  Batchar,'  of  which  the  principal  was  a  canteen,  an  odd 
square  wooden  box,  cased  outside  with  tin,  containing  tea- 
tray,  tea-pot,  tea-cup;  and  spoon,  with  place  for  tea,  sugar, 
pepper,  ginger,  and  salt 

It  had  been  raining  in  torrents  for  the  last  two  days,  as  I 
have  said  ;  but  that  evening  the  clouds  cleared  away,  and  the 
moon  was  shining  out  beautifully  bright,  nearly  at  its  full 
and  seemed  to  entice  me  to  go  :  the  chief  and  only  great  fear 
was  from  the  roads,  which  lay  for  the  first  sixty  miles  through 
the  worst  swamps  of  the  jungle. 

But  during  our  dinner  the  special  courier  of  the  consul  most 
opportunely  came  in,  just  arrived  with  despatches  from  our 
Embassy  at  Teheran,  so  a  proof  himself  that  the  road  could  be 
passed  along.  Such  a  sunburnt,  but  handsome-looking  fellow 
he  was ;  his  loose  dress  tightly  girdled  round  his  waist,  but  one 
spatter  all  over  of  mud,  his  head  and  face  bound  round  in  a 
thick,  many-coloured  kerchief,  with  long  red  streamers  or 
tassels.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  had  a  desperate  roughing 
time  of  it,  I  must  confess.  The  consul  praised  him  as  being 
hard  as  iron,  and  he  had  much  the  appearance  as  though 
made  of  that  metal.     He  also  descanted  largely  on  his  mar- 
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vellous  powers  of  endurance,  and  the  incredibly  short  time  in 
which  he  sometimes  performed  the  journey.  The  man  told 
us  that  the  road  was  just  passable,  but  very,  very  bad.  A 
Persian  he  had  seen  lying  half  killed  by  the  wayside ;  but  he 
scarcely  mentioned  the  circumstance,  not  thinking  it  the  least 
odd  :  in  fact,  he  would  not  have  told  us  at  all,  only  the 
consul  had  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  anything  of  the  kind. 
This  part  of  the  road,  which  is  infested  by  robbers,  I  should 
pass  on  the  second  day. 

The  consul  now  wrote  a  letter  or  two.  I  was  already 
entrusted  with  one  from  the  Khan — a  curiously  roUed-up 
spell — and  which  was  to  no  less  a  dignitary  than  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  following  being  the  direction  : — 

'Yahod   (an   invocation  of  the  Deity,  O   Divine  One). 

To  THE  Blessed  Presence  of  His  Excellency, 
THE  Centre  of  Splendour,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

*  May  Fortune  and  Pomp  be  with  Him  ;  May 
this   Writing   be   Honoured*  (that   is,   by   his 

receiving  it). 

Thi  i^th  day  of  the  month  Rabbionsane,  in  the  year 
of  the  HegirOy  1277. 

This  seems  a  very  unnecessary  rigmarole  ;  but  in  Persian 
a  few  waves  and  dots  signify  the  whole  of  it. 

The  consul  gave  me  a  short  list  of  such  Persian  words 
as  I  should  most  require.  Not  many :  eight  or  ten  short 
sentences ;  and  also  dotted  down  what  exact  sums  I  should 
have  to  pay  at  each  menzil  or  station  for  horses. 

I  was  going  post,  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is,  post-horses  are 
found  me  by  Government  at  the  different  post-houses  or 
menzils  along  my  route,  and  a  regular  tariff,  so  much  a  para- 
sang,  IS  charged.     My  horses,  three  in  number — one  for 
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myself,  one  for  my  servant,  and  one  for  the  postboy  or 
chappar,  had  already  clattered  in  below,  and  were  waiting 
quietly  in  the  yard.  So  now,  having  bid  good-bye  to  the 
consul,  I  threw  myself  on  a  couch  half-dressed,  read  my 
Bible,  and  waited  till  Mirsa  came  up  to  call  me.  The  consul 
had  provided  me  with  two  very  good  things — a  very  extensive 
coarse  woollen  coat  or  cloak  for  night  wear,  and  a  small  leg 
of  mutton.  Of  course  I  did  not  forget  to  thank  him,  and  for 
all  his  kindness  to  me,  though  this  is  not  a  grateful  land  ;  but 
at  any  rate,  I  had  not  yet  caught  the  infection.  A  Persian  has 
no  word  to  express  thanks  in  his  language ;  he  never  says, 

*  Thank  you,'  when  he  receives  anything;  but  touching  his 
head  and  his  heart,  he  exclaims,  with  an  invocation  of  Allah, 

*  May  your  kindness  never  be  less,'  which  would  rather  imply, 

*  I  hope  you  may  soon  give  me  something  again.' 

A  two  hours'  doze  and  Mirsa  came  in  to  wake  me  up. 
All  my  things  were  ready,  all  my  clothes  on  ;  it  was  just 
four  o'clock,  so  in  ten  minutes  more  we  had  mounted  our 
horses,  and  started  in  the  bright  moonshine.  My  weapons 
for  defence  were  a  loaded  five-barrelled  revolver — ^the  one  I 
had  bought  at  Nijni — and  a  long,  ugly-looking  bowie-knife  or 
poniard,  that  my  friend  Baron  Broemsen  had  given  me,  and 
which  Mirsa  had  insisted  on  taking  to  be  fresh-sharpened  the 
evening  before ;  but  I  trusted  I  might  never  have  occasion  to 
use  either.  Mirsa  had  another  long  bowie-knife  in  his  girdle, 
and  my  heavy  Russian  club  at  his  side. 

We  were  off.  We  threaded  our  way  slowly  through  the 
dark  and  empty  streets  and  bazaars,  and  soon  crossed  a 
river  by  a  very  narrow  roofed-over  bridge,  and  very  shortly 
after  found  ourselves  in  the  jungle,  or  rough  forest  of  thick 
trees  and  brushwood.  It  was  quite  light  enough  to  see  our 
way,  and  the  road  for  some  time  was  pretty  good,  so  I  kept 
the  horses  up  to  a  trot,  as  well  as  I  could.  My  ear-ache  was 
rather  better — a  great  mercy.     It  was  very  chilly,  though  I 
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was  well  wrapped  in  the  great  loose  cloak  which  the  consul 
had  given  me. 

Morning  began  to  dawn,  bright  Venus  and  the  other 
stars  waned.  Day  broke  fully,  and  the  sun  rose.  It  was  a 
clear  blue  sky.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  sun  shone 
beautifully  upon  one  high  snowy  mountain  in  our  front,  and 
we  caught  lovely  glimpses  of  the  range — ^that  of  the  Elbourz 
chain — ^through  the  trees.  We  were  steadily  wending  our 
way  to  them  ;  we  had  to  cross  them.  The  road  was  rapidly 
growing  worse  and  worse,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  more  had 
become  very  bad.  It  was  mud  in  waves — deep  pools  and 
ponds  of  mire,  often  above  the  horses'  knees.  It  seemed  a 
miracle  that  we  got  through  it  in  any  way,  and  this  continued 
for  hours.  In  one  deep  pool  my  horse  fell,  and  rolled  me 
over  into  it.  The  clay  was  above  his  knees,  and  he  could  not 
draw  them  out  again.  We  were  both  in  a  fix,  and  in 
dreadful  plight,  but  I  could  not  help  laughing  notwith- 
standing. I  was  literally  caked  in  mud,  which  afterwards 
cracked  off  slowly  with  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  Some- 
times we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  track,  it  was  so  exceed- 
ingly bad,  when  it  was  possible  to  thread  through  the  high 
brushwood  at  its  side,  boring  our  way  as  best  we  could 
through  the  thicket  of  thorny  acacias. 

In  six  hours  and  a  half — that  is,  at  half-past  ten — ^we 
reached  the  first  menzil,  a  number  of  poor  sheds  surrounding 
a  yard.  There  were  no  horses  in,  so  we  had  to  wait  till  they 
were  fetched  from  a  distance.  I  made  the  most  of  the  hour 
by  getting  breakfast,  making  a  fire  in  one  of  the  sheds, 
boiling  some  chocolate  I  had  with  me,  despatching  a  couple 
of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  some  flat  cakes  of  bread. 

OfT  again  once  more,  but  I  was  mounted  on  a  nag  with 
worthless  hind  legs.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  all  power  in 
them — a  sort  of  paralytic  behind — it  was  only  with  a  despe- 
rate stagger  that  the  poor  brute  could  struggle  on.    It  was 
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impossible  to  proceed  in  this  way,  so  we  rated  the  chappar, 
and  he  went  back  to  the  menzil  for  another.  It  was  jungle 
still,  and  the  terrible  bad  road  continued  just  the  same  for  a 
long  time. 

By-and-by  we  entered  a  valley  between  mountain  spurs, 
clothed  in  wood — one  noble  monarch  of  the  range  ridged 
with  snow,  the  same  we  had  seen  in  the  morning  rising  up 
to  the  left  of  us ;  but  it  was  the  only  one  snow-capped  in 
the  chain.  Strings  of  laden  mules  often  met  us,  and  later 
we  passed  several  wild-looking  encampments  of  muleteers. 
The  damp  miasmas  of  the  jungle  had  greatly  increased  my 
earache,  and  I  had  toothache  besides ;  in  fact,  I  was  ache  all 
over.  I  hoped  that  when  we  came  to  a  drier  region  that 
these  afflictions  would  cease. 

Our  track  had  been  lying  along  the  valley  near  the  bed 
of  a  river,  but  now  sloped  upwards  up  the  mountain-sides — 
up,  and  sometimes  down,  as  ravines  and  gillies  had  to  be 
crossed,  our  horses  floundering  terribly  all  the  way  through 
mud,  over  rocks,  and  through  water. 

I  noticed  among  the  trees  that  there  were  a  great  many 
beeches,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  copper  beech  among 
them,  having  always  thought  it  was  only  a  civilised  variety  ; 
but  it  was  only  a  portion  of  the  foliage  that  was  coppered.  It 
was  not  autumnal  tints  stealing  over  the  tree,  but  the  natural 
colour  of  the  leaves.  I  took  particular  notice,  that  I  might 
be  positive.  There  were  also  elms,  tulip-trees,  and  acacias, 
and  some  others  which  I  did  not  know,  and  I  think  I  saw  a 
few  oaks. 

And  now  the  mud  began  to  dry  up,  the  road  got  harder, 
the  water  less,  the  trees  fewer,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
we  were  on  ground  of  a  different  kind — we  were  in  a  diffe- 
rent climate  altogether — ^so  dry  in  comparison,  the  change 
began  as  we  neared  the  top  of  the  range.  And  now  I 
galloped   after  Mirsa;  it  was  slightly  down-hill,   we  raced 
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along,  and  in  half-an-hour  more  reached  our  second  station. 
It  was  half-past  five  o'clock,  and  I  had  been  thirteen  and 
a  half  hours  in  the  saddle,  about  sixty  miles,  and  so  needed 
a  halt  of  a  short  time.  But  what  a  place  a  chappar- 
hamey,  or  post-house,  is ! 

Through  a  narrow  gateway  we  passed  into  a  square  mud 
yard.     Round  this  yard  low  mud-built  stables,  with  a  few  dirty- 
looking  men  lounging  about,  and  we  dismounted  and  pulled 
off  the  baggage ;   this  had  been  strapped  on  the  chappar's 
horse.    And  now  I  was  seated  in  a  small  mud  room,  with  a 
hole  for  a  window,  and  a  little  bit  of  rush  matting  in  the 
centre  on  the  floor.     It  was  very  dark.     I  had  groped  my 
way  in.    All  the  rest  of  the  light  came  through  the  door. 
My  carpet  was  stretched  out  in  a  comer,  my  portmanteaus 
put  by  my  side,  a  fire  kindled  on  the  hearth,  water  boiled, 
canteen  opened,  tea  made.     I  was  tired  to  death,  and  with 
my  aches  it  was  rather  miserable  work,  and  fleas,  which  found 
me  out  instantly,  made  it  worse,  hopping  about  nimbly  on 
my  hands.     Cupful  after  cupful  I  drank  of  the  tea,  resting 
my  head  on  my  hand,  and  Mirsa  cooked  me  a  dish  of  rice 
besides.     It  was  very  lonely,   surrounded  by  dirty-looking 
men.     I  was  hardly  used  to  my  new  life  yet.     I  read  a  hymn 
by  the  light  of  a  rude  naphtha-lamp  hanging  from  the  ceiling, 
and  breathed  a  short  prayer,  and  then  pulling  my  wrapper 
over  me,  with  my  revolver  in  my  girdle  and  my  money  round 
my  waist,  sunk  back  into  my  comer,  and  in  spite  of  noise 
and  talking,  fell  asleep.     But  not  for  long ;  the  tiny  pests 
woke  me  up.     All  was  still,  the  lamp  burning  low,  Mirsa 
and  the  others  rolled  up  in  blankets  at  the  door  ;  but,  thank 
God,  my  aches  were   nearly  gone.     It  was  eleven  p.m.     I 
hallooed  to  Mirsa  and  the  men,  how  sound  they  all  slept, 
and  many  kicks  did  I   send  into  Mirsa's  blanket  before   I 
roused  him.     In  one  hour  more  and  we  were  mounted  on 
fresh  nags  and  off  again. 
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It  was  bright  moonlight  this  new  morning — October  30, 
Tuesday y    this    midnight  —  the   moon   shining  almost   per- 
pendicularly above  our  heads.     It  was  curious  to  see  how 
all  the  houses  had  altered  in  appearance  in  this  drier  climate 
— ^how  the  very  village  where  we  had  stopped  was  quite 
different  from  the  one  which  we  had  passed  but  two  para- 
sangs  or  ten  miles   before.     The  roofs  no  longer  tiled  or 
steep,  but  perfectly  flat,  like  those  of  most  Eastern  dwellings. 
A  dry  look,  instead  of  a  very  wet  one,  was  on  everything. 
The  forest  all  gone  ;  and,  what  made  it  the  more  remarkable, 
we  did  not  appear  to  have  crossed  the  summit  of  the  mountain- 
range,  for  it  seemed  that  we  were  in  the  same  valley  still, 
having  only  left  it  to  follow  the  path  higher  up,  and  now 
descended  gently  into  it  again. 

Steadily  we  pushed  along,  sometimes  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  tracing  along  its  brink,  sometimes  along  the  slopes  of 
the  hills,  often  a  stony  rocky  tract,  but  our  little  horses  held 
bravely  on  their  way.  The  scene  was  very  wild  and  de- 
solate, the  still  moonlight  making  it  look  particularly  so. 
At  last  we  passed  olive-trees,  and  presently  a  village,  and 
then  more  olive-trees  and  more  villages.  But  everything 
was  asleep,  there  was  not  a  sound,  except  perhaps  a  dogfs 
solitary  bark  now  and  again.  I  was  sleepy  beyond  ex- 
pression. No  power  of  mine  can  express  the  uncomfortable- 
ness  of  this  sensation  ;  and  often  afterwards,  in  my  midnight 
rides,  I  experienced  this  dreadful  feeling — an  excessive  effort 
to  keep  awake,  but  finding  oneself  the  next  moment  dread- 
fully lurching,  almost  lurching  off,  almost  upsetting  oneself 
and  one's  little  nag  together,  which  in  fact  I  have  seen 
done. 

But  up  above  the  mountains  rose  the  bright  morning- 
star  at  last,  and  gradually  and  gradually  the  morning  came. 
A  fine  stone  bridge  now  stemmed  the  river  in  our  front, 
looking  almost  out  of  place  in  this  backward  land ;  and  we 
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crossed  over  by  it,  and  then  towards  six  o'clock  entered  the 
welcome  walls  of  another  chappar-hamey  just  outside  the 
gates  of  a  small  town. 

Another  mud  building,  a  worse  mud  room,  another  mud 
yard,  and  the  same  things  done  in  it  over  again.  We  kick 
up  several  sleeping  men  from  their  rough  cloaks  in  the 
little  mud  room.  I  throw  myself  down  in  a  corner  on  my 
carpet,  water  is  soon  boiling  briskly  at  my  side,  and  I  break- 
fast on  tea,  flat  cakes,  and  a  slush  of  boiled  eggs,  my  morning 
ride  of  six  hours  before  it  having  given  me  a  keen  relish  for 
anything.  Afterwards,  in  spite  of  another  host  of  tormentors, 
I  fell  almost  instantly  asleep,  and  at  10.30  roused  up  for 
another  start.  Brightly  was  the  sun  shining  then — it  was  a 
beautiful  day. 

This  next  stage  was,  par  excellence^  the  dangerous  one,  but 
it  is  remarkable  how  little  one  thinks  of  danger  when  the 
time  comes. 

At  the  last  moment  one  of  our  horses  had  to  be  shod  of 
one  foot  He  struggled  terribly ;  he  probably  knew  what 
was  coming,  five  men  could  not  hold  him.  At  last  he  fell 
down,  and  the  queer-looking,  long-gowned  blacksmith  shod 
him  in  that  position,  but  such  a  shoe,  poor  brute !  without 
any  attempt  at  a  fitting.  We  were  off.  I  felt  much  refreshed, 
my  earache  almost  well  now.  Broad  daylight  showed  the 
mountains  to  be  very  sunburnt  and  bare,  a  few  withered 
shrubs  towards  their  summits,  and  these  lofty  brown  walls  en- 
closed the  valley  round.  No  trees  even  in  the  valley,  except 
a  few  olives  and  one  or  two  tall  young  poplars.  These 
olives  always  marked  the  spot  of  a  village,  belting  it  in,  and 
looking  like  little  oases. 

By-and-by  up  a  branch  valley  we  wound  our  way,  with  a 
mountain  torrent  through  it.  The  villages  ceased,  and  along 
the  river  banks  alone  was  there  any  verdure,  there  were  some 
trees,  and  broad  patches  of  high  pampas  grass  growing  thickly. 

U 
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The  scene  was  very  desolate,  but  grand.  A  desert  of 
mountains,  ridge  behind  ridge  in  waves,  waves  of  brownish- 
red  hills  and  mountain  lines.  Our  road  lay  over  many  of 
these  stony  ruined  hills,  and  sometimes  down  by  the  river's 
edge,  crossing  it  several  times,  for  the  river  had  shrunk  into 
insignificance,  though  its  broad,  shingly  bed  told  of  it  in  a 
very  different  form  in  the  winter ;  and  so  on  and  on,  our  little 
nags  walking,  sometimes  ambling,  always  jogging.  I  almost 
forgot  the  fear  of  robbers,  though  Mirsa  kept  often  looking 
nervously  round. 

We  passed  several  encampments  of  wild  tribes  down  by 
the  river — a  harmless  race  I  fancy,  and  living  in  pens  of  reeds, 
reeds  fastened  together,  and  stretched  up  in  form  of  a  small 
square,  like  sheep  pens,  some  four  feet  high,  this  their  roofless 
house,  and  families  of  squalling  children  and  babies,  never 
under  cover,  crawling  about  within  them. 

There  were  half-a-dozen  men  and  a  few  women  of  this 
wild,  strange  race,  looking  much  like  the  desert  Bedouins, 
and  some  of  the  men  were  engaged  cutting  down  the  pampas 
grass  which  grew  near.  They  accosted  us  friendly  ;  these 
were  not  the  dreaded  banditti,  and  so  we  rode  slowly  on. 

Presently  afterwards  we  met  a  Persian  gentleman,  mounted 
on  an  iron-grey  steed,  with  a  goshawk  for  hawking  on  his 
wrist,  and  a  curiously  silver-mounted  matchlock  slung  behind 
him.  A  servant  walked  by  his  side  carrying  his  kaleon,  for, 
as  I  have  remarked,  a  Persian  never  stirs  far  from  home  with- 
out this  his  necessary  luxury. 

On  our  coming  up  the  servant  presented  it  to  me.  I 
salaamed,  and  of  course  took  it  up  upon  my  saddle-bow,  and 
then  sucking  in  the  three  customary  inhalations  as  if  I  was  a 
thorough-bred  native,  passed  it  on  to  Mirsa,  who,  with  a  keen 
relish,  did  the  same. 

The  gentleman,  though  only  one  after  a  fashion,  saluted 
us  politely,  and  talked  with  Mirsa,  who  told  him  that  I  could 
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not  speak  a  word,  and  that  that  was  the  cause  of  my  silence. 
He  then  showed  by  signs  how  much  he  regretted  that  it  was 
so.  We  rode  on  a  short  way  together.  I  hoped  to  see  his 
hawk  do  something,  but  though  I  had  seen  many  partridges 
previously,  none  unfortunately  appeared  at  that  time. 

The  sky  was  cloudless,  and  such  a  blue  !  almost  Prussian 
in  colour.  The  sun  was  intensely  hot,  but  dangerously 
tempered  by  a  cool  wind,  and  on  that  account,  a  hot  sun  and 
a  cool  wind,  sunstrokes  are  not  uncommon.  I  was  only  pro- 
tected by  my  common  Scotch  cap,  though  with  many  folds  of 
white  calico  heaped  up  on  the  crown.  I  was  feeling  very 
tired  and  hungry,  but  we  had  several  long  hours  of  march 
before  us  yet  to  the  next  station.  And  now  evening  drew  on, 
and  we  turned  from  the  valley  and  began  a  weary  ascent  up 
the  mountains.  The  sun  set  long  before  we  reached  their 
tops,  and  its  red  reflected  light  spread  over  them  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  was  beautiful,  but  the  moon  soon 
rose  up  from  behind,  and  the  red  paled  quickly,  while  that 
orb  of  silver  upon  the  deep  blue  shed  its  clear  white  light 
over  all,  drawing  out  the  deepening  shadows. 

This  was  a  very  dangerous  locality  Mirsa  mutely  signed  to 
me,  and  I  took  up  my  revolver  by  instinct.  It  was  all  right, 
each  groove  properly  charged  with  a  cartridge. 

But  no  harm  befell  us,  thank  God  !  and  so  we  reached  the 
summit,  and  then,  stealing  on,  Mirsa  never  speaking  above  a 
whisper,  we  pushed  our  weary  little  horses  down  a  gently 
sloping  track  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  more,  till  we 
arrived  at  a  village,  and  there,  to  my  joy,  we  stopped  at  the 
mud  walls  of  our  long-expected  station.     Time  nearly  nine. 

I  threw  myself  on  my  bit  of  carpet  in  a  corner  of  another 
mud  room,  arranged  my  little  leather  pillow,  kicked  off  my 
great  jackboots,  pulled  on  an  extra  pair  of  huge  stockings, 
and  half  sleeping,  half  waking,  saw  Mirsa  preparing  the  tea  by 
my  side.     *Zur!  zur!'  (*Sir!  sir!')   would  presently  ring  in 
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my  ears,  and  the  canteen  does  duty  with  its  little  tray,  its 
teapot,  saucer,  and  cup. 

I  was  exhausted  with  hunger  and  tired  ;  fourteen  hours 
since  breakfast  was  enough  to  do  it. 

Very  soon  the  chief  men  of  the  village  came  in,  and  we 
sat  in  a  ring  crouched  round  a  charcoal  pan,  and  many  were 
the  sly  glances  they  gave  me.  They  could  not  make  me 
out ;  who  could  I  be  ?  There  was  one  very  old  man  amongst 
them,  with  a  very  white,  venerable-looking  beard,  and  he  fre- 
quently attempted  conversation.  What !  not  understand 
Persian  ?  but  it  was  no  use,  so  we  ended  in  deeply  salaaming 
each  other,  and  then  he  inspected  my  watch,  which  was  evi- 
dently the  first  he  had  ever  seen,  and  afterwards  everything 
else  of  mine  he  could  lay  hands  on,  but  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  I  lay  back  and  fell  asleep,  and  they  might  all  have  cut 
my  throat  ten  times  over  if  they  had  chosen. 

When  I  awoke  all  were  gone  ;  Mirsa  only  lay  huddled  up 
by  me.  It  was  eleven  o'clock,  I  had  slept  an  hour  and  a 
half  At  midnight  I  had  determined  to  start  again,  so  in  an 
hour  I  shook  myself  painfully  up,  kicked  and  hallooed  at  the 
sleepers,  Mirsa  indeed  lying  heavily  and  deadly  this  time,  but 
at  last  all  were  out  of  their  cloaks,  three  fresh  horses  stood 
prepared,  and  we  were  away  in  the  moonlight  by  one. 

We  hoped  to  reach  the  city  of  Kasveen  for  breakfast,  a 
large  and  important  place,  and  then  we  should  be  about  half- 
way to  Teheran. 

But  its  distance  was  full  forty  miles,  a  longish  pull  before 
breakfast  time. 

Oct,  31,  Wednesday.  —  It  was  a  bright,  moonlight  night, 
not  a  cloud,  several  of  the  stars,  in  spite  of  the  moon,  very 
beautiful. 

Our  road  over  high  mountain  tracks,  in  some  parts  the 
country  covered  with  immense  boulders  and  shattered  loose 
pieces  of  rock,  no  verdure  whatever  anywhere. 
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Soon  on  the  right,  at  about  a  mile  distant,  there  appeared 
to  be  a  vast  lake,  which  filled  the  valley  and  stretched  away 
down  it  for  some  miles.  I  was  positive  it  was  water  at  the 
time,  as  the  shores,  and  the  mountains,  and  the  rocks  were 
distinctly  reflected  in  it ;  but  I  found  afterwards  that  there 
is  no  such  lake  on  the  map,  so  it  must  have  been  a  moonlight 
deception,  though  not  strictly  speaking  the  mirage,  which  is 
the  effect  of  intense  heat  in  the  day. 

After  several  hours  we  descended  from  these  mountain 
ranges  into  a  plain,  and  very  soon  afterwards  day  b^an 
feebly  to  dawn. 

We  passed  two  small  walled-in  towns ;  immense  mud 
walls,  making  much  show  with  their  great  round  towers,  but 
no  one  yet  stirring,  the  gates  closed  till  sunrise.  These  forti- 
fications would  of  course  be  worthless  in  real  war,  but  they 
look  grand,  and  protect  the  inhabitants  from  sudden  incur- 
sions of  Turcoman  hordes. 

I  had  hoped  this  might  have  been  Kasveen,  but  on  we 
trudged.  Alas!  how  sadly  was  I  mistaken.  Many  miles 
were  still  before  us,  the  time  was  only  five  o'clock,  and  soon 
we  passed  another  town  with  the  like  walls  and  towers. 
These  towns  in  this  wide  and  arid  plain  are  supplied  with  water 
which  is  brought  miles  from  the  mountains  through  under- 
ground culverts. 

The  plain  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  low  mountains  or 
hills,  and  our  road  all  the  way  to  Teheran  lay  right  along  it. 

It  is  almost  treeless,  and  looked  much  burnt  up,  but  all 
cultivated.     The  land  was  just  being  ploughed  again. 

For  all  these  hours  we  had  been  pushing  on  briskly,  as  fast 
as  little  ambling  steeds  can  go.  My  horse,  however,  was  a  sad 
beast,  and  gave  me  much  trouble ;  he  had  a  dreadful  trot,  a 
very  poor  walk,  and,  what  was  worse,  could  not  amble,  all  he 
could  do  was  to  gallop  ;  so  my  plan  was  to  let  Mirsa  and  the 
chappar  get  far  ahead,  just  so  far  that  I  could  see  them,  and 
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then  go  racing-pace  after  them.  And  then  the  sun  rose,  and 
we  gradually  warmed  in  his  shine.  Trees,  I  could  see,  far  in 
front  of  us,  and  Mirsa  said,  'WAllah,  Kasveen/ 

At  last  we  reached  dry  vineyards  and  fruit-trees  in  fields, 
bounded  by  low  mud-banks,  and  then  plainly  saw  several 
white  domes  and  a  long  stretch  of  mud-walls.  Yes,  Kasveen. 
It  was  a  lovely  morning  and  peasants  were  going  out  to  their 
work.     At  half-past  eight  we  entered  through  the  gate. 

A  poor-looking  city, — houses  of  sun-burnt  mud-bricks, 
streets  narrow  and  winding,  as  usual,  bounded  by  long  lines 
of  grimy  mud- walls  ;  no  windows,  no  life,  only  a  hole  or  two 
here  and  there  in  them.  Galloped  along  and  down  a  part  of 
the  bazaars, — people  staring  much  at  the  Inglese.  And  so 
we  entered  the  chappar-harney  yard ;  another  mud-room 
much  as  before,  but  I  soon  got  some  tea  and  then  fell  asleep. 
Slept  two  hours,  ordered  a  chicken  with  rice  and  eggs  to  be 
ready  towards  sunset,  and  sallied  out  with  Mirsa  into  the 
thronged  bazaar,  roofed  over  and  cool,  and  teeming  with 
people.  This  city,  too,  is  supplied  with  water  from  the 
mountains.  It  is  raised  by  buckets  from  the  culverts,  through 
very  dangerous  open  holes  in  the  streets. 

Many  asked  Mirsa  who  I  was.  'Inglese!  Inglese!*  he 
replied,  and  afterwards  would  bring  in  the  names  of  Khan 
and  consul,  which  names  combined  never  failed  to  bring  forth 
for  me  a  salaam.  At  my  dinner,  as  I  sat  upon  my  carpet, 
two  musicians  and  a  dancing-boy  squeezed  in.  I  let  them 
strum  me  one  tune  and  the  boy  go  through  a  few  dancing- 
shudderings  and  twists,  and  then  squeezed  them  out  again. 
I  wanted  to  be  off.  So,  the  meal  over,  I  ordered  Mirsa  to 
call  for  horses,  and  at  half-past  six  we  were  away. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  as  out  of  the  town  we  went, 
passing  along  a  broad  street,  or  boulevard,  flanked  with  olive- 
trees,  and  then  it  was  a  good  road  right  along  the  plain,  and 
we  got  on  famously,  galloping  most  of  it.     I  felt  in  good 
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heart  and  hoped  to  do  two  good  stages  before  I  next  rested. 
In  two  hours  and  a  half  we  reached  the  first  menzil,  fifteen 
miles  from  Kasveen.  It  was  almost  dark.  I  rolled  off  my 
steed  and  fell  dead  asleep  in  the  three  or  four  minutes  we 
were  banging  at  the  big  door,  enjoying  quite  a  dream  in  that 
interim.  It  opened ;  but,  no,  I  would  not  rest  here.  *  Asp 
zud!' — Horses  out  immediately!  I  determined  to  ride 
twenty  miles  more. 

The  stages  were  shorter,  the  postal  arrangements  better ; 
we  were  on  the  main  road  from  Teheran  to  Tibriz.  But 
those  twenty  next  miles, — oh,  how  long  and  how  weary! 
Slowly  indeed  did  the  time  go  ;  it  was  misery,  quite,  to  keep 
my  eyes  open.  However,  it  ended  at  last, — the  next  menzil 
came.  I  was  almost  too  stiff  to  get  down,  but  Mirsa  pulled 
at  me.     It  was  just  two  a.m.  when  we  got  in. 

Our  room  this  time  was  above  board,  up  on  the  roof, — the 
proper  mud-hole  for  travellers  being  occupied.  It  was  a  very 
airy  spot,  no  door,  a  very  large  aperture  without  one,  and 
large  open  holes  for  windows.  The  night  was  chill,  but  we 
had  soon  a  good  fire  blazing  before  us  ;  and,  after  many  cups 
of  tea,  with  powdered  ginger  as  a  restorative  in  it,  with  many 
eggs,  I  rolled  over  into  my  carpet  and  cloaks,  and  for  all  the 
wind  and  the  draughts,  I  slept  soundly  till  morning. 

November  ist,  Thursday, —  At  half-past  eight,  I  woke. 
Good  Mirsa  had  prepared  all  ready  for  tne, — fire  lit,  tea  made, 
eggs  boiled.  After  this,  I  felt  gay  as  a  lark  and  game  for 
another  long  day.  Three  stations  more,  and  it  would  be 
Teheran,  about  eighty  miles.  I  hoped  to  do  sixty  miles  to- 
day, and  the  remaining  twenty  to-morrow. 

I  was  just  starting,  when,  to  my  surprise,  in  came  a 
traveller  from  Teheran,  an  Italian,  bound  for  Tibriz.  Glad, 
indeed,  was  I  fof  a  short  ten  minutes*  chat,  to  get  the  use  of 
my  tongue  again.  He  told  me  of  an  Englishman  in  Teheran 
who  would    with  open   arms  receive   me.     All   Europeans 
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would  welcome  me,  he  said  ;  any  traveller  from  the  West  was 
a  god-send.     So,  d  Dio^  and  we  parted. 

My  road  was  much  the  same  as  before.  Still  the  broad, 
brown  plain,  bounded  by  mountains.  Scarce  a  tree  any- 
where,— a  few  only  round  the  small  towns,  and  all  the  towns 
and  villages  mud-walled.  Peasants  ploughing  busily  with 
small,  black  oxen  in  the  fields ;  but  fields  without  hedges,  or 
scarce  any  mark  of  division,  —  ploughing  two  abreast,  the 
plough  a  most  primitive  machine,  a  straight  bar  of  wood  to 
which  the  oxen  are  fastened,  and  the  plough  simply  a  thick 
wooden  prong,  sometimes  bound  with  iron  at  its  tip. 

The  land  everywhere  intersected  with  thin  streams  of 
water,  which  was  brought  partly  in  underground  channels  and 
partly  in  open  culverts ;  for  without  a  constant  irrigation 
nothing  whatever  would  be  produced, — as  it  was,  everything 
looked  very  arid.  Com,  in  some  few  parts,  was  just  spring- 
ing up. 

Met  a  man  with  a  donkey  laden  with  grapes.  Stopped 
him,  and  gave  him  about  twopence,  and  he  gave  us  all  three 
— self,  Mirsa,  and  chappar — some  five  or  six  bunches  each  ; 
he  seemed  to  give  them  ad  libitum.  They  were  most  excel- 
lent in  flavour,  and  white  'ones.  They  were  grown  near 
Teheran,  which  is  celebrated  for  them. 

No  wine  is  made  by  the  Persians ;  it  is  against  their 
religion  either  to  make  it  or  drink  it.  So  the  Armenians,  the 
Christians — of  which  there  are  some  in  most  cities — do  the 
making.     But  the  Persians  have  no  scruple  in  the  drinking. 

Reached  the  next  menzil  at  3  p.m. 

These  stations,  fortified  little  places,  too,  are  walled  round 
like  the  towns,  and  generally  a  short  distance  outside  them, 
near  the  gate.  All  this  to  protect  from  Turkomans  and 
Koords. 

Here  at  this  menzil,  was  a  Persian  khan,  he  travelling 
en  caravan^  that  is,  with  mules  or  horses  engaged  for  the 
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journey,  and  his  eight  or  ten  mules  with  their  gaudy  trap- 
pings, lay  rolling  and  resting  in  the  deep  sand  near  the  door. 
Two  ladies,  his  wives,  were  in  the  travellers'  room,  but  were 
immediately  turned  out  on  my  arrival.  I  did  not  know  this 
at  the  time,  I  most  positively  assert  There  is,  however,  no 
gallantry  in  this  land  for  the  weaker  sex :  they  are  always 
looked  down  upon  as  inferiors. 

I  afterwards  saw  these  ladies  and  their  children  sheltering 
themselves  from  the  heat,  sitting  under  the  wall  outside. 
Had  I  been  able  to  speak  Persian  I  might  have  explained 
matters  to  the  blue  feather-beds  and  black  eyes,  though  even 
a  salaam  from  me  in  passing,  if  seen  by  their  lord,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  misconstrued,  and  have  roused  his  jealousy, 
and  a  terrible  scene  might  have  followed.  The  mud  room 
was  very  dark,  no  window,  but  pleasantly  cool,  the  door 
opening  into  it,  as  they  all  do  from  under,  the  dark  entrance 
as  you  go  in. 

I  sat  near  the  khan  in  this  shady  den  ;  we  could  scarcely 
see  each  other,  but  he  was  very  polite  and  agreeable. 
Finding  out,  I  fancy,  from  Mirsa,  who  was  never  above 
asking  for  anything,  that  I  was  wanting  in  sugar,  he  with 
both  hands  together  presented  me  with  a  big  lump  of  it. 

We  smoked  the  kaleon  of  course,  and  then,  when  we 
both  had  had  tea,  I  rose,  salaamed  him,  and  started ;  and  his 
wives,  no  doubt,  were  delighted  at  my  going.  So  far  I  had 
come  forty  miles,  and  had  now  twenty  more  to  the  next 
station.  Our  horses,  this  time,  were  very  bad  ones ;  and  one 
bad  one  of  the  three  always  kept  us  all  back.  We  had  long 
and  heavy-thonged  whips,  which  were  absolutely  necessary ; 
the  horses  are  so  used  to  be  beaten  that  they  positively  refuse 
to  go  without ;  if,  too,  the  beating  fails  upon  the  horses,  it  is 
the  plan  then  to  strike  at  the  chappar ;  one  or  two  sharp  cuts 
across  his  back  never  fail  to  make  his  animal  go ;  and  as  he  • 
is  always  mounted  on  the  worst  and  leading  horse,  the  other 
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two  follow  quickly  in  his  rear.  We  were  also  kept  back  not 
a  little  by  Mirsa  himself,  who  was  a  most  inveterate  smoker, 
and  always  carried  a  short  wooden  pipe  slung  behind  him« 
This  he  would  be  constantly  using  at  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity :  a  little  extra  badness  in  the  road,  or  perhaps  an 
up-hill  bit — whenever,  in  fact,  he  got  a  chance,  out  it  came. 
The  chappars,  too,  were  always  ready  to  do  the  same,  though  a 
crack  from  my  whip  generally  stopped  them.  Mirsa,  abusing 
his  privilege,  was  more  rebellious  ;  and  more  than  once  I 
struck  his  pipe  from  him,  and  on  one  occasion  found  it  neces- 
sary to  use  my  whip :  but  that  was  the  only  time.  He  was 
determined  to  persist,  and  had  I  flinched  then  in  asserting  my 
authority,  I  should  have  at  once  lost  all  power  over  him,  and 
next  time  he  might  very  likely  have  struck  me.  Asiatics' can 
be  ruled  but  in  one  way. 

Passed  a  largfer  walled  town  than  usual,  just  as  the  sun 
set,  looking  very  picturesque  in  the  evening  light,  with 
pleasant  gardens  and  shady  trees  round  it.  Our  road  now 
never  went  through  a  village  or  town,  but  simply  skirted  by 
them.  Crossed  a  broad,  dry  bed  of  a  winter  torrent ;  but 
sometimes  it  must  carry  an  immense  body  of  water. 

Immediately  as  the  sun  set,  saw  another  vast  lake  some 
distance  off  upon  the  plain  ;  it  looked  quite  real.  This  illu- 
sion seemed  to  be  produced  by  the  vapour  in  the  air  being 
formed  into  thin  mist  by  the  cooler  wind  which  immediately 
followed  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  then  lying  in  a  thin 
covering  just  above  the  ground.  But  the  delusion  was  most 
perfect  and  would  certainly  have  deceived  any  one. 

I  was  very  weary  now,  and  so  was  my  steed  ;  the  moon 
had  not  risen,  and  I  was  often  far  behind  Mirsa  and  the 
chappar.  It  was  very  cold,  too,  and  the  consul's  great  cloak 
stood  me  in  good  stead ;  at  night  and  in  the  early  mornings 
I  must  almost  have  perished  without  it. 

During  the  day  it  was  exceedingly  hot,  but  the  sun  had 
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scarcely  set  when  it  suddenly  became  very  cold.  These 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  very  trying,  and  besides 
being  well  wrapped  up,  it  is  a  positive  necessity  to  wear 
many  folds  of  flannel  or  a  thick  sash  round  the  waist.  I  had 
seven  rolls  of  red  flannel  round  me,  besides  my  girdle  of 
gold. 

It  was  now  quite  dusk.  Presently  I  heard  bells,  some 
sharp,  some  deep-toned,  jingling  in  front  of  me,  and  soon 
several  long  strings  of  camels,  and  many  heavy-laden 
donkeys  passed  by.  Mirsa  was  far  before  ;  I  didn't  much 
like  it,  and  my  horse  almost  fell  many  times  as  I  tried  to 
catch  up  the  others.  They  ambled  along  ;  mine  wouldn't,  or 
if  he  did  he  almost  jolted  me  to  pieces  ;  and  to  make  matters 
worse  and  dispirit  me  more,  I  was  suffering  badly  from  ear- 
ache again.  A  man  on  horseback  here  met  me,  and  I  being 
a  few  yards  from  the  track,  he  evidently  thought  me  a 
robber,  and  I  saw  his  drawn  bowie-knife  glance  in  the  star- 
light as  my  horse  swerved  by  him  :  one  foot  nearer  to  him 
and  he  would  certainly  have  struck  me.  I  afterwards  lost 
my  way  altogether,  and  pulling  up  began  shouting.  Mirsa 
heard  me  at  last,  and  I  rated  him  by  every  word  I  could 
think  of  for  leaving  me. 

I  felt  very  ill  that  night — thoroughly  knocked  up — as  I 
lay  by  a  small  fire  drinking  tea.  I  had  a  bad  cold  and  ear- 
ache. As  a  remedy — I  had  no  other — I  doubled  the  quantity 
of  tea,  mixed  much  ginger  with  it,  and  emptied  the  pot  of 
water  many  times.  A  rough,  weather-beaten  fellow,  the 
Teheran  postman  to  Tibriz,  came  in  and  crouched  round  the 
fire  with  us.  Afterwards  I  dropped  back  on  my  carpet  and 
dozed.  But  I  first  explained  to  Mirsa  that  we  must  start 
again  by  four,  which  would  be  in  three  hours,  as  I  showed 
him  by  signs  so  many  hours  before  the  sun  rose. 

The  Persians  count  their  time  in  this  way — that  is,  so 
many  hours  from  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising — and   so  set 
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their  few  watches,  which  are  very  few  indeed,  every  morning. 
This  may  do  very  fairly  where  the  sun  is  generally  seen,  but 
what  would  it  be  in  old  England  ? 

This  evening  Mirsa  was  voracious  indeed  ;  he  went  on 
long  after  I  had  done,  and  ten  hard-boiled  eggs,  one  after 
another,  with  his  tea,  disappeared. 

This  was  our  last  night  together :  to-morrow  morning 
early,  as  I  hoped,  we  should  reach  Teheran.  What,  a 
posting-house  to  be  but  fifteen  miles  from  the  capital,  and  on 
the  main  road  to  Europe !     What  must  the  capital  be  ? 

Nov,  2,  Friday. — I  woke  better  ;  it  was  dark,  Mirsa  dead 
asleep  by  me.  I  struck  a  light — I  always  had  matches  and  a 
candle  close  at  hand.  It  was  three  o'clock.  But  Mirsa 
seemed  to  sleep  like  a  dead  man,  his  eggs  sat  so  heavy  upon 
him  ;  so,  as  was  usual,  I  had  to  wake  him  instead  of  him  me. 
He  lay  in  an  opposite  corner,  and  two  or  three  other  men 
covered  the  rest  of  the  little  space  near  the  door. 

And  now  for  the  capital  of  Persia,  We  were  off  at  four. 
It  was  moonlight  and  cold,  and  no  streak  of  morning  for  a 
long  time ;  our  track  still  over  the  brown  plain,  now  more 
barren  than  ever.  A  bare  and  stony  desert,  no  signs  of  any 
city  anywhere ;  it  seemed  impossible  to  believe  that  there 
could  be  one. 

Morning  began  slowly  to  break,  grey  to  spread  out  over  the 
starred  sky.  We  were  going  east :  a  high  bank  of  mountains 
was  in  front,  the  grey  light  was  spreading  up  behind  them, 
and  gradually  a  golden  hue  with  it  Teheran  lay  at  the  base 
of  that  mountain  line ;  but  we  were  still  some  ten  miles 
away.  The  mountains  were  magnificent  in  outline,  and  one 
of  them,  more  backward  than  the  rest,  rose  up  a  mighty  cone 
of  snow  into  the  golden  sky.  This  was  the  mountain  of 
Demavend,  the  highest  peak  in  Persia,  very  nearly  as  high  as 
Mont  Blanc.  The  sun  rose.  A  village  or  two,  marked  by  a 
few  trees  in  the  dreary  plain,  both  on  the  right  and  left  were 
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passed,  and  the  ruined  mud  remains  of  several  more,  and  then 
far  in  front  a  confused  form  of  many  habitations,  and  trees, 
and  minarets  :  and  that  was  Teheran.  But  alas !  the  nearer 
we  got  to  it  the  more  meagre  everything  seemed.  It  was  the 
worst  approach  to  a  capital  I  had  ever  beheld. 

The  road,  still  a  mere  sandy  track,  was  flanked,  as  we  drew 
nearer,  by  mud  walls,  which  were  hideous,  and  which  protected 
arid  gardens  with  a  few  trees  in  them,  while  donkeys  with- 
out number,  and  camels,  were  passing  along  it  to  and  fro. 
And  now  we  n  eared  the  gate,  and  the  sand  grew  deeper. 
We  crossed  a  draw-bridge,  we  saluted  a  ragged-looking 
sentry, — but  stay,  what  a  droll  picture  we  presented  !  I  first, 
on  a  poor  grey  steed,  a  very  Rosinante  in  appearance,  worked 
almost  to  skin  and  bone,  muffled  up  in  my  huge  brown  cloak, 
voluminous  enough  to  bag  three  of  me,  great  jack-boots 
reaching  up  to  my  knees,  and  at  top  an  old  Scotch  cap, 
covered  white,  with  a  high  pile  of  calico  upon  it,  a  revolver 
in  my  holster,  a  long  bowie-knife  in  my  girdle,  and  a  heavy- 
thonged  whip  in  my  hand ;  followed  closely  by  my  Sancho, 
my  Mirsa,  on  another  little  steed,  he,  too,  muffled  up,  his 
head  wrapped  tightly  round  in  a  white  neckerchief,  looking 
as  if  just  from  the  surgeons,  bowie-knife,  too,  in  his  girdle, 
heavy-thonged  whip  in  his  hand,  and  the  Russian  club 
hanging  from  his  holster;  and  then  the  chappar,  a  wiry- 
looking  fellow,  seated  between  the  portmanteaus,  with  my 
carpet  stretched  across  over  them :  and  so  we  entered 
Teheran. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TEHERAN — CITY  OF  RAGES — CITIES  OF  REFUGE — GREAT 

WEDDING  BANQUET. 

Persia  has  changed  its  capital  many  times ;  most  of  its 
chief  cities — Hamadan,  Shiraz,  Tibriz,  and  lastly,  Ispahan — 
have  served  it  as  such  at  some  period. 

Teheran  has  scarcely  been  honoured  with  that  title  for 
much  more  than  a  century,  but  its  site  is  badly  chosen  for  a 
capital — an  inland  city,  on  no  river,  and  far  from  many  parts 
of  the  Empire  ;  but  it  was  chosen  at  the  whim  of  the  present 
dynasty  of  Shahs,  that  they  might  be  nearer  their  own  kith 
and  kin — nearer  their  own  tribe,  whence  they  had  sprung. 

It  was  a  small  town,  of  no  name  or  note,  before  the 
court  came,  but  now  it  is  much  increased,  though  it  has 
little  that  is  grand  about  it  —  an  immense  assemblage  of 
poor,  low  houses  and  narrow  streets,  but  with  scarcely  one 
single  fine  building  amongst  them.  Its  position,  however, 
lying  at  the  edge  of  a  vast  sea-like  plain,  backed  by  a  semi- 
circle of  mountains,  is  very  fine;  but  what  it  wants  is  water, 
a  river  flowing  by  it,  and  then  its  situation  would  be  superb. 

I  stayed  here  eleven  days.  An  Irishman  took  me  in, 
welcoming  me  gladly.  I  soon  found  him  out  in  the  European 
quarter.  We  went  straight  there.  His  house,  two  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor,  no  second  story — there  is  scarce  such 
a  thing  in  Teheran — and  looking  into  a  small  oblong  garden, 
or   courtyard.     I   found   him   in   bed — no   disgrace,   it  was 
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hardly  eight  a.m.  A  tap  at  his  glass  door,  and  an  English- 
man was  announced  to  him  by  his  batchar.  What !  and, 
rubbing  his  eyes,  he  stared  hard  and  long  at  me  as  he  lay 
swaddled  up  on  the  floor.  I  was  certainly  a  droll  figure  to 
open  suddenly  sleepy  eyes  on.  At  last,  however,  he  was 
sure  I  was  no  sham,  and  so  greeted  me  accordingly,  bidding 
me  rest  a  moment  outside  till  he  had  shaken  himself  up,  and 
he  would  be  with  me.  Well,  his  other  room  was  immediately 
at  my  disposal,  one  solitary  chair  standing  in  it ;  and  there  I 
stayed  all  my  stay  with  my  new  friend,  everything  comfort- 
able and  civilised  enough,  knives  and  forks  again,  a  table  and 
chairs,  but  beds,  of  course,  on  the  floor. 

After  breakfast  I  called  on  our  consul,  Mr.  G ,  and 

found  there  a  letter  from  home,  which  did  me  good,  and  it 
was  lucky  I  got  it,  as  not  unfrequently  the  couriers  are 
robbed ;  even  while  I  was  there,  the  last  English  one  home- 
ward-bound was  stopped  near  Tibriz,  and  also  the  last 
Russian. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  taken  by  my  friend  to  see  the 
city.  We  went  straight  away  to  the  bazaars.  He  told  me 
I  had  reached  Teheran  just  in  time.  Great  festivities  were 
shortly  to  take  place.  The  cause  of  all  this,  a  grand  wedding. 
The  marriage  of  the  son  of  the  Minister  of  War,  by  name 
Zirget  Chickshee  Bashee,  that  is,  Zirget,  head  of  the  King's 
body-guard,  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Shah.  There 
were  to  be  great  public  entertainments  for  eight  days. 
The  father,  the  Minister  of  War,  had  already,  I  was  told, 
bought  up  all  the  wax-candles,  and  all  the  rice  that  could  be 
found  in  the  bazaars — the  former  for  the  fetes  and  illu- 
minations, the  latter  to  help  feed  all  that  might  come  to 
his  house,  night  or  day,  during  that  time,  for  his  house  would 
be  open  to  all  comers.  So  the  inhabitants  were  to  rise  from 
their  lethargy,  to  leave  their  carpets  and  pipes,  to  rejoice  and 
make  merry  for  eight  days. 
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The  bazaars  are  very  fine,  and  are  the  chief  feature  of  the 
city,  far  surpassing  those  of  either  Constantinople  or  Cairo. 
They  are  laid  out  with   a  certain  attempt  at  regularity  in 
long   streets  or   lanes  which  lead   to   one  centre,  and    wide 
enough  for  eight  or  ten  persons  to  walk  abreast  in.     Long 
shady  lanes,  roofed  over  with  brick  arches,  and  thus  rendered 
cool  and  pleasant ;  but  they  are  rather  sombre,  light  being 
let  in  at  regular  intervals  through  holes  in  the  centre  of  the 
roofing.     It  is  here  that  all  the  merchants  sit,  here  are  all  the 
shops,  here  all  the  traffic  goes  on,  here  is  all  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  the  city.     Long  rows  of  merchants — miles  of  them 
— sedately    crouched    on     their    carpets    in    their    recesses 
smoking  the  chibouque  or  the  kale5n,  and  with  every  kind 
of  ware  behind  and  around  them,  and  almost  looking,  till  you 
go  up  and  speak  to  them,  as  though  made  up  of  wax,  or 
carved  in  painted  stone.     No  pressing  of  goods  officiously 
upon  you  as  you  pass  by,  but  an  apparently  lazy  indifference 
to  everything;   and  so  you  push   along  through   a  motley 
throng  with   sometimes   donkeys  and  sometimes   horses,  to 
jostle  you — a  troop  of  donkeys  heavily  laden,  dripping  wet, 
with  water-skins,  and  you  are  squeezed  into  a  recess,  nolens 
volefiSy  almost  toppling   over  the  sleepily  smoking  Persian. 
'Wallah!'  he  exclaims,  and  with  a  salaam  you   are  away 
again  ;  or  you  hear  a  guttural  shriek  behind  you,  a  sudden 
*  Clear  the  way  !*  and  a  noble  decked  in  silks  and  satins  comes 
sailing  down  on  his  sleek  Turkoman  steed  with  a  score  or 
so  of  followers  all   round  him,  which  completely  blocks  up 
the   passage.     He   passed,    and    you    emerged ;    it   is   then 
perhaps   a   great   blue   coverlet   enshrouding   a   grand   lady 
riding    cross-legged   on    her    palfrey  or    mule,  with    black 
eunuchs  and  slaves  as  a  retinue  ;  and  so  shriek  follows  shriek, 
either  before  or  behind  you,  for  something.     There  are  also 
wide  courts  that  open  out  from  these  lanes,  with  rows  of  the 
best    shops    and    richest    merchants    round   them — retired, 
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pleasant  courts  for  business,  with  oFten  a  lai^e  pool  of  water 
in  the  midst,  and  sometimes  a  few  trees  and  borders  of  shrubs 
and  flowers. 

The  common  streets  present  the  same  appearance  as 
other  Eastern  towns,  all  very  uninteresting  and  dull ;  no 
windows,  nothing  but  long  dull  lines  of  bare  mud  walls,  with 
a  low  door  in  them  at  intervals  ;  sometimes  they  are  roofed 
over  for  shade,  but  only  in  a  rough  temporary  way,  with 
sticks,  pieces  of  old  matting,  or  branches. 


Teheran. 


The  European  or  Frank  quarter,  where  I  lodged,  is  the 
most  respectable-looking  portion  of  the  city.  The  mam 
street  there  is  of  fair  width,  big  enough  in  fact  to  run  a 
carriage ;  the  houses  are  of  latter  size,  and  whitewashed, 
and  one  has  frequent  views  into  sheltered  gardens,  with 
water  and  trees  in    them.    These   belong  chiefly  to    the 
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English  Legation,  but  some  to  Greek  merchants  and  rich 
Indian  Parsees. 

So  I  followed  my  friend  along  several  of  these  dull 
streets,  and  then,  making  our  way  slowly  through  the  cool  and 
almost  unending  bazaars,  sounding  like  a  beehive  with  a  gentle 
hum,  we  at  length  emerged  in  a  small  square,  with  a  fountain 
in  its  midst,  and  tame  ducks  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
water.  This  square  had  three  good  arched  entrance-ways 
into  it  from  different  quarters  of  the  bazaars,  and  on  its 
remaining  side  another,  a  gateway,  which  conducted  up  a 
straight  dusty  lane.  That  was  the  way  to  the  citadel,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  more  we  had  reached  the  grand  portal  which 
led  at  once  into  the  great  square. 

This  is  Teheran's  acropolis,  its  Kremlin,  but  a  poor 
approach  certainly,  a  meagre  dusty  lane.  The  gateway  is 
of  very  Oriental  appearance,  inlaid  with  coloured  tiles  in 
curious  patterns  all  over,  and  looking  as  if  made  out  of 
porcelain.  This  citadel  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  but  cut 
off  from  it  by  a  deep  ditch  and  high  walls  which  run  round 
it  It  contains  everything  official — ^the  Shah's  palace,  and 
everything  belonging  thereto;  his  harem  and  gardens  and 
squares  ;  all  government  offices,  civil  as  well  as  military,  and 
various  streets  and  other  buildings  besides.  Here  it  is  that 
the  supreme  dreaded  power  sits,  that  which  causes  all  life, 
that  is,  all  heads,  to  hang  by  a  thread. 

So  over  the  fosse  by  a  drawbridge,  through  the  arch- 
way,  and  then  we  were  standing  in  the  great  square.  On 
the  opposite  side  is  the  main  entrance  into  the  palace  and 
gardens  of  the  Shah,  and  around  us  government  offices.  But 
what  offices?  Only  low  insignificant  buildings,  looking 
almost  like  booths.  Eastern  things  can  seldom  be  measured 
small  enough  by  English  words,  and  one  is  generally  led  far 
astray  by  picturing  too  much  from  them. 

In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  a  slightly  raised  platform, 
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with  four  cannon  standing  upon  it — one  of  them  of  enormous 
size,  and  very  curiously  shaped  ;  but  the  woodwork,  the 
wheels,  and  the  frame,  rendered  it  perfectly  harmless ;  they 
were  so  crazy,  so  old,  and  so  worm-eaten,  that  it  could  never 
be  moved,  or  fired  from.  The  Persians,  I  was  told,  are 
afraid  to  take  it  down  to  remount  it,  lest  when  down  they 
should  never  be  able  to  set  it  up  again. 

In  other  parts  of  the  grand  square  preparations  were 
being  made  for  the  festival — many  little  coloured  oil-lamps 
were  nailed  into  different  patterns,  and  also  hung  from 
strings  which  were  stretched  about  from  side  to  side.  Ako 
poles  and  boarding  were  being  set  up  for  the  letting  off  of 
the  fireworks. 

It  was  just  sunset,  my  friend  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder.  *  Look,'  said  he,  *  you  will  now  see  a  crack  regi- 
ment, and  hear  a  band.'    An  instant  more,  and  that  crack 

« 

regiment,  or  rather  only  a  company  of  it,  marched  in  with 
its  band  of  kettle-drums  at  its  head.  But  what  a  set !  In 
they  came  without  order ;  no  marching,  but  pell-mell,  all  of 
a  heap  into  the  square.  Each  had  a  bayonet  in  his  hand,  and 
was  dressed  in  a  short  dirty  blue  jacket,  and  very  big  bag^ 
white  trousers  ;  and  these  were  picked  troops  of  the  Shah ! 
They  made  a  pretence  to  form  line,  but  a  zig-zagged  curve 
served  instead,  and  they  talked  and  shuffled,  and  moved 
all  the  time,  and  the  officers  looked  every  whit  as  bad,  quite 
as  careless,  quite  as  dirty,  as  the  men.  It  was  strange  they 
had  not  improved  more,  as  they  had  had  several  French  officers 
in  their  army  for  months,  whose  express  purpose  it  was  to 
drill  them.  The  raw  material  was  good  enough,  wiry  cut- 
throat fellows  every  one  of  them  ;  all  they  wanted  was  dis- 
cipline. And  their  band  needed  improvement — it  was  a 
roaring  of  bad  trumpets,  like  mules  braying,  alternating  with 
a  thunder  of  twenty  cracked  kettle-drums. 

And  so  I  stood  in  the  grand  square,  and  presently  several 
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grandees  passed  through  it,  rich  in  their  long  robes,  and 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  pedestrian  followers.  Also  a  lady- 
came  by  riding  her  mule,  with  her  little  daughter  following 
on  a  donkey,  and  two  black  men  before  her  to  clear  the  way, 
and  so  passed  the  big  and  the  little  blue  coverlet  with  the 
red  boots  dangling  down,  and  just  one  strip  of  white  calico 
before  the  face,  with  a  small  square  of  very  thick  white  lace 
let  into  it  for  a  grating.  Next  came  a  gay  hawking  party, 
Persia  in  the  present  time  just  returned  from  the  chase,  they 
and  their  horses  bedecked  in  gay  colours,  the  two  foremost 
men  bearing  each  a  female  goshawk  on  his  wrist. 

But  this  was  Persia,  also,  in  the  olden  time.  Hawking  is 
no  new  pastime.  Ahasuerus  had  his  chief  falconer.  In  the 
first  chapter  of  Esther  and  tenth  verse  we  read,  *On  the 
seventh  day,  when  the  heart  of  the  king  was  merry  with 
wine,  he  commanded  Mehuman  (which  means)  his  master  of 
the  commissariat ;  Biztha,  his  minister  of  war  ;  Harbona,  his 
master  of  the  robes  ;  Bigtha,  his  commissioner  of  woods  and 
forests  ;  and  Abagtha,  \  his  commissioner  of  irrigations  ; 
Zethar,  his  minister  of  finance  ;  and  Carcas,  his  chief  falconer 
— the  seven  chamberlains  who  served  in  the  presence  of 
Ahasuerus  the  king.'  Such  is  the  true  rendering  of  those 
words,  as  I  learnt  from  our  consul,  Mr.  Rassam  at  Moosul, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  linguists  and  scholars  of  ancient 
languages  in  the  East. 

But  it  was  sunset,  the  day  was  fast  closing  in,  and  we 
wended  our  way  back  to  our  lodging  through  the  long  and 
fast  darkening  bazaars. 

And  now  one  word  about  mine  host,  a  native  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  a  young  man  little  over  thirty,  who  had  come 
out  to  make  his  fortune  somehow.  This  he  was  luckily 
commencing  to  do,  for  he  already  held  the  office  of  chief 
doctor  and  surgeon  to  the  Persian  army ;  but,  as  he  said,  it 
vas  not  necessary  to  be  very  learned  to  do  this,  though  it 
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required  some  cleverness  and  tact  in  the  doing.  He  also 
gave  lectures  twice  a-week  at  the  college — the  college  which 
is  the  Oxford  of  Persia,  and  situated  near  the  citadel. 

This  day  {Nov.  3,  Saturday)  was  his  morning  for  lec- 
turing; so  as  he  had  no  objection,  I  went  with  him.  He 
lectured  early.  At  half-past  eight  we  were  there.  There 
was  nothing  very  collegiate  in  the  appearance  of  the  place — 
a  range  of  low  buildings  round  a  square,  which  was  laid  out 
in  walks,  with  borders  of  flowers  between,  and  had  a  large 
pool  of  water  in  the  centre.  The  buildings  were  very  in- 
significant-looking, one  story  high,  but  painted  in  every 
colour,  and  all  the  way  round  ran  an  arcade,  supported  by 
light-blue,  airy-looking  pillars.  This  college  showed  that 
some  progress  was  making  in  the  land,  but  it  is  the  Shah 
who  is  the  mainspring,  and  he  is  in  advance  of  his  people. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  are  in  the  college,  or 
rather  were  when  I  was  there,  all  day-boarders,  some  very 
young,  not  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  They 
had  five  European  teachers  amongst  them,  who  instructed 
them  in  the  various  sciences — Astronomy,  Geology,  Che- 
mistry, &c. — and  especially  engineering ;  but  of  languages,  in 
French  only ;  no  Latin  or  Greek  finds  place  there.  English 
and  Russ  used  to  be  taught,  but  latterly  the  Shah  has 
stopped  even  these,  so  it  is  all  French,  for  *  French  now,*  says 
the  Shah,  *  will  go  anywhere.' 

Forty  students  have  lately  been  sent  to  Paris  to  study 
there,  and  to  bring  back  to  their  countrymen  European  ways 
and  notions.  And  now  my  friend  began  to  hold  forth,  having 
seated  himself  at  a  desk  in  one  of  the  class-rooms,  and  fifteen 
students  had  come  in  and  squatted  themselves  down  on  a 
carpet  below  him.  One  of  them  was  a  prince,  and  all  the 
rest  were  the  sons  of  Khans,  /.^.,  gentlemen.  They  were 
young,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two,  or  so.  He  held  out  to 
them  m  Persian,  all  gibberish  to  me,  and  the  lecture  was  on 
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the  properties  of  oxalic  acid.  They  seemed  very  attentive 
and  interested,  far  more  so,  I  think,  than  I  should  have  been, 
and  they  are  far  cleverer,  my  friend  said,  than  one  would  take 
them  to  be. 

On  reaching  our  lodging  again,  we  founds  a  crowd  of 
patients  there,  awaiting  the  inspection  of  the  doctor.  All 
to  be  doctored  gratis,  and  all  suffering  from  disease  of  the 
eyes.  This  is  a  most  common  affliction,  caused  by  exposure 
and  the  sudden  changes  of  the  climate  from  heat  to  cold. 
However,  my  friend  quickly  overhauled  them,  giving  but  a 
passing  look  at  each  closed  peeper,  and  then  treated  all  of 
them  alike,  with  a  watery-looking  lotion  for  application,  and 
so  they  went,  and  we  fell  to  breakfast,  for  which  we  were 
ready  enough. 

In  the  afternoon  I  saw  Teheran's  arsenal,  or  rather  its 
foundry  for  making  guns ;  but  such  a  small  manufactory, 
near  to  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  not  much  war  in  the  nation 
one  could  easily  see,  it  looked  more  like  a  foundry  for  child's 
play.  Two  small  yards,  surrounded  by  almost  empty  sheds,  in 
one  yard  a  good  many  wooden  mountings  for  cannon,  in  the 
other  several  men  making  percussion-caps,  which  manufacture 
was  being  taught  them  by  a  Frenchman.  A  machine  for  the 
purpose  had  been  lately  imported,  and  the  Frenchman  was 
busily  working  it,  the  Persians  looking  on  and  doubtfully 
helping,  the  Frenchman  sacrfd  them  all,  and  said  how  slow 
they  were  learning  anything  Europeans  taught  them. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  I  remained  quiet  all  the  morning, 
in  the  afternoon  took  a  walk  through  the  thronged  bazaars  as 
far  as  the  great  square.  Saw  here  the  Shah's  body-guard,  the 
very. best  troops  of  the  empire,  who  would  fight  as  long  as 
life  lasted  in  them  ;  but  they  were  a  sorry  set  to  behold. 
They  were  dressed  in  short  blue  jackets  and  very  loose, 
blood-red  trousers,  some  wearing  boots  and  some  shoes,  all 
dusty  and  dirty,  evidently  never  having  been  blackened,  and 
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with  tall,  black  lambskin  caps  on  their  heads.  Their  band 
was  the  same  trumpet-bray  and  kettle-drum  roar  as  before. 

That  evening  I  dined  with  the  Russian  secretary,  to  whom 
I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  Russian  consul  at 
Resht.  I  met  several  other  Russians  there,  and  French  was 
the  language  spoken.  The  Russians  do  not  live  in  the  Euro- 
pean quarter,  but  in  that  part  of  the  city  called  the  citadel. 
Some  years  ago  the  Persian  population  suddenly  fell  upon  all 
the  Russians  in  the  place,  including  their  ambassador,  and 
massacred  them.  Since  then,  by  command  of  the  Czar, 
houses  have  been  apportioned  to  them  in  the  citadel ;  the 
Czar,  on  that  occasion,  taking  the  opportunity  of  making  it 
a  casus  belli,  though  the  Shah  did  his  best  to  appease  him ; 
but  he  wanted  a  deeper  slice  into  the  Caspian  Sea  provinces, 
and  so  no  beheading  would  suffice.  War,  however,  was  not 
actually  declared,  the  Shah  knew  the  end  would,  in  either 
case,  be  the  same,  and  so  drew  in  his  frontier  line. 

Nov,  Sth,  Monday. — First  went  with  my  friend  again  to 
the  college,  and  then  he  took  me  to  see  the  palace,  the  chief 
entrance  to  the  gardens  being  through  the  great  gateway  in 
the  great  square ;  but  there  is  nothing  imposing  in  the  gate- 
way, a  large,  gingerbread-coloured  structure,  with  small  apart- 
ments over  the  entrance,  and  the  sides  of  the  doorway  orna- 
mented with  arabesque  work  in  stucco.  Hence  up  an  almost 
straight  avenue  of  tall,  poverty-stricken  firs,  and  fine  tulip- 
trees,  with  borders  of  flowers  and  tanks  of  water  on  each  side. 
We  reach  the  palace,  which,  like  everything  else,  is  very 
different  from  what  one  would  expect  it  to  be.  It  consists 
only  of  three  state  apartments,  or  reception-rooms,  on  a 
second  floor,  a  chief  centre  one,  and  two  minors  at  the  sides. 
It  is  in  the  chief  centre  one  that  the  Shah  sits  on  state  occa- 
sions, surrounded  by  his  chief  men  ;  and  all  ambassadors  and 
subjects  do  obeisance  in  full  view  before  him  in  the  garden, 
for  there  is  no  wall  on  that  side  to  those  three  rooms ;  the 
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roof  is  supported  by  pilasters,  and  curtains  draw  down  before 
them.  Below  these  rooms  are  shops  where  the  various  palace 
workmen  ply  their  trades ;  thus  there  is  a  curious  medley  of 
them,  the  carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  the  jeweller,  the  butcher, 
the  baker,  the  grocer,  and  many  others — for  every  one  finds 
a  place  there. 

The  building  stands  on  fine  slabs  of  white  alabaster,  the 
walls  painted  white  and  worked  in  arabesque  stucco.  Under 
the  overhanging  roof  there  was  a  curious  ribbon-width  of 
painting,  representing  chiefly  hunting  subjects  and  other  out- 
door scenes.  The  Shah  just  then  was  away,  gone  out  that 
morning  to  inspect  5000  camels,  which  were  starting  with 
commissariat  stores  for  his  troops,  then  fighting  against  the 
Turkomans. 

I  looked  into  several  other  courts  and  palaces  near  :  there 
are  quite  clusters  of  courts  and  small  palace-houses ;  some  of 
them  official  residences,  others  his  harems,  the  homes  of  his 
wives  and  children.  Just  before  this  reception-palace,  in  a 
small  pool  of  water  in  the  garden,  I  noticed  a  number  of 
feggots  of  strong  ash  saplings  soaking,  which  my  friend  told 
me  were  ash  plants  for  bastinadoing  :  speedy  justice  here,  he 
said ;  not  much  going  to  law  at  any  time  ;  at  one  word  a 
man  is  bastinadoed,  at  another  away  with  him,  and  his  head 
goes. 

That  evening  the  illuminations  and  fireworks  were  to 
begin,  to  continue  nightly  for  eight  days  ;  but  towards  sunset 
a  thunderstorm  broke  suddenly  over  the  city.  Very  vivid 
indeed  were  the  lightning-flashes,  and  it  poured  with  rain. 
We  were  sitting  in  our  little  room  at  dinner  tite-d-tite^  and 
made  up  our  minds  that  nothing  would  be  done ;  presently, 
however,  Bomb,  bomb,  bomb,  went  the  cannon.  No,  they 
would  not  be  daunted ;  they  were  firing  off"  in  the  grand 
square.  Nov,  $th,  Gunpowder  Plot  Day !  It  sounded  all 
right.     We  snatched   up  our  cloaks  and  were  off",  and  the 
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storm  was  nearly  over.  However,  it  was  twenty  minutes' 
walk,  and  we  were  too  late,  though  we  could  see  the  bright 
light  above  the  street  walls,  and  streams  of  sparks  darting  up 
now  and  then,  but  when  we  reached  the  citadel  gate  it  had 
all  ceased,  and  we  met  a  dense  crowd  returning. 

The  next  day,  Nov.  6th  {Tuesday)^  I  began  by  breakfast- 
ing with  Mons.  D ,  a  Frenchman,  an  interesting,  well- 
informed  man,  who  had  collected  quite  a  museum  of  antique 
firearms  and  odd  Persian  things.  Afterwards  I  took  a  ride 
with  him,  and  we  left  the  city,  and  went  the  entire  circuit  of 
its  huge  mud  walls.  These  walls  present  a  very  bold  front, 
and  are  protected  by  a  deep  fosse,  but  a  couple  of  cannon  in 
any  part  would  of  course  very  soon  knock  a  hole  through 
them.  In  one  place  a  small  platform  projected.  That  was 
the  beheading-spot,  my  friend  said ;  there  the  criminal, 
condemned  at  a  word  but  an  hour  before,  steps  out,  and 
standing  up  by  his  executioner  on  those  few  rickety  planks, 
at  one  fell  swoop  his  head  rolls  off,  and  tumbles  down  into 
the  ditch  below. 

The  day  was  showery,  and  we  had  several  times  to  seek 
shelter.  Rain  was  much  needed :  with  the  exception  of 
yesterday's  storm,  it  was  the  first  that  had  fallen  for  seven 
months.  By-and-by  we  passed  the  high  mud  walls  of  an 
immense  ice-house  some  two  hundred  yards  from  the  city. 
This  ice  is  easily  supplied  in  winter  from  the  mountains. 
Yesterday's  storm  had  already  capped  the  range  with  snow, 
though  just  now,  on  account  of  clouds,  nothing  could  be  seen 
of  them.     At  parting,  as  we  entered  again  the  city,  I  made 

an  appointment  with  Mons.  D to  go  with  him  to  the 

site  of  the  ancient  city  of  R^  on  the  morrow. 

Spent  the  evening  at  the   house   of   our   ambassador, 

Mr.  A .     Went  there  after  dinner,  and  met  most  of  the 

English  Legation.     I  found  them  busily  playing  billiards  in 
a  room  set  apart  for  that  purpose :  no  ladies.    It  seemed  the 
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usual  resort  of  an  evening.  Our  countrymen  always  manage, 
somehow  or  other,  to  sport  both  indoors  and  out  in  much  the 
same  way  as  at  home.  It  must  have  been  some  labour  and 
cost  getting  out  that  grand  billiard-table  so  far. 

Nov,  Jth^  Wednesday, — Breakfasted  with  our  vice-consul, 

Mr.  G ,  and  then,  according  to  appointment,  joined  Mens. 

D ,  and  went  off  with  him,  on   a  sprightly  Turkoman 

steed,  to  visit  the  ruins  of  RAges,  or  Re.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  city  to  which  Darius  fled  when  pursued  by  Alexander 
from  Ecbatana,  which  latter  city  was  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Hamadan.  The  ruins  of  R^  are  situated  about  five 
miles  from  Teheran,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  plain,  on  the  spurs 
of  the  mountain  line.  It  was  a  beautiful  ride,  the  mountain- 
tops  partly  clouded,  but  the  glorious  great  cone  of  Demavend 
seen  occasionally  towering  up  grandly  high  above  the  clouds. 
This  mighty  peak  is  most  beautiful  in  form,  almost  appearing 
to  taper  to  a  point.  It  is  always  crested  with  snow,  which 
even  in  summer  streaks  its  steep  sides. 

In  one  hour  we  had  reached  the  site  of  the  old  city  of 
bygone  days,  and  my  friend  pointed  out,  on  the  bare 
brown  plain,  several  long  stretches  of  rubbish  mounds  which 
had  once  been  walls,  and  in  some  parts  near  the  mountains 
long  ruined  masses  of  them  still  standing.  But  that  is  all — 
all  excepting  one  solitary,  curious  brick  tower.  The  walls 
are  of  unbumt  brick,  built  of  enormous  thickness,  and 
strengthened  by  watch-towers  at  regular  intervals.  The  city 
was  divided  into  several  separate  portions,  or  districts,  which 
may  still  be  perceived  by  the  lines  of  crumbled  walls  which 
intersected  it.  This  arrangement  was  probably  for  defence 
in  case  of  siege,  so  that  should  one?  part  of  the  city  be  taken 
another  portion  might  remain  intact.  In  size  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  about  one  league,  or  three  miles,  square.  The 
tower  which  still  stands  is  of  most  singular  and  beautiful 
form,  perfectly  unique  in  style,  being  the  only  one  of  this 
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character  known  to  exist.  It  is  built  in  well-wrought  brick, 
and  though  round  in  shape  is  constructed  in  a  series  of 
difficult  acute  angles — a  zig-zag  of  eight  in  number,  standing 
on  an  octagonal  base.     Two  doorways  lead  into  it,  the  one 

opposite  the  other  ;  and  there  used  to  be,  Mons.  D told 

me,  some  finely  preserved  cuneiform  inscription  over  one 
portal,  but  that  is  now  quite  obliterated.  There  was  also  a 
running  inscription  in  the  same  character  all  round  the  present 
summit,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  that  now  remains ;  the 
rest  of  it  had  lately  disappeared,  probably  removed  to  adorn 
some  public  or  private  European  museum.  The  interior  of 
the  building  is  quite  empty — a  mere  shell  from  top  to 
bottom. 

There  were  two  other  towers  just  distinguishable  from  this 
place  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  but  my  friend  assured 
me  they  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  visiting.     In  the  vast 

plain,  just  rising  above  the  dead  level,  Mons.  D pointed 

out  to  me  several  small  hills.  These  are  very  interesting,  as 
having  been  raised  by  man  to  serve  as  watch-points  and 
beacons  over  the  great]  plain. 

A  small  modem  town  occupies  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
site  of  the  old  city  R^,  and  its  gilded,  glittering  mosque-dome 
rises  up  conspicuously  above  a  thick  belt  of  very  g^een  trees 
and  gardens.  This  town  is  renowned  as  being  the  chief  of 
the  places  of  asylum  or  refuge.  It  was  interesting  to  see 
a  city  of  refuge,  a  place  appointed  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  three  Jewish  cities  in  olden  time,  *  that  the  slayer  that 
killeth  any  person  unawares  may  flee  thither :  and  they  shall 
be  your  refuge  from  the  avenger  of  blood  *  (Josh.  xx.  3) ;  and 
so  we  find  this  city  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  that  the  man- 
slayer  or  criminal  of  any  kind  may  fly  in  thither  and  be  safe. 
Such  may  fly  there,  and  live  in  the  mosque  and  houses  ad- 
joining, which  are  built  specially  for  that  purpose,  and  may 
go  unmolested  into  the  streets  of  the  place,  but  not  beyond 
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them.  There  are  also  other  places  of  refuge  in  Persia  :  all 
mosques  are  considered  such,  but  the  mosque  of  the  Shah  in 
Teheran  is  considered  so  par  excellence ;  also,  the  stables  of 
the  Shah  are  a  sanctum,  but  only  so  long  as  the  fleer  thither 
has  his  head  beneath  the  head  of  one  of  the  Shah's  horses.  It 
is  a  strange  old  custom  ;  but  still,  in  a  land  where  there  is 
little  law — or  rather  where  every  man,  according  to  oppor- 
tunity, takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  according  to  his 
own  fashion  executing  speedy  vengeance  on  one  he  supposes 
to  have  injured  him — it  is  easy  to  see  the  necessity  of  it.  It 
is  a  means  of  giving  time  to  the  supposed  criminal  or  debtor, 
perhaps  an  innocent  man  ;  but  if  he  is  a  real  criminal,  and 
has  committed  some  grave  crime,  even  these  refuge-places  are 
insufficient  to  protect  him,  for  by  command  of  the  Shah, 
except  in  the  Shah's  mosque,  he  may  always  be  dragged  out 
from  anywhere. 

We  now  turned  our  horses  homewards  towards  Teheran. 
The  view,   however,  was  so  lovely,  looking  back  over  the 

town  half  hid  in  trees,  that  Mons.  D dismounted  from 

his  horse,  and  tying  him  to  a  tree,  resolved  to  make  a  sketch 
of  it  He  would  be  detained  some  twenty  minutes,  so  I 
resolved  to  gallop  off  towards  the  glittering  dome.     I  had  no 

intention  at  the  moment  of  going  far,  as  Mons.  D had 

warned  me,  but  I  so  soon  reached  the  city  gates — the  city  of 
refuge  that  I  rode  in,  and  nearly  lost  my  way  in  the  maze  of 
streets  afterwards.  I  galloped  on  till  I  got  very  near  to  the 
golden  dome,  but  I  hardly  stopped  a  moment ;  men  were 
collecting,  and  I  did  not  at  all  like  their  appearance ;  so  I 
rode  hard  back  by  another  line  of  streets,  and  was  very  glad 
when  I  was  safe  out  through  the  gate  again.     On  reaching 

Mons.  D I  found  he  had  become  quite  anxious.     The 

place,  he  said,  was  a  very  bad  one,  and  it  was  very  seldom 
any  European  had  ventured  alone  within  its  walls. 

And  now  the  day  was  closing  in.     It  was  nearly  sunset, 
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and  the  varying  shadows  over  the  plain  and  on  the  snowy- 
mountains  were  most  beautiful.  It  had  been  a  splendid  day 
throughout.  Our  way  back  to  the  capital  was  varied  with 
trains  of  horses,  donkeys,  and  camels  meeting  us ;  and  once 
we  were  passed  by  a  long  line  of  horsemen,  pilgrims  from 
some  far  distant  saint's  tomb,  I  don't  know  where,  but  many 
days'  journey  off,  somewhere  Bokhara  way.  All  looked  as 
though  they  had  had  a  rough  time  of  it,  endured  much  hard- 
ship, both  horses  and  men.  They  were  a  curious  lot,  many 
of  them  armed  to  the  teeth  with  long  spears,  pistols,  and 
guns,  and  several  of  them  bearing  flags.     And  so  we  entered 

the  city  gate.     Mons.  D left  me,  and  I  again  reached  my 

lodging. 

Mine  host  at  this  moment  was  putting  on  his  best 
uniform  toggery  for  dinner. 

*  Be  quick  !  *  said  he  ;  *  here  is  a  letter  for  you  ;'  and  he 
handed  me  a  bit  of  paper  rolled  up  like  a  spell  which  was 
lying  on  the  table.  *  It  is  from  the  Minister  of  War,'  he  added  ; 
*  I've  had  one  too.  It  is  an  invitation  to  a  grand  banquet 
this  evening,  and  all  Europeans  are  invited.' 

The  letter  was  in  Persian  of  course.  Luckily  I  had  an 
interpreter  in  him,  and  this  is  the  exact  translation  : — 

*  Illustrious  Friend, 

*  On  the  occasion  of  the  f&te  of  the  nuptials  of 
the  daughter  of  the  Shah,  tlu  Shah,  with  him  that  is  called 
Chicksee  Bashee,  son  of  the  Sapassala,  please  God  you  will 
bring  your  Excellency  to  eat  some  bread  and  to. drink  some 
sherbet  on  Wednesday  evening,  which  is  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-third,  in  the  garden  of  the  palace  of  the  citadel,  to  the 
house  of  the  Sapassala. 

*  It  is  quite  evident  you  will  not  spare  yourself  the  trouble 
of  doing  this  thing. 

'  EiN  EL  MuLK  (1.  e.  The  Eye  of  the  State).' 
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The  invitation  had  been  sent  to  every  European,  English^ 
French,  and  Russian,  in  the  city ;  all  were  requested  not  to 
spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  appearing  at  the  humble 
repast  of  bread  and  sherbet  that  evening.  Yes,  that  very 
evening  at  half-past  five !  So  there  was  no  time  for  parley  ; 
hurry-scurry,  in  fact,  was  the  word,  and  out  with  my  black 
suit  reserved  for  special  occasions.  Ready  in  half  an 
hour,  off  we  rode  to  the  Legation,  and  there  found  the 
other  English  just  assembled,  perhaps  a  dozen  of  us  in  alL 

We  started,  each  on  horseback,   Mr.  A ,  her  Majesty's 

ambassador,  first,  and  we  following  in  long  line  down  the 
dark  narrow  streets  and  through  the  darker  bazaars,  then 
across  the  small  place  with  its  duck-pond  in  the  centre,  up 
the  straight  dusty  lane,  and  so  reached  the  gateway  to  the 
citadel,  and  finally  entered  the  grand  square.  The  place  was 
fast  filling  with  people,  and  we  halted  to  see  the  fireworks, 
which  were  instantly  to  begin. 

We  dismounted,  and  were  shown  up  into  a  box,  or  small 
apartment,  which  had  been  prepared  for  us  close  adjoining  to 
the  palace  gateway.  The  next  box  to  ours,  over  the  gate- 
way, was  set  apart  for  the  Shah,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  did 
not  come.  Facing  us,  on  the  other  side  the  square,  a  few 
great  words  in  Persian  dots  and  twirls  were  inscribed  in 
white  letters  on  a  huge  black  board  just  above  the  other 
gateway,  and  stood  out  distinct  and  clear  in  the  lurid  glare  of 
a  blue  light  below  it,  helped  out  by  the  thousands  of  little 
oil-lamps'  twinkle,  and  the  words  were,  *  May  it  be  lucky ! ' 
alluding  to  the  marriage  ;  and,  doubtless,  all  hearts  responded 
Amen.  And  so  there  was  a  great  crowd  below,  the  whole 
square  filled  with  people,  and  soldiers  were  formed  in  long 
lines — a  belt  as  it  were — round  the  firework  position.  The 
people  stood  quiet ;  there  was  no  yelling,  no  shouting,  only  a 
hum ;  and  those  Easterns  would  have  probably  stood  quiet 
there    till   morning.      Numberless   little  coloured   oil-lamps 
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gave  out  a  gentle  shine  above  them,  and  here  and  there 
a  bigger  lamp,  which  only  made  darkness  look  blacker  else- 
where. 

The  oil  lamps  were  suspended  in  long  lines  from  strings 
stretched  across  from  pole  to  pole,  from  roof  to  roof,  from 
house  to  house.  And  now  bomb !  bomb !  went  off  the 
cannon,  then  kettledrums  began  to  beat,  and  fifty  trumpets, 
with  one  simultaneous  bellow,  to  roar.  Suddenly  twenty 
rockets  and  more  shot  up,  and  wheels  big  and  little,  fixed  in 
patterns,  spun  round,  while  sparks  and  flame  flew  everywhere. 
Blue  lights  blazed  on  every  side,  and  the  whole  place  shone  in 
a  ghostly  glare.  Suddenly  all  would  be  dark,  excepting  for 
the  long  thin  threads  of  coloured  oil  lamps,  then  suddenly  all 
would  be  light  with  five  or  six  craters  of  blue  belching  out 
at  once  their  ghastly  flame.  Then  up  went  squibs,  then 
danced  crackers,  and  there  were  shouts  of  merriment  as  they 
burst  among  the  people.  Then  came  the  pretty  part,  a 
stream  of  fire-balloons  sailing  up,  up,  and  up,  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty  of  them,  rising  gently  one  after  the  other,  a  red, 
a  blue,  a  green,  and  so  on,  through  all  the  colours, 
diminishing  gradually  as  slowly  they  rose,  till  at  last  it  was 
hard  to  tell  them  from  the  stars.  And  now  all  was  over,  the 
crowd  quickly  melted  away,  and  we,  mounting  our  horses, 
rode  on  to  the  palace  of  the  War  Minister  to  dine. 

Dismounting  we  entered  a  large  courtyard,  and  on  the 
right  was  a  long,  dim  vista  of  trees,  where  were  orange- 
gardens  and  pools  of  water,  the  whole  lit  up  with  a  countless 
number  of  little  lamps  twinkling  like  a  million  of  glowworms 
among  the  branches,  and  prettily  danced  the  twinkles  in  thc: 
fountains  and  pools. 

We  were  conducted  to  a  boudoir;  two  small  rooms 
furnished  half  European,  half  Eastern,  having  broad  divan 
kind  of  sofas  round  the  walls  and  a  few  chairs.  Here  were 
congregating  all  the  Europeans  of  the  place,  and  as  it  was  a 
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special  banquet  to  Europeans,  so  everything  was  tried  to  be 
done  European  fashion. 

We  were  about  fifty  in  all,  and  nearly  everyone  but 
myself  being  in  some  military  or  diplomatic  capacity  wore 
uniform. 

Several  great  Persian  nabobs  were  also  there,  amongst 
them  our  host,  the  Sapassala  (Minister  of  War),  but  not  yet 
the  Chickshee  Bashee  (his  son). 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  out  we  all  went  into  the 
garden,  then  up  a  short  flight  of  steps.  We  entered  a  gor- 
geous saloon,  but  oh !  what  a  candle-blaze,  a  saloon  all  gilt 
and  all  glitter,  with  these  myriads  of  candles  stuck  in  and 
hanging  out  from  everything. 

One  long,  narrow  table  stretched  before  us,  spread  out  in 
thoroughly  Western  way,  dishes,  and  plates,  and  forks,  and 
knives,  decanters,  glasses,  and  spoons,  laden  too  with  every  sort 
of  viand,  every  delicacy  that  the  realm  of  Persia  could  produce, 
and  heavily  stored  with  decanters  of  light  wine ;  but  the  dishes, 
the  plates,  the  forks,  the  knives,  and  all  other  Western  et- 
cetera, one  wondered  where  they  had  all  come  from.  Had 
the  Shah  a  particular  reserve,  or  had  an  envoy  been  sent  ex- 
pressly to  Europe  ?  The  chairs,  too,  where  were  they  from  ? 
for  we  all  sat  on  chairs  to  the  table,  the  Persians,  no  doubt, 
terribly  hating  the  new  plan,  and  so  the  feast  began  and  so 
the  feast  went  on  ;  but  oh,  those  knives  and  forks  !  how  often 
did  the  Persians  lay  them  down  and  quietly  take  as  usual  to 
their  fingers. 

By-and-by  a  band  in  the  garden  struck  up,  a  capital  band 
too,  a  French  one;  it  belonged  to  the  few  officers  there  who 
teach  the  army  drill ;  would  that  they  could  teach  them 
music  into  the  bargain,  but  no,  chacun  d  son  goAty  and  Euro- 
pean music  won't  go  down.  The  Persians  don't  like  it,  they 
even  said  so.  Ten  minutes  after  the  Persian  one  began,  and 
the  Persians,  one  and   all   began   clicking  their  fingers   in 
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ecstasy,  but,  oh,  horror !  it  was  Resht  tom-tom  sing-song  over 
again :  so  it  was  the  French  band,  and  then  the  Persian, 
alternately  for  the  next  hour. 

The  view  was  strangely  pretty,  looking  out  through  the 
windows,  for  all  that  side  of  the  saloon  was  open  window 
from  roof  to  floor.  We  looked  out  upon  the  garden  of 
oranges,  with  its  glitter  of  little  lights  innumerable  among 
the  trees,  out  upon  a  sea  of  people,  for  it  was  open  house  to 
all,  kneeling  in  long  rows  feasting  underneath  them. 

We  then  had  dancing,  but  dancing  only  d  la  Persian,  a 
dancing-boy  came  and  went  through  his  whirling  and  twirl- 
ing in  the  garden  close  in  front  of  our  open  windows,  with 
the  blaze  of  our  candle-light  full  upon  him  ;  and  so  the  dinner 
ended,  and  we  rose  and  descended  again  to  the  boudoir,  and 
we  sat  there  talking,  smoking  kaleons,  and  drinking  coffee 
and  tea  till  nearly  ten. 

What,  then,  was  the  sigpial  for  departure?  We  had  no 
carriages  ordered  to  come  round,  and  all  our  horses  stood 
ready  near  the  gate.  Our  host  himself,  the  Sapassala,  at  last 
made  the  move.  This  was  Persian  etiquette,  and  then  the 
move  became  general,  so  all  of  us  went  up  to  him  in  turn,  and 
shook  him  in  European  fashion  by  the  hand,  combining  it 
with  a  salaam,  a  touch  of  the  head  and  heart  at  the  same 
time.  Then  we  bowed  to  the  rest,  a  little  first  cousin  of  the 
Shah  being  amongst  them,  a  nice-looking  lad  of  thirteen.  A 
mob  of  menials  received  us  outside,  and  hunted  out  with 
some  difiiculty  for  each  of  us  our  steeds,  though  good  Mirsa 
stood  ready  with  mine ;  and  so  we  went  our  way  back,  thread- 
ing slowly  through  the  twisting  streets,  now  almost  as  still  and 
deserted  as  the  tomb. 

Nov,  StA,  Thursday. — This  morning  I  breakfasted  with 
a  French  gentleman  who  took  photographs.  We  afterwards 
adjourned  to  his  back  yard,  set  up  his  little  apparatus,  and 
Mirsa  was  taken,  Mirsa,  wondering  mightily,  but  as  proud  as 
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a  peacock  to  be  done,  setting  himself  up  stiff  as  a  deal  board, 
pipe  in  mouth,  against  the  bright  wall. 

This  gentleman  had  many  Persian  views  in  his  album,  and 
one  there  was  of  the  Shah  dressed  in  his  mongrel-looking 
garb,  half  European,  half  Eastern,  in  a  richly-embroidered 
tunic  coat  and  white  trousers,  black  lambskin  cap,  with  a 
blaze  of  brilliants  in  its  front,  and  his  waistband,  sword  sheath. 


and  strap  also  dazzling  with  them.  He  stood  by  a  chair,  one 
hand  upon  it  He  considered  it  a  mark  of  progress  and 
civilisation,  and  he  would  be  taken  so,  and  in  no  way  else,  my 
friend  said.  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  roaming  about 
the  city,  lounging  slowly  through  the  cool  bazaars,  making 
various  purchases,  and  buying  things  for  home. 

In  the  evening  it  was  fireworks  again,  and  the  next  night 
io,  and  then  these  marriage  festivities  ended. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MY  ENGAGEMENT  OF  ALI — RIDE  TO  RAMADAN — TOMB  OF 

ESTHER  AND  MORDECAI. 

I  HAD  already  been  nine  days  at  Teheran,  and  a  restless 
feeling  was  gradually  creeping  over  me  to  start  again. 

My  intention  had  been  to  return  to  Europe  by  Tibriz, 
Tiflis,  or  Erzeroom,  and  thence  down  the  Black  Sea  to  Con- 
stantinople, but  I  now  wanted  to  see  more,  had  a  hankering 
to  go  down  to  Ispahan.  It  was  a  long  and  dangerous 
journey,  and  as  I  could  not  get  any  other  European  to  go 
with  me,  and  moreover  found  that  I  must  return  to  Teheran, 
I  reluctantly  gave  it  up. 

There  was  one  other  course  open  to  me,  and  that  was,  to 
go  right  across  Persia  to  Bagdad,  visiting  Hamadan  on  my 
way,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  Shushan  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
reputed  tomb  of  Esther  is  there.  Thence  from  Bagdad  to  the 
site  of  old  Babylon,  and  afterwards  Nineveh,  then  across  the 
lower  part  of  Asia  Minor  by  Aleppo  to  the  Mediterranean. 
And  this  was  the  journey  I  determined  on  ;  it  seemed  to  me 
by  far  the  most  interesting,  though  a  ride  of  about  1500  miles. 
I  next  counted  my  money  store,  to  see  if  I  had  the  where- 
withal to  do  it,  and  I  seemed  to  have  plenty  still  in  my  girdle 
of  gold,  but  then  came  another  question,  what  if  I  were 
robbed?  There  were  many  very  dangerous  parts  in  the 
route,  and  especially  1 50  miles  of  desert,  Arab  territory  near 
Bagdad.     So  I  took  this  precaution  :  50/.  of  my  hoard  I  paid 
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into  the  hands  of  our  vice-consul,  Mr.  G.,  and  obtained  through 
him  an  order  for  that  sum  on  a  Greek  merchant  in  Bagdad. 

And  now  for  a  servant.  Must  I  take  Mirsa  again  ?  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  had  made  inquiries  for  another 
man  in  vain,  there  was  no  such  a  being  as  a  dragoman  in  the 
place,  no,  not  even  one  in  the  land,  scarce  a  man  amongst 
them  spoke  anything  but  Persian.  Well,  1500  miles  of 
journey  to  be  mute  all  the  way,  to  be  wrapped  up  for  two 
months  in  one's  own  thoughts,  was  not  particularly  encourag- 
ing, but  I  hoped  I  might  soon  learn  more  Persian. 

So  next  morning,  Friday,  November  gthy  I  went  to  Mr.  G., 
our  vice-consul,  and  told  him  my  intention.  I  had  gone  to 
him  that  an  agreement  might  be  officially  made  between  Mirsa 
and  myself,  that  he  might  be  bound,  as  far  as  it  was  possible 
by  paper,  to  take  good  charge  of  me,  also  to  fix  what  sum  I 
should  pay  him,  and  likewise  the  bonus  he  should  receive  at 
the  end,  provided  he  gave  me  satisfaction.  Such,  then,  was 
arranged,  a  paper  drawn  up,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
affix  to  it  our  marks  or  our  names.  But  just  at  this  juncture, 
in  entered  the  consul's  own  servant.  *  Sir,'  he  began  in 
English, '  there  be  Persian  man  down  below,  just  come  in  to 
see  gentleman.  He  speak  English ;  he  travelled  very  much 
with  English  gentleman ! '  Who  could  this  be  ?  How  very 
strange !  But  we  must  see  him.  So  Mirsa  was  sent  off  on 
an  errand  into  the  bazaars,  and  at  once  we  ordered  up  the 
new  man. 

Salaam,  and  he  bowed  low.  Another  Mirsa  to  look  at, 
only  thicker  and  stronger.  He  could  speak  English  a  little, 
for  he  began  in  it ;  but  the  consul  soon  checked  him,  and 
they  got  on  Persian.  He  had  just  reached  the  city  from 
Shiraz,  had  heard  of  an  Englishman  wanting  a  servant  while 
in  the  bazaars,  and  had  at  once  come  down  to  the  consul's. 
He  had  been  servant  some  time  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  ; 
had  been  in  India  with  English  there;  had  been  the  very 
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journey  I  was  meditating  several  times ;  and,  moreover,  he 
had  good  recommendations  as  to  honesty  and  faithfulness, 
and,  as  I  have  said  before,  spoke  broken  English,  and  Turkish 
also. 

How  kindly  providential !  He  seemed  just  the  man  I 
wanted,  sprung  up  just  at  the  very  moment.  How  could  I 
then  but  feel  it  to  be  another  overruled  mercy }  Praised  be 
the  Lord  for  His  goodness  and  for  His  protecting  and 
shielding  hand  over  me !  Mirsa,  in  truth,  had  never  been 
this  journey ;  nor  could  he  sp^ak  Turkish,  which  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  from  Bagdad  ;  in  fact,  it  would  have  been 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  if  even  possible,  to  have  got 
through  with  him.  Well,  it  ended  thus, — in  ten  minutes 
more  poor  Mirsa  returned  and  found  himself  supplanted, 
but  a  small  present  soon  consoled  him. 

The  name  of  my  new  man  was  Agha  Baba,  but  I  mistook 
the  sound  and  called  him  always  Ali.  He  informed  me  that 
Joe  had  been  the  name  he  had  usually  gone  by  among  my 
countrymen  ;  but,  *  Joe,  Joe,*  I  couldn't  do  it, — the  name 
applied  to  him  seemed  absurd.  To  fancy  such  a  man  a  Joe 
was  to  me  an  impossibility.  A  sunburnt,  swarthy  Asiatic, 
with  large,  coal-black  eyes  and  a  nose  of  the  high-arched, 
true  Persian  kind,  a  beard  closely  cut  and  a  moustache,  long, 
wiry,  and  thin,  and  this  was  the  man  I  had  to  put  my  trust 
in  ;  and  though  all  Easterns  are  proverbially  thieves  and  liars, 
yet  in  him  I  can  truly  say  I  found  a  firm  and  trustworthy 
friend. 

It  was  a  grand  thing  at  last  having  a  man  I  could  talk  to, 
however  little  that  talk  might  be ;  and  I  must  confess  that, 
for  some  days,  I  had  much  difficulty  in  understanding  him, — 
not  his  words  only,  but  his  pronunciation,  and  he,  on  his  part, 
me.  '  Ear  now  no  good,'  he  said  in  extenuation ;  *  littel, 
understand  too  much  good,'  meaning  that  he  would  under- 
stand much  better  in  a  little  time, — I  hoped  so,  indeed     But 
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I  found,  nevertheless,  that  instead  of  his  attaining  to  better 
English,  I  descended  easier  to  his  mongrel  tongue. 

Speaking  about  language,  it  is  remarkable  how  very  many 
Persian  words  correspond  in  sound  to  our  own  ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  both  the  Saxon  and  the  Celtic  are  largely 
derived  from  this  Persian  source.  I  used  often  to  ask  Ali  the 
Persian  for  this  thing  or  that,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
so  many  with  a  most  unmistakable  Saxon  ring  in  them, 
thus : — 


Father 

Pedder. 

Calf 

Garf. 

Mother 

Madder. 

Horse 

Asp. 

Brother 

Biradda. 

Orange 

Narenje. 

Daughter    . . . 

Daucter. 

Hog 

Hog. 

Eyebrow     ... 

Abro. 

Star 

Starra. 

Lip 

Loob. 

Teeth 

Dedan. 

Door 

Darr. 

To  rob 

Rube^dan. 

Balcony 

Bellahamey. 

To  stand    ... 

Istandan. 

Good 

Hubb. 

Mouse 

Monch. 

Bad 

Bat 

Young  man  . 

Giowan. 

Cow 

Gow. 

That  afternoon  I  went  with  Ali  to  the  bazaars  to  buy 
such  things  as  we  wanted  for  our  journey.  I  was  much 
amused  at  his  shrewdness,  and  in  his  apparent  care  that  I 
should  not  be  imposed  on.  *  Persian,*  he  would  say,  *  he  no 
good,  make  Englishman  gib  too  much  plenty.'  But  the 
fashionable  way  of  proceeding  in  buying  goods,  is  not  to  go 
yourself  to  the  bazaars,  but  to  have  a  selection  brought  to 
your  house  for  inspection  ;  it  is  not  considered  etiquette  to  be 
seen  shopping,  a  Persian  of  rank  rarely  does  so.  There  are 
men  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  call  at  houses  and  inquire 
what  things  are  wanted,  and  then  visit  the  shops  and  bring 
back  a  collection.  I  bought  many  things  in  this  way  at  my 
lodgings, — presents  for  home,  shawls,  work-boxes,  precious 
stones ;  but  I  never  stood  on  ceremony  either,  and  lounged 
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through    the    bazaars,    haggling    and    buying  as   I   had   a 
mind. 

And  now  I  was  sauntering  slowly  through  with  Ali ;  and 
presently  we  met  a  band  of  trumpets,  and  kettledrums,  and 
soldiers  crowding  up,  filling  entirely  the  arched  passage,  and 
these  were  followed  by  a  number  of  great  men  in  their  long 
robes.  All  this  was  a  procession  to  do  honour  to  the  young 
bridegroom,  the  Zirget  Chickshee  Bashee,  who  was  amongst 
them.  He  was  only  a  lad  of  sixteen,  very  short  and  stumpy, 
dressed  in  a  golden  star-spangled  robe,  and  he  walked  be- 
tween two  Persian  grandees,  who,  with  one  hand  under  each 
arm,  bore  him  on  ;  and  this  stripling,  if  his  name  meant  any- 
thing, was  the  head  of  the  King's  body-guard !  Then  squeezed 
by  a  mob  of  the  lowest  class,  some  obscenely  dancing,  others 
playing  tambourines  and  drums,  and  all  making  a  great  noise  ; 
and  this  was  the  public  parade  of  the  bridegroom.  The 
wedding  took  place  the  night  before,  and  he  was  now  on  his 
return  from  the  bath. 

A  marriage  is  consummated  by  the  bridegroom  going  on 
horseback  with  all  his  followers,  accompanied  by  a  fearful 
band  of  music — all  manner  of  outlandish  instruments — ^to  the 
house  of  his  bride  at  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  and  then,  after  a 
short  religious  ceremony,  she  is  mounted  on  another  steed 
covered  over  from  head  to  foot  with  splendid  robes,  her  lord 
very  probably  having  never  yet  seen  her  face,  and  is  taken 
back  with  him  to  his  home. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  know  what  was  the 
cost  of  the  trousseau  of  this  lady — this  Shah's  daughter. 
No  less  than  30,000  tomans,  or  15,000/.,  as  report  said. 
But,  be  it  noted,  it  is  not  her  father  who  supplies  the  ward- 
robe, as  with  us,  but  the  father  of  the  bridegroom.  The  father 
of  a  bride  gives  nothing,  and  even  receives  a  large  dowry  in 
return.  This  works  well.  Daughters  are  prized,  not  put  out 
of  the  way  as  in  China — drowned  like  kittens  in  a  tub.     In 
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■*rt  "zsz  c'cir:^.  It  -w^s  -.ttv  :)cr:Toking.  axxl  at  last  I 
lc-5t  niv  temc^er  -sTth  hin,  telling  hira  that  it  was  he  who  wanted 
to  Stay  an'-ther  n£ght  crrcr  fr:  the  cftj*.  I  doabt  though,  after 
all,  :f  he  -aere  t:^  blame  :  Tr.\-  zrier.^  said  it  was  lust  as  alwa^-s 
with  thetr..  aad  I  had  better  now  give  it  up.  But,  no :  ha\ing 
fixed  t^  ^c,  I  wcrjid-  Ar.d  at  last,  clatter,  clatter !  and  they 
did  come  It  ^as  nine  p.m..  and  no  doubt  the  chappar 
thought  that,  with  an  angr>'  word  and  perhaps  a  cut  across 
his  shoulders,  he  would  be  allowed  to  return  again  to  his 
stables  in  peace  ;  but  no,  dark  though  it  was,  we  saddled  and 
loaded,  and  were  off,  notwithstanding. 

I  hoped  to  get  out  to  the  first  station  by  midnight,  and 
so  rest  there.  But  it  could  not  be.  On  we  plodded  through 
the  dark  streets.  We  reached  the  city  gate, — it  was  closed  ! 
There  was  no  help  for  it, — we  were  locked  in.  I  could  not 
now  go  back  to  my  friend  again,  to  thrust  myself  upon  his 
hospitality,  so  we  rested  in  an  execrable  post-house  till  day 
dawned,  not  far  from  the  gate. 

At  5.30  next  morning  we  were  in  the  saddle,  but  found 
▼ate  still  closed,  and  would  be  till  the  first  streak  of  grey 
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dawn  came.  We  did  not  wait  long,  and  during  those  few 
minutes  I  got  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  draught  of  goat's  milk, 
which  was  being  sold  by  a  man  under  the  archway.  Two  or 
three  other  peasants  too,  with  their  asses,  were  waiting,  and 
partook  of  tea  like  ourselves.  And  now  the  big  dusty  gate 
creaked  open,  and  we  three, — self,  AH,  and  Chappar, — were 
the  first  that  morning  through  it 

But  it  all  seemed  so  strange  to  me  just  then.  I  almost 
felt,  Was  it  I  myself  ?  Was  I  really  at  Persia's  capital }  Was 
I  really  starting  out  on  that  cold  grey  morning,  starting  out  on 
such  a  journey }  My  two  odd  companions,  were  they  real, 
or  after  all  was  it  only  a  dream*?  Still  there  was  a  smack  of 
reality  in  it — something  very  real  in  the  cold,  something  very 
real  in  the  horse  that  was  under  me  ;  and  as  I  turned  round, 
and  looked  back  on  those  mud  walls  and  towers,  it  was  not 
without  a  touch  of  sadness,  as  there  were  kind  friends  there  I 
had  left  behind.  Once  or  twice  only  we  stopped  for  a 
moment  before  quite  clear  of  the  suburbs  at  small  booths  of 
mud  by  the  wayside,  resting-places  for  the  traveller  to  smoke 
in.  We  did  not  dismount,  but  the  kaleon  was  held  up  to  us 
as  to  others  at  the  door,  and  we  each  took  three  long  draws 
of  smoke,  felt  stifled,  paid  the  smallest  copper  coin  of  the 
realm,  and  pushed  on. 

And  now  it  was  a  broad  stretch  of  brown  plain  for  miles, 
and  I  soon  found  Ali  to  be  far  more  active  and  determined 
in  his  ways  than  his  predecessor  Mirsa  had  been.  The  view 
looking  back  was  grand.  Teheran  had  already  almost  faded 
out  of  sight,  but  there  rose  up  behind  the  gradually  receding 
snow-capped  mountains  and  the  glorious  cone  of  Demavend. 
We  passed  by  villages  constantly — poor  places,  almost 
always  of  mud,  generally  walled,  and  often  surrounded  by 
trees.  We  crossed  several  small  streams,  thin  rivulets  from 
the  mountains,  which  were  all  and  everything  to  the  parched 
plain. 
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It  was  about  thirty  miles  to  the  first  change,  and  we 
reached  the  welcome  menzil-door  at  9.30,  it  having  been 
a  quick  ride  of  three  and  a  half  hours.  Here  we  stayed  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  refresh,  Ali  quickly  spreading  down 
my  carpet  in  the  yard  under  the  mud  wall,  and  with  praise- 
worthy alacrity  making  me  tea  and  cooking  me  eggs.  I 
already  began  to  like  him,  he  was  so  willing  and  ready  to 
please.  He  informed  me  that  six  men  were  lying  in  a  house 
close  by  nearly  dead,  having  been  attacked  ferociously  when 
lying  asleep  on  the  roadside  a  few  hours  before,  and  were 
stripped  of  everything.  So  it  did  not  seem  we  were  in  a  very 
safe  country  to  travel  in,  so  near  the  capital  too. 

Our  next  stage  was  one  of  thirty-five  to  forty  miles.  Off 
then  again ;  but  wretchedly  bad  nags  were  given  us  to  do  it 
on,  and  neither  lashing  the  chappar  or  them  had  much  effect 
on  either.  Our  road  had  become  more  undulating,  lying 
over  a  wild  desert  tract,  and  continued  so  for  some  hours, 
sometimes  flat,  sometimes  hilly,  and  we  met  many  long 
strings  of  camels.  We  passed  several  ruined  caravanserais — 
enormous  places,  which  bespoke  of  more  traffic  in  former 
times.  A  caravanserai  is  a  government  halting-place  for  all 
those  who  travel  with  their  own  beasts  who  are  not  going 
post  as  we  were,  and  these  are  generally  placed  at  intervals 
of  twenty  miles  or  so  along  the  main  roads.  We  had  now 
descended  into  a  wide,  flat  valley,  with  a  stream  running 
sluggishly  along  its  bottom,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with 
mud  villages.  These  villages  were  not  all  of  them  walled, 
and  some  of  them  were  entirely  deserted  and  ruined.  The 
valley  looked  fertile,  the  land  well  irrigated  through  narrow 
channels  cut  from  the  main  stream.  I  was  very  thirsty,  and 
we  stopped  for  a  moment  to  drink.  But  '  Water  no  good,' 
said  Ali.  He  was  right :  it  was  impregnated  with  salt. 
The  crops,  I  saw,  were  com,  and  cotton,  and  melons,  but 
not  a  tree  visible  anywhere. 
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At  5.30  we  reached  the  next  station,  the  sun  just  setting. 
Quickly  I  rolled  off  my  horse,  and  into  a  small  mud  room, 
dark  as  pitch,  a  few  feet  square,  the  same  as  always ;  and 
then  Ali  bundling  down  my  carpet  in  a  corner,  I  threw 
myself  upon  it,  kicking  off  my  jack-boots,  and  arranging  my 
little  canteen  by  my  side.  Twenty  minutes  more,  and  Ali, 
by  the  light  of  a  dim  lamp  and  a  sluggish  dung  fire,  had 
boiled  the  water ;  and  then  it  was,  *  Zur,  you  like  take  chi  ? 
Water  too  much  hot '  (for  I  had  dozed  off  in  the  interim). 
But  the  water  was  horribly  salt  and  bad,  there  was  no  other, 
and  I  was  feverish  and  thirsty;  so  it  was  miserable  work 
indeed.  Presently  the  chief  man  of  the  village  stepped  in, 
salaamed  me,  and  squatted  with  several  more  round  the  low 
fire  near  me.  He  had  prepared  his  coming  by  a  present 
which  savoured  of  ancient  days.  It  was  a  tray  piled  up  with 
pomegranates  and  melons,  and  a  very  acceptable  gift,  though 
I  feared  eating  much  of  the  melons,  and  Ali  himself  fore- 
warned me,  *  Zur,  dat  no  good  from  Ingleesh  eat  too  much 
plenty,  werry  doan  you.'  He,  however,  and  the  other  men 
finished  them.  But  here  I  fell  back,  with  one  hand  on  my 
revolver  in  my  girdle,  and  slept,  and  when  I  woke  again  it 
was  one  hour  after  midnight,  and  the  men  gone. 

Nov.  13,  Tuesday, — An  hour  more  and  we  were  on  horse- 
back again.  The  night  was  splendid,  bright,  beautiful  stars, 
but  the  road  very  stony  and  broken,  and  we  had  to  trust  all 
and  everything  to  our  little  horses.  It  was  dangerous  work, 
and  they  were  continually  stumbling,  we  feared  also  losing 
the  track  altogether.  After  a  little  time  down  came  the 
horse  of  the  chappar ;  he  was  leading,  and  had  got  into  a 
hole  at  the  side.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  it,  but  presently  he 
floundered  out,  and  we  groped  on  again.  We  longed  for 
morning ;  I  was  well  wrapped  up  in  cloaks,  but  still  it  was 
very  cold. 

At  length  day  began  slowly  to  dawn,  the  stars  paled 
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gradually,  things  about  began  faintly  to  get  clearer,  and  by- 
and-by  I  could  see  we  had  reached  another  flat  plain  bounded 
by  low  mountain  hills. 

Large  flocks  of  sheep,  black,  and  white,  and  brown,  were 
browsing  the  almost  invisible  dry  tufls  of  grass,  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell  how  they  lived. 

At  last  we  wound  up  the  hills.  Day  had  well  broken, 
the  sun  risen,  and  we  passed  many  peasants  and  troops  of 
donkeys  going  down  to  the  plain,  several  dead  ones,  too, 
rotting  by  the  wayside.  This  was  no  uncommon  sight,  so 
that"  no  one  can  say,  *  Have  you  ever  seen  a  dead  donkey  ?* 
in  this  land.*  Dead  animals  are  left  to  the  fowls  of  the  air 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  sides  of  our  path  would  be 
often  strewn  with  bones,  the  whitened,  well-picked  ones  of 
horses,  asses,  or  camels.  By-and-by  a  bend  in  the  hills,  a 
hollow,  and  we  entered  a  small  village,  and  here  was  our  wel- 
come station. 

It  was  a  prettier  spot  than  usual,  a  little  stream  of  water 
trickled  by  it,  there  were  a  few  trees  near,  and  patches  of  com 
springing  up,  and  it  commanded  a  magnificent  prospect  over 
the  plain. 

Time,  9.30  a.m.  I  flung  myself  down  upon  my  mats  under 
the  shade  of  a  low  mud  wall,  and  was  soon  drinking  cups  of 
tea,  eating  flat  bread  cakes,  and  gulping  down  six  eggs. 

I  was  now  throwing  myself  back  for  a  snooze,  when 
several  odd-looking  men  came  up  and  grouped  themselves  in- 
quisitively round  me.  They  looked  me  interestingly  over, 
and  then  pointed  shyly  to  my  revolver.  *  Hubb,  hubb,* 
(Good,  good)  I  said,  and  staggered  them  all  not  a  little  with 
bang,  bang,  bang,  bang,  bang,  firing  its  five  shots  into  the 
wall  opposite  me. 

•  One  was  reminded  of  that  verse  in  Jeremiah  concerning  Jehoiakim, 
king  of  Judah,  '  He  shall  be  buried  ^-ith  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and 
cast  forth  beyond  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.'  (Jer.  xxii.  19.) 
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They  were  ready  to  worship  the  little  firearm  after  that, 
and  me,  too,  its  possessor.  Salaam,  salaam,  Ingleesh  big 
man,  as  Ali  explained  what  they  said.  They  evidently  be- 
lieved it  would  go  on  firing  for  ever  in  an  Arabian  Nights' 
sort  of  way,  and  I  verily  believe  that  not  a  thousand  of  them, 
with  that  in  my  girdle,  could  have  been  persuaded  to  come  on. 

Off  again  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  our  way  leading  up 
higher  among  the  hills,  barren  hills  of  narrow  upland  valleys. 
The  views  were  very  beautiful  sometimes. 

There  would  be  water  and  then  a  cultivated  patch  of 
green,  a  few  trees,  and  a  mud  village,  these  like  little  oases 
in  the  barren  ravines. 

We  continued  up,  higher  and  higher,  across  narrow  valleys 
and  over  brown  ridges,  the  views  grand  of  their  kind,  range 
behind  range  of  mountains  all  bare,  with  a  little  cultivated 
green  spot  in  the  valley  or  dotted  on  its  dark  side. 

We  were  descending  now ;  at  length  the  sun  set,  but  still 
we  rode  wearily  on.  How  long  those  next  hours  seemed ! 
would  the  stage  never  end  ?  I  appealed  to  the  chappar  by 
signs,  and  asked  him  how  much  longer.  He  held  up  one 
finger  for  an  hour,  and  then  marked  a  line  across  another — 
an  hour  and  a  half ;  oh  !  soon  done.  But  an  hour  and  a  half 
went  by,  and  still  we  were  not  there.  Still  he  held  up  a 
finger,  what  could  the  rascal  mean  ?  Persians,  like  Irishmen, 
seem  regardless  of  truth  at  such  times,  and  say  always  that 
thing  which  for  the  moment  they  think  will  please. 

By  this  time  it  was  starlight,  no  moon,  and  little  lights, 
like  glowworms,  could  be  seen  upon  the  hills,  small  villages, 
but  ambling  along  slowly,  we  passed  each  in  turn.  At  last, 
however,  the  right  village  did  come.  Everything  must  end 
some  time,  and  we  turned  in  through  its  winding,  silent  lanes, 
and  stood  thundering  at  the  menzil  door.  It  was  9.45,  so  my 
watch  said  ;  it  had  been  a  ten  hours*  stage,  probably  not  less 
than  fifty  miles. 
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H^ri  *±e  r-i' "iilcirr  rrccr  -vts  ibr«ne:  tie  entrance,  a  place 
-v-jurj  in:  :u:r:.  -r:dr  !iLr^  iremr^s  £i  tie  sides  and  no  door 
ii  ±e  Zxzrrzuiiii,  rnr  tt^^it  si^r^sc  tiat?  We  had  rest, 
TTi  T.-g:  fri  ir»i  :^:x  ini  r^er,  r:Ged  up  in  big  cloaks  in  a 
cniir  TT'.zz:  A_  z»:<e  ry  r:  i  tn:i=>=:t  I  'was  in  dreamland 

J  'jT  ij.  '"r.£jtr\Rir  — Vr  -SEirt  rDoming  at  five.  One 
buir  t.:  fiaii'ile.  j:«ii.  izji  rbsi  *  :'^  A  ride  over  mountata 
gr:cni  fCiI.  r'-^ir  hi:^  rSic^  ilr^.ifC  alZ  desert,  not  a  tree, 
icir:^  i^ic  i  ritii  .r  riLlti.-itL'rc:  B}'-^aad-by  a  distant  view 
of  i  fir  zi^-tir  ir  e  ir.  tii't  fir  zrza'L.  Triih  the  midday  sun  glis- 

After  i  tini  t*  iesosncei  frccn  the  hills,  and  entered 
cpcr.  irC'thfT  brz-arT.  r'.iir  -a^fth  w^illed  \-illages  dotted  upon 
it.  There  -a^ere  lir^e  ~:ck>  cf  sheep  browsing  on  the  dead 
gra«  ar-d  aI=-3  herds  of  carr.elsL  These  plains  are  very  green 
in  the  springtirr^e.  We  crctssed  several  times  the  almost  dry 
htA^  of  torrents,  sho-a-inc^  heaw  rainfalls  in  the  winter,  or. 
rather,  of  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  spring,  for  All  told 
mc  that  soon  all  this  district  would  be  bitterly  cold,  the 
gr«^>ijnd  covered  with  snow.  At  present  the  sun  was  very  hot, 
thou;;jh  the  nights  were  sharp  and  keen. 

The  country'  of  Persia  seems  to  be  chiefly  mountain  and 
plain,  probably  plains  of  great  richness  in  a  former  age,  but 
nov,'  V/c,  scorched  and  dr)*. 

Two  hours'  rest  under  the  mud  wall  of  another  wretched 
menzil  ;  AH  as  exceedingly  active  as  ever,  bustling  and 
floundering  about,  making  much  of  himself  before  everyone, 
and  also  much  of  me.  *  I  say  to  Pcrsan,  you  big  Inglese, 
you  big  man  ;'  and  it  was  astonishing  what  talismanic  effect 
those  few  words,  coupled  with  the  flourishing  and  cracking 
of  his  whip,  always  had.  We  then  track  on  over  the  broad 
expanse  of  plain  towards  the  high,  white-crested  mountain- 
^ine  in  our  front  The  city  of  Hamadan,  Ali  said,  lay  there 
t  its  base,  and  by  next  morning  we  hoped  to  reach  it 
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The  villages  were  not  always  walled,  and  we  sometimes 
passed  a  ruined,  deserted  one,  generally  on  a  conical-shaped 
hill,  with  ruined  mud  walls  and  towers,  while  a  more  modem 
one  clustered  near  its  base,  showing  the  greater  security  of 
these  times.  These  conical  hills,  partly  natural,  partly  dibris^ 
rose  up  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  marvellous  sites  for  de- 
fence they  must  have  been. 

The  villages  were  composed  of  dwellings  the  most 
wretched  that  can  be  imagined,  simply  square  blocks  of  mud 
to  look  at,  with  mud-domed  roofs  reaching  up  to  a  hole  in 
the  centre  for  the  smoke,  and  seldom  having  even  holes  for 
windows. 

Evening  drew  on,  and  the  cold  came  with  it.  The  sun 
set  gloriously,  sinking  behind  the  snowy  range  with  above  a 
bright  canopy  of  gold.  Our  horses,  by  comparison,  were 
good,  and  ambled  on  briskly. 

The  many  streams  of  water  we  passed  through  often 
looked  queer  and  deep  in  the  starlight,  and  once  we  had  a 
slight  adventure.  The  horse  which  was  carrying  the  chappar 
missed  his  footing  off  the  narrow  pathway,  and  fell  into  a  deep 
pool  of  water  at  the  side.  I  was  leading  at  the  time,  and  it 
was  wonderful  how  my  own  little  steed  had  threaded  by  it, 
along  the  almost  imperceptible  track,  for  it  was  very  dark,  and 
next  to  impossible  to  see  anything. 

A  great  splash  I  had  heard  behind  me,  and  on  looking 
back  I  could  dimly  see  a  horse  and  his  rider  floundering  in. 
AH  !  Ali !  but  it  was  the  chappar.  Alas  !  then,  for  the  can- 
teen, my  big  Russian  boots,  and  Ali's  small  bundle  of  clothes, 
but  that  was  all,  and  nothing  was  hurt,  and  the  horse  and  his 
rider  and  things  were  soon  out  again. 

It  was  then  a  cold  shiver  and  shake  for  them  both  for  4i 
bit,  but  we  reached  the  next  menzil  soon  after. 

Alas,   however,  for  the  lodging!     It  was  more  wretched 
han  ever.     No  room,  no  mud-hole  of  any  kind ;  it  was  now 
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only  a  stall  in  the  bad  stables.  The  stables,  too,  were  full, — 
horses  and  mules  in  every  stall  but  one.  That  one  was  pur- 
posely arranged  for  travellers,  having  its  floor  raised  two  feet 
above  the  others.  So  we  carpeted  down  there  on  a  divan  of 
brick,  and  Ali  kindled  a  fire.  It  was  a  foul  place  indeed. 
But  Ali  was  never  to  be  daunted ;  his  little  fire  was  soon 
burning  at  my  feet,  his  water  boiling,  the  canteen  opened  and 
ready ;  and  then,  in  his  usual  swaggering  way,  out  he  comes 
with,  *Now,  zur,  what  you  like  take.^  What  you  like  take 
you  have!'  But  his  words  were  mere  bombast,  it  was  only 
an  Eastern's  opening.     However,  sometimes  I  steadily  replied, 

*  Like  roast  beef,  Ali,  got  ?' 

*  Ah,  roast  beef  no  got  this  day !'  he  would  say. 

*  Well,  like  mutton,  Ali,  got  ?' 

*  Ah,  mutton  no  got  this  day !' 

*  Like  chicken,  Ali,  got  V 

*Ah,  chicken  no  got  this  day!'  and  so  it  would   end, 

*  Got  eggs.' 

This  was  his  usual  way,  and  nothing  that  ever  I  said  would 
break  him  of  it,  but,  with  a  soberer  look,  each  time  he  would 
begin,  *  Now,  sur,  what  you  like  take  ? '  as  before,  as  though 
he  had  really  every  delicacy  of  Persia  at  command.  In  this, 
instance,  however,  it  was  not  even  *  Got  eggs.'  It  was,  *  Got 
meat,'  which  sounded  better,  but  meat  which  turned  out  to  be 
something  indescribable,  rolled  up  in  balls  of  grease,  looking 
like  soap  which,  when  fizzing  in  the  fryingpan,  slowly  became 
converted  into  tough  pieces  of  flesh  of  some  kind,  soaked  in 
rancid  dripping. 

The  chappar  and  men  of  the  place  sat  round  us — an  outer 
circle — intently  watching  the  operations  in  the  dull,  almost 
stifled  lamp-light,  their  eyes  staring,  their  mouths  watering, 
waiting  for  the  remains  when  we  had  done,  then,  giving  them 
the  fryingpan,  short  and  speedy  work  did  they  make  of  the 
dripping.     Four  hours  now  for  sleep ;   but  the  horses  and 
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mules  were  too  noisy  with  their  continued  munching  and 
snorting. 

Off,  then,  at  two  a.m.  and  into  the  stariight  and  cold,  and 
we  plodded  slowly  on.  It  was  very  cold  ;  though  I  was  well 
wrapped  up,  every  coat  I  possessed  upon  me,  and  all  even 
did  not  keep  me  too  warm.  A  few  hours  more  and  we 
should  be  in  Hamadan — so  Ali  said,  and  the  words  were 
at  any  rate  cheering.  Our  road  still  lay  over  the  plain,  and  as 
the  grey  dawn  appeared  we  were  slowly  wending  up  hills  to 
higher  ground,  spurs  of  the  great  barriers  in  front  of  us. 
Morning  at  length  fully  came  ;  and  then,  just  as  the  sun  rose, 
a  splendid  view  was  opened  out  to  us, — we  were  beginning  a 
descent  into  a  valley  with  the  mighty  snow-mountains  tinted 
pink  in  the  sun's  rays  close  before  us.  It  was  exceedingly 
beautiful.  And  down  in  the  deep  valley  beneath  could  just 
be  discerned  the  old  city  of  Hamadan,  the  city  of  Darius  the 
Persian,  the  city  of  Esther  and  Ahasuerus,  lying  close  under 
these  gigantic  mountain  walls.  But  was  this  really  the 
ancient  site  of  Shushan  ?  So  it  is  supposed,  after  the 
recent  researches  made  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  having  been  Achmetha,  or 
Ecbatana.  (Ezra,  vi.  i,  2.) 

We  descended  a  steep  path  rapidly,  the  mountains  looking 
very  remarkable  in  their  icy  covering,  being  curiously  divided 
into  an  exact  half  by  the  snow-line ;  the  upper  half,  in  its 
mantle  of  white,  the  very  picture  of  cold  ;  the  lower  half,  in 
its  mantle  of  brown,  hot-looking,  tawny,  and  bare.  It  is 
intensely  cold  here  in  winter;  even  now,  though  only 
November  15  th,  there  were  a  few  flakes  of  ice  on  the 
pools. 

At  length  we  had  reached  the  valley, — plain,  I  might  call 
it>  for  though  narrow  here  where  the  city  is,  being  just  at  its 
commencement,  it  widens  out  rapidly  afterwards.  It  was 
planted  with  vineyards,  but  no  beauty  in  them  ;  each  fenced 
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in  by  high,  ugly  mud-walls,  with  streams  of  mountain  water 
conducted  in  rills  and  little  channels  to  thefn.  In  spring  and 
eariy  summer  all  must  look  green  and  lovely  for  a  short  time, 
but  now  everything  was  dried  up  and  the  leaves  of  the  few 
trees  were  gone.  The  city  is  fairly  surrounded  by  trees, — 
fairly  for  almost  a  treeless  land,  but  nearly  every  one  of  them 
poplars. 

On  nearing  it,  with  its  mighty  mountain-walls  tower- 
ing up  behind,  there  was  nothing  of  ancient  greatness  to 
see,  nothing  to  remind  one  of  grandeur.  Peasants  met  us 
coming  out  on  foot  with  their  horses  and  asses,  and  the  road 
still  a  mere  track,  a  deep  and  dusty  way. 

There  were  many  high  mounds,  quite  hills  of  old  rubbish 
and  ruin,  which  stretched  out  far  into  the  valley  from  the 
modern  town,  the  crumbled-down  remnants  of  ancient  glory, 
and  the  only  signs  of  it  that  do  remain ;  even  all  the  old 
stones  have  been  carried  away — used  up,  and  there  is  not  a 
vestige  of  a  building  of  olden  time. 

The  posthouse  was,  alas !  no  better  because  in  a  city.  I 
stayed  an  hour  in  its  dust  and  dirt  to  rest  and  eat,  and  then 
went  on  to  seek  out  our  British  representative.  He  was  an 
Arab,  and  acted,  partially  for  the  protection  of  merchants,  in 
that  capacity.  I  was  introduced  to  him  as  he  sat  on  a  divan  in 
the  bazaars ;  he  was  very  polite,  and  at  once  sent  two  men 
with  me  to  show  me  the  house  of  an  Armenian,  where  I  was 
comfortably  lodged. 

This  town  is  not  particularly  remarkable  in  appearance ; 
it  is  like  all  others,  a  huddle  of  mud-houses  and  narrow  streets 
— quite  a  labyrinth  of  the  latter,  and  its  bazaars  not  specially 
good.  In  the  market  for  fruit,  I  noticed  some  grape-bunches 
of  enormous  size,  several  of  them  more  than  a  yard  long, 
and  the  famed  cluster  from  Eshcol  came  to  my  mind.  I 
was  the  object  of  universal  regard  as  I  passed  along,  the 
people  quite  crowding  round  me.   Ali  was  beset  with  inquiries. 
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and  several   times  lost  his  temper,  an   unusual  occurrence 
with  him. 

I  soon  went  to  the  reputed  tomb  of  Esther  and  Mordecai, 
for  it  is  indeed  the  only  object  of  antiquity  in  the  place.  It 
is  built  in  an  empty  space  in  the  city,  on  rather  rising  ground 
— a  slight  mound  in  a  kind  of  market  or  square,  and  vege- 
tables and  fruit  were  being  sold  there  at  the  time.  The  spot 
is  a  grand  one,  with  the  simple  tomb  in  the  foreground :  the 
eye  looks  over  a  low  mud  wall  and  a  few  paltry  mud  roofs 
and  chimneys,  and  then  rests  on  the  magnificent  snow 
mountains,  of  which  the  highest,  the  jagged  tops  of  Alvend, 
have  always  snow  in  their  deepest  recesses.  The  building  of 
the  tomb  is  evidently  of  no  very  great  antiquity,  however  old 
the  site  may  be ;  it  has,  indeed  (so  tradition  says),  been 
many  times  razed  to  the  gpround.  Its  present  form  is  that  of 
most  Mahommedan  burial-places  of  note,  a  square,  brownish- 
brick  structure,  surmounted  by  a  white  dome ;  a  stork 
had  built  its  great  nest  on  its  summit,  a  nest  probably  of 
many  summers,  as  they  always  return  to  the  same  place. 
The  lowest  portion  of  the  tomb) — that  is,  a  few  feet  of  large 
stones  just  above  the  foundations — is  the  only  part  which  lays 
claim  to  very  great  age,  and  these  stones  the  Jews  reverence 
exceedingly. 

That  this  is  really  the  last  resting-place  of  that  beautiful 
Jewess  queen,  queen  of  Persia,  two  thousand  three  hundred 
years  ago,  who  can  say?  It  is  of  course  now  only  vague 
tradition,  but  it  has  been  so  considered  for  many  centuries. 
Eastern  historians  speak  of  it  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago. 
The  Jews  have  venerated  the  spot  for  ages,  and  long  pilgrim- 
ages are  to  this  day  made  to  it  from  distant  parts  of  the 
world.  Upwards  of  two  thousand  Hebrew  families  reside  in 
Hamadan  :  it  is,  in  fact,  their  chief  stronghold ;  they  are  found 
in  larger  numbers  here  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  land. 
Many,  too,  are  the  descendants  of  the  very  families  of  the 
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captivity  of  that  time.  The  descendants  of  those  who  never 
returned  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which  is  a  very 
interesting  fact ;  it  was  mdeed  only  a  small  part  of  the 
whole  nation  who  went  back  again  to  Canaan.  See  Neh. 
vii.  66. 

So  we  reached  the  tomb.    A  tall,  old  Israelite,  with  a  long, 
white  beard  that  had  seen  seventy  summers   at    l€&st,    ap- 
proached us  from  one  of  the  mud-houses  near,  and  led  us  in 
through  a  low  doorway,  which  was  formed  of  a  single  unhewn 
stone  of  some  four  or  five  inches  in  thickness.     He  ojjened  it 
by  thrusting  his  hand  first  through  a  small  hole  and  then  un- 
locking the  quaint  wooden  fastening  inside.     It  creaked  ajar. 
We  squeezed  through,  passing  into  a  small  cell,  and   then, 
stooping  very    low,   almost  crept   into   another.     This    was 
under  the  dome.    And  here  stood  two  wooden  sarcophagi, 
one  in  memory  of  Esther,  the  other  of  Mordecai,  their  actual 
bodies  being  supposed  to  repose  underneath.    Whether  or  no, 
it  gave  a  feeling  of  truthfulness  and  reality  to  those  old  Bible 
days — to  that  interesting  story  of  Queen  Esther.     Tradition 
says  that  Mordecai  erected  the  tomb.     The  few  tiers  of  stone 
upon   which   the   building   rests,  as   before  remarked,  have 
certainly  the  appearance  of  very  great  age,  but  above,  all  is 
comparatively   modem.     There  is  a  curious   band   of  stone, 
some  six   feet  from  the  ground,  with  a  Hebraic  inscription 
upon  it,  running  nearly  all  round,  the  letters  measuring  about 
six  inches  in  length.     The  place  is  very  sombre, — only  a  few 
rays   of  light  can  struggle  in,  coming  through  small   holes 
above.     Many  Jews,  and  other  Easterns,  have  inscribed  their 
names  on  the  old  wood  of  the  sarcophagi  and  on  the  walls, 
but  I  did  not  see  the  writing  of  a  single  European.     This 
inner  apartment  seemed  about  five  yards  square. 

November  \6th,  Friday, — This  next  day  I  started  off  at 
eight,  on  an  expedition  to  see  a  celebrate  rock-inscription, 
which  was  up  one  of  the  valleys  in  the  mountains.     I  had 
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read  of  its  existence  in  Flandin's  Persia^  the  book  which  was 
given  me  so  opportunely  at  Bakoo. 

Ali  remained  behind.  He  had  a  few  purchases  to  make ; 
and  I  purposed  going  forward  again  on  my  journey  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  Armenian  with  whom  I  lodged  went  with  me  as 
guide.  Our  horses  were  exceedingly  sprightly,  and  we  were 
soon  clear  of  mud-walls  and  houses,  and  then  a  quick  gallop 
of  twenty  minutes  along  a  rough  path  brought  us  to  the 
entrance  into  the  mountains. 

The  valley  was  narrow,  and  the  river-torrent  foamed  along 
its  bottom,  with  a  few  young  poplars  and  shrubby  trees 
growing  by  it.  The  path  was  stony,  and  often  very  rough. 
The  main  crests  of  the  great  mountain  of  Alvend  towering  up 
in  front  of  us. 

This  mountain,  and  the  great  Demavend,  are  the  two 
highest  in  Persia.  Snow  always  covers  its  summit,  even  in 
the  hottest  summers,  and  glaciers  lie  cold  and  blue  in  its  high 
hollows. 

What  a  different  valley  this  must  have  been  in  the  days 
of  the  beautiful  Jewess,  when  no  doubt  she  often  walked 
along  it,  now  so  stony  and  bare,  with  only  a  few  green  poplars 
and  shrubs  near  the  tearing  stream  ;  but  then  its  steep 
mountain-sides  terraced  with  orchards,  and  gardens  abounding 
in  fruit-trees,  and  vines,  and  every  delicacy  a  Persian  sun 
could  produce,  and  this  probably  extending  upwards  to  the 
very  end  of  the  ravine,  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  gfreat 
monarch  of  the  range.  What  a  summer  retreat  I  How 
delightful !  with  a  gentle  breeze  always  wafting  down  it 
from  the  snows  above.  What  a  contrast  to  the  scorched 
and  fiery  plain! 

We  pushed  on,  the  valley  quickly  narrowing  to  a  mere 
ravine,  and  in  one  hour  we  had  reached  the  great  inscription- 
stone,  some  eight  miles  distant  from  the  city.    The  writing  is 
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inscribed  on  a  mighty  mass  of  rock,  which  at  some  age  has 
rolled  down  from  the  face  •  of  the  mountain.  Rocks  lie 
tumbled  about  all  round.  It  is  a  very  wild  spot,  and  the 
question  naturally  rises,  Why  should  such  a  stone,  and  in 
such  a  strange  spot,  have  been  selected, — ^selected  to  com- 
memorate what  ?  a  victory  ?  or  perhaps  some  regal  entertain- 
ment ;  possibly  at  the  order  of  King  Ahasuerus  himself,  for  it 
is  in  the  language  of  that  time.  The  writing  is  divided  into 
three  sections  or  tablets,  and  is  in  the  cuneiform  or  arrow- 
headed  characters.  There  are  very  few  other  remains  in  this 
character  existing  elsewhere.  The  Babylonians  used  it,  and 
inscriptions  have  been  found  in  it  among  the  ruins  of  their 
g^eat  city,  Babylon.  It  was  the  form  of  writing  used  in  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  during  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian, 
and  Persian  age. 

I  reached  the  city  again  at  half-past  ten.  A  breakfast 
was  very  acceptable,  and  old  AH  was  waiting  to  receive  me. 
I  ordered  horses  to  be  ready  in  three  hours  more,  for  another 
start  forward. 

I  had  now  accomplished  about  175  miles  of  my  journey 
to  Bagdad,  and  above  300  still  remained  to  be  performed. 
Kermanchar  was  the  next  city  of  importance  on  the  route,, 
about  120  miles  from  Hamadan,  and  the  last  town  of  any 
note  before  entering  Turkish  dominions.  I  hoped  to  reach  it 
in  two  and  a  half  days, — not  bad  work,  considering  five  miles 
was  the  average  pace  an  hour,  in  fact  it  was  living  in  the 
saddle. 

I  now  once  more  went  off  to  take  a  last  look  at  Esther's 
tomb.  *  Flandin,'  my  book,  said  the  inscriptions  within  were 
chiefly  cunic,  and  I  returned  to  be  convinced  that  they  were  not 
so,  I  found,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  they  were  nearly  all 
of  them  in  Hebrew.  I  also  sketched  the  place  with  its  glorious 
background  of  mountains,  and  a  more  perfect  subject  for  a 
picture  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive.     So  I  sat  on  a  heap 
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of  rubbish  in  the  open  place,  with  my  sketch-book  resting  on 
my  knee,  and  quickly  men  and  children,  from  all  sides,  came 
running  up,  all  intent  on  knowing  what  the  extraordinary 
stranger  could  be  doing;  but  Ali  kept  guard  round  me  with 
his  long  whip,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  check  them, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  Persian  jabber  to  them,  kept 
occasionally  turning  round  to  me  with,  *  Zur,  Persan  no  see 
Ingleeshman  plenty.'  Having  finished  my  sketch,  I  then 
gave  the  word  to  AH  to  permit  my  eager  spectators  to  come 
in  and  see,  which,  so  soon  as  they  were  assured  that  it  was  no 
ruse  of  his  to  catch  them,  they  did,  and  with  a  *  Wallah, 
wallah  !*  at  the  rough  scrawl,  they  feasted  their  eyes  on  it  and 
on  me. 

And  now  I  was  back  in  my  little  room,  pulling  on  my 
big  boots, — our  horses,  for  an  onward  start,  standing  at  the 
door,  when,  suddenly,  a  European  walked  in — a  Swiss  !  He 
astonished  me  not  a  little.  He  had  just  arrived  in  the  city, 
and  hearing  of  an  Englishman  being  there,  had  come  to  shake 
me  by  the  hand.  It  was  pleasant,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  talk 
glibly  again.  So  rejoiced  was  my  tongue  to  get  loose,  that  it 
pattered  off  French  as  though  my  own.  The  man  was  a 
merchant  going  to  Teheran.  I  told  him  I  was  off  for  Ker- 
manchar  and  Bagdad.  But,  oh !  he  did  not  inspirit  me.  He 
had  just  come  from  Bagdad,  and  was  brimfull  of  its  dangers, 
— too  full  a  great  deal  for  me.  Once  he  had  been  attacked, 
he  assured  me,  and  had  killed  two  men  with  his  revolvers, — 
true  or  untrue,  I  had  no  means  of  judging,  only  he  got  him- 
self into  a  great  state  of  excitement  and  a  kind  of  tremor  as 
he  told  me.  But,  adieu !  man  amiy  for  it  was  a  quarter  to 
three,  which  was  very  late  for  a  start,  and  Ali  shook  his  head 
ominously  as  we  mounted,  *  Zur,  road  no  good ;  hill  too 
much ;  teeves  got  plenty.'  But  away  we  went.  So,  good- 
bye, old  Hamadan  I 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

RIDE  TO  KERMANCHAR — CAVES  OF  TAGH   I  BOSTAN 

CARAVANS  OF  LIVING  AND  DEAD — RIDE  TO  BAGDAD. 

As  we  left  the  city  we  met  a  grand  cavalcade,  the  horses 
very  richly  decked  out  in  trappings  and  gauds.  It  consisted 
of  a  number  of  men  in  attendance  upon  two  Persian  grandees, 
one  of  them  the  Governor  of  the  city ;  both  very  grandly 
dressed  in  their  long,  flowing  garments;  both  smoking  as  they 
rode,  with  their  high  black  lambskin  caps  on  their  heads.  This 
cap,  or  hat,  is  worn  by  men  of  every  grade,  except  the  very 
lowest  of  the  people.  It  answers  to  the  hat  of  Europeans, 
which  is  not  very  unlike  it,  only  its  Persian  ancestor  is  far 
less  stiff  and  has  developed  no  brim. 

Now  clear  of  the  city,  we  crossed  the  mountain  stream 
which  flows  by  it,  and  then  skirted  along  the  edge  of  the 
plain  under  the  brown  hills.  The  plain  seemed  well  culti- 
vated, and  trees  grew  upon  it  in  patches. 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  it  was  this,  and  then  we  turned  out 
of  the  plain  into  the  mountains.  We  had  to  cross  over  a 
lower  ridge  of  this  range,  the  road  often  very  narrow  and  very 
bad.  The  sun  would  set  in  an  hour  and  a  half  more,  so  we 
pushed  our  little  nags  on  as  fast  as  we  could  get  them  to  go. 

This  part  was  notoriously  bad  for  thieves.  Only  four  days 
since,  several  travellers — Persians — had  been  attacked  near 
the  very  spot  where  we  were,  and  everything  stripped  from 
them,  even  two  of  the  chappar-horses  on  which  they  rode,  and 
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which  belonged  to  the  menzil  where  we  were  going,  were  also 
taken  away.  It  is  surprising  that  government  does  not  try  to 
do  more  to  rid  the  country  of  these  pests.  In  this  district 
they  are  chiefly  Koords  who  plunder,  who  are  a  wild,  roving 
race,  settled  nowhere,  but  living  in  tents,  pasturing  sheep 
among  the  mountains. 

AH  and  I  often  got  talking  upon  robber  adventures, — it 
was,  in  fact,  his  favourite  subject  as  we  rode  along.  He  made 
out  many  extraordinary  tales,  and  had  an  extraordinary  way 
of  telling  them  and  of  the  hairbreadth  escapes  which  he  had 
had.  No  doubt  some  of  them  he  exaggerated,  in  fact  they 
differed  a  little  each  time  as  he  warmed  in  telling  them  ;  but 
it  was  very  amusing  to  hear  him,  and  he  acted  the  tale  out  in 
his  droll  way  nearly  as  much  as  he  narrated,  for  if  he  had  not 
done  so  it  would  have  been  excessively  difficult  to  have 
understood  him. 

No  less  than  eight  times  he  professed  to  have  fallen 
among  teeveSy  and  became  grandly  excited  when  he  entered 
into  the  particulars  of  two  of  his  encounters,  furiously  seizing 
his  sword  and  striking  right  and  left,  showing  me  how  alone 
that  had  saved  him,  how  he  cut  one  man's  arm  off"  on  one 
side  and  struck  the  other  man  down  on  the  other.  He  often 
amused  me  immensely  by  showing  me  how  to  act  in  such 
cases, — how  to  crouch  down  flatly  on  a  horse  when  pursued 
at  full  gallop,  and  how  to  drop  all  but  off"  on  one  side,  holding 
on  only  by  the  heel,  and  then  all  but  off  on  the  other ;  and 
many  more  expert  dodges.  He  was  a  very  determined  sort 
of  fellow,  and  looked  it,  and  would  have  fought  like  a  he- 
fury,  I  have  no  doubt,  had  the  time  come. 

And  now  the  chappar  who  was  leading  suddenly  swerved 
his  horse  half  round,  and  in  a  low  voice  said  something  and 
pointed  onwards.  I  looked  forward,  and  saw  at  a  little 
distance  up  the  hill  on  our  path  four  or  Ave  mounted  men, 
who  had  in  a  remarkably  sudden  manner  appeared  there. 
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We  were  in  for  it,  and  no  mistake,  I  thought.  We  half  pulled 
up.  They  were  perhaps  seventy  yards  ahead.  All  turned 
and  said  quietly,  *  I  think  they  teeves  werry  dean  you  ?'  That 
was  his  most  ominous  sentence  ;  in  plain  English,  *  Now,  what 
will  you  do  ?'  We  could  just  see  they  were  armed  with  long 
guns.  But  there  was  nothing  to  choose  but  to  go  on — ^to  put 
a  bold  face  upon  it,  so,  *  Zud  !  zud !'  and  we  struck  forwards 
at  a  canter,  and,  as  we  neared  them,  we  pulled  up  to  an  amble 
and  salaamed. 

They  were  arranged  in  line  on  our  right, — ^wild,  savage- 
looking  fellows,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  there  was  no  mistake 
what  their  trade  was,  but  they  returned  our  greeting  kindly, 
and  salaamed  in  return.  One  of  them  looked  curiously  at  my 
baggage,  carried  on  the  horse  of  the  chappar,  but  probably 
its  small  bulk  did  not  tempt  him.  They  little  suspected  the 
prize  I  should  have  been  and  the  weight  of  the  gold  I  had 
round  me.  Providentially,  however,  they  let  us  by  in 
peace. 

AH  was  more  restless  afterwards  than  ever  I  had  seen 
him.  He  was  quite  another  man.  He  was  continually 
listening  and  looking  back,  and  he  several  times  lashed  the 
chappar  himself  to  get  him  on. 

The  sun  now  set,  but  for  nearly  two  hours  we  had  a 
young  moon.  We  crossed  a  sort  of  high  valley  and  galloped 
for  some  time,  and  then  the  road  became  much  steeper,  even 
far  worse  than  before ;  and  dangerous  work  it  was  in  the 
feeble  light,  the  path  often  lying  over  very  awkward,  shelving 
pieces  of  rock. 

Poor  Ali  here  found  out  that  his  bedding  had  slipped  off 
in  the  gallop  from  behind  him — his  drugget  and  rug.  He 
was  much  troubled  about  it,  but  it  would  have  been  madness 
to  stop,  so  I  promised  to  give  him  another. 

At  length  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge,  the  moon  just 
setting — a  wildish  scene.     Now,  down  far,  far  below  us  in  the 
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valley,  we  could  just  discern  the  faint  glimmering  of  a  light  or 
two ;  and  Ali  said,  *  Dat  littel  countre,'  meaning  a  small 
village,  which  was  our  station.  Push  on  !  push  on !  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  more  of  a  steep  and  winding  descent  and  we 
were  there.     Time  nine  p.m.  and  very  cold. 

Nov,  17,  Saturday, — ^The  next  morning,  up  again  from 
my  carpet  and  cloaks  at  four  o'clock  and  off  in  an  hour. 
Here  I  had  a  dispute  with  the  post-master  about  the  distance 
to  be  paid  for — about  the  distance  to  the  next  station — as 
the  stages  are  all  paid  in  advance,  and  I  had  been  told  before 
what  each  distance  was ;  but  there  seemed  to  have  been 
some  mistake,  as  by  the  life  of  his  Prophet  he  swore  I  was 
paying  him  too  little,  and  appealed  to  Ali,  and  bid  me  ask 
the  Governor  of  Kermanchar.  Poor  fellow!  it  was  only  a 
small  coin  more  that  he  wanted,  and  Ali  said,  *  Yes,  he  take 
one  panobat  too  much.  Governor  send  take  off  his  head.'  So 
I  paid  him  the  little  extra  coin. 

I  had  now  a  narrow  escape  from  being  badly  hurt,  for  my 
horse  was  not  only  mettlesome  in  spirit,  but  very  touchy  in 
temper,  and  would  kick  out  fiercely  for  some  minutes  if  ever 
he  felt  the  whip  behind.  He  was,  notwithstanding,  the  same 
horse  I  had  ridden  the  evening  previous,  as  on  account  of  the 
robbery  at  the  last  station  four  days  before  there  were  no 
others. 

Well,  it  was  still  duskish,  morning  but  feebly  come,  when 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  these  kickings,  not  minding  his 
footing,  down  he  came.  He  fell  all  his  weight  on  me  :  but 
luckily  I  was  not  much  hurt  We  passed  through  several 
villages,  and  the  land  everywhere  looked  well  cultivated,  and, 
being  then  bare  of  crops  and  no  hedges,  it  had  often  the 
appearance  of  a  vast  and  unending  ploughed  field. 

And  now  we  overtook,  for  the  first  time,  two  small  com- 
panies on  mules,  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  in  each,  with  their 
tinkling    bells,  going    on    their    extraordinary   mission    to 
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Kerbella.  Kerbella,  or  N^geff,  is  the  great  magnetic 
centre  for  the  entire  sect  of  Moslems  who  are  the  followers  of 
AH.  There  is  his  tomb  and  mosque ;  and  to  be  buried  round 
that  city  is  to  insure  special  notice  and  pardon  on  the  great  day 
of  resurrection.  So  it  follows  that  the  last  wish  of  all  true  and 
zealous  Moslems  in  this  country  is  that  their  mortal  remains 
may  be  carried  to  that  holy  spot  to  be  buried :  of  course,  the 
rich  ones  thus  benefiting  most,  so  that  it  is  many  noble  and 
many  rich  that  are  called — and  the  rich  specially,  who  enter 
easily  into  their  kingdom  of  God. 

The  poorer  ones  will  often  carefully  lay  by  a  sum  for  that 
purpose,  and  also  will  often,  from  a  fear  lest  their  last  request 
should  be  unattended  to,  go  themselves,  when  old  and 
decrepit,  or  when  a  bad  sickness  overtakes  them ;  and  then, 
if  they  don't  die  by  the  road,  which  is  very  often  the  case, 
they  do  as  they  wish  and  die  there.  To  visit  the  tomb  also, 
and  to  pray  to  Allah  in  the  great  mosque,  is  likewise  to  per- 
form a  most  pious  act,  and  one  which  will  not  be  overlooked 
or  forgotten  on  the  great  day ;  and  so  pilgrims  from  all  parts 
flood  in.  Not  only  from  Persia,  but  from  India  also,  are  these 
long  pilgrimages  made — wherever,  in  fact,  there  are  followers 
of  AH.  Persians  will  often  carry  their  dead  for  months, 
themselves  jolting  along  by  their  side. 

The  holy  place  is  situated  in  Arab  territory,  about  150 
miles  west  of  Bagdad,  on  the  borders  of  the  great  desert  of 
Arabia.  It  is  venerated  in  almost  as  great  a  degree  by  these 
Moslems,  as  Mecca  is  by  the  followers  of  Omar.  Mahomme- 
dans,  as  every  one  knows,  are  divided  into  two  great  sects, 
that  of  AH  and  that  of  Omar.  All  Persians,  and  most 
Mahommedans  in  India,  belong  to  the  former ;  while  Turks, 
Arabians,  and  Africans  give  their  allegiance  to  the  latter : 
Omar  and  AH  being  the  two  chief  caliphs  who  succeeded 
their  great  prophet  and  leader,  Mahommed.  This  division 
of  '     "  ■  '  ful  has  produced  intense  hatred  between  the  sects. 
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and  been  the  cause  of  civil  wars  and  horrible  atrocities  in 
times  gone  by;  but  now  this  strong  party  spirit  has 
considerably  abated. 

To  return  to  the  pilgrimages ;  the  two  companies,  with 
their  mules,  and  their  trappings,  and  tinkling  bells,  were  on 
their  way  to  Kermanchar,  where  they  would  attach  themselves 
to  one  of  the  great  caravans  which  assemble  there,  and  whence 
they  start  in  long  cavalcades,  every  three  or  four  days,  for 
Bagdad. 

I  particularly  noticed  one  very  decrepit  old  man,  with  a 
long  white  beard,  and  he  was  seated  in  a  big  pannier,  slung 
across  the  mule's  back,  and  might  be  the  father  or  grandfather 
of  all  there.  He  was  evidently  going  his  last  journey,  never 
to  return,  and  behind  him  came  another  mule  bearing  a  corpse 
in  a  thin  boarded  coffin,  perhaps  his  wife,  which  was  a  strange 
sight  to  see  as  it  went  jolting  up  and  down. 

Our  next  station  was  at  a  small  town  named  Kangavar  : 
we  arrived  there  at  9.30  a.m.  It  was  beautifully  situated  on 
the  borders  of  this  vale,  now  swelled  out  to  a  plain,  a  circle  of 
some  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  diameter,  and  belted  round  by 
mountains — those  on  the  left  hand,  their  highest  peaks  white 
with  snow.  Several  villages  were  dotted  on  the  fertile  flat, 
but  scarcely  a  tree — I  think  not  one. 

This  town  of  Kangavar  was  of  considerable  importance 
in  ancient  time,  when  the  Greek  governors  after  Alexander's 
domination  ruled  the  land,  and  it  then  had  its  temple  to  their 
goddess  Diana,  of  which  six  truncated  columns  still  exist,  and 
a  broken  pillar  or  two  and  other  large  hewn  stones  built  into 
mean  mud  walls. 

Here  we  rested  awhile,  and  broke  our  fast  on  the  usual 
fare.  Afterwards  the  plain  was  left,  and  a  slight  and  easy 
ascent  brought  us  upon  vast  upland  pastures  of  immense 
extent,  which  are  covered  with  excellent  herbage  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  but  now  scorched  up  to  a  dull  brown. 
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This  was  Koordish  country,  and  here  and  there  I  noticed  a 
small  encampment  of  dark  tents  and  huts,  and  once  counted 
eleven  distinct  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  in  one  of  these 
great  plains  at  the  same  time.  The  colour  of  the  sheep 
was  generally  black  or  reddish-brown.  Very  few  of 
them  were  entirely  white.  This  is  really  a  civilised  pro- 
duction. 

Some  distance  from  our  track  I  noticed  a  circular  wall 
inclosing  a  small  space  of  ground.  It  was  a  cemetery,  Ali 
told  me  with  a  contemptuous  air,  saying  that  it  was  the 
burial-place  of  some  Koordish  saint,  and  that  Koords 
brought  their  dead  to  be  buried  herCy  that  it  was  their 
*  leetel  Kerbella.' 

The  next  station  was  reached  between  three  and  four 
o'clock,  a  small  village  entirely  Koordish,  prettily  situated 
in  a  mountain-girt  valley,  and  the  village  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  dark  trees.  This  was  a  new  feature,  and  very 
pleasing. 

The  inhabitants  looked  wilder,  all  of  them,  and  were 
differently  dressed  from  the  Persians  ;  a  handkerchief  bound 
loosely  round  their  heads  instead  of  the  high  stiff  lambskin 
cap,  and  their  garments  generally  of  a  red-brown,  undyed 
colour.  The  women  were  less  careful,  too,  about  concealing 
their  faces, — another  pleasing  feature,  though  I  was  not  much 
struck  with  their  beauty. 

And  now,  as  we  entered  the  menzil-yard,  Ali  said,  with  a 
grave  face,  *  No  good  here,  all  teeves,'  and  bid  me  look  sharp 
after  the  luggage.  We  evidently  much  astonished  the 
natives,  the  men  coming  crowding  in  to  look  on,  the  women 
peeping  inquisitively  at  us  from  a  distance ;  the  men,  tall, 
strange-looking  fellows,  with  appearance  enough  to  do  any- 
thing. Ali  dashed  and  spanked  grandly  about,  as  was  his 
wont,  and  ordered  out  fresh  horses  directly.  We  neither  of 
us    wished    to  stay,  though   we  had    already    ridden   fifty 
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miles  since  morning.  So,  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  halt,  and 
we  were  off  again. 

Presently  we  passed  close  by  an  encampment  in  the 
valley.  Koords,  with  their  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and 
herds  of  little  black  kine,  and  they  had  fine  shaggy  dogs  to 
guard  them.  Though  these  people  seem  given  to  such  quiet, 
pastoral  pursuits,  yet  they  all  bear  the  character  of  being 
robbers  and  thieves. 

Entered  now  more  of  a  decided  valley,  with  a  river 
winding  sluggishly  down  it.  The  river,  AH  said,  ran  on  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Very  likely,  but  I  had  no  way  of  testing 
his  geography.  The  ground  soon  became  swampy,  and 
there  were  a  good  many  wild  ducks  flying  about.  The  sun 
set,  and  we  pursued  our  course  by  the  light  of  the  young 
moon.  It  was  hazardous  work  ;  the  path  often  over  rough 
banks,  and  even  cut  sometimes  by  shallow  ditches,  and  the 
ground  soft  and  boggy  in  places  ;  but  still  we  held  on,  even 
cantering.  It  was  necessary  to  hurry,  lest  we  might  be 
followed.  The  road,  too,  seemed  to  grow  worse  as  it  got 
darker,  and  my  horse  was  continually  stumbling.  I  was 
last,  and  could  scarce  see  Ali,  and  nothing  of  the  chappar, 
who  was  leading.  However,  one  gets  to  sit  like  a  machine, 
and  not  care  much  for  anything;  it  was,  nevertheless,  a 
track  where  no  English  horse  could  have  kept  his  legs  for 
ten  minutes  ;  he  would  have  tripped  up  a  thousand  times, 
for  it  was  too  dark  to  tell  banks  from  ditches. 

I  began  to  get  nervous,  I  had  been  all  but  over  a  dozen 
times  already,  so  I  kept  calling  out  to  Ali  to  go  slower  :  but, 
no  ;  a  demon  of  haste  seemed  to  possess  him  ;  so  on  for  one 
minute  more,  and  down  I  came  with  a  crash,  as  I  expected, 
my  horse  falling  upon  his  head  into  one  of  the  ditches,  and 
I  turned  a  somersault  over  him  on  to  mine.  I  was  covered 
with  mud.  Ali  picked  me  up,  and  we  both  hauled  the  horse 
out,  and  then,  in  spite  of  his  fear  about  *  teeves,'  I  stopped  the 
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cantering,  and  we  had  soon,  indeed,  difficulty  enough  to  keep 
walking.  At  last  we  heard  the  barking  of  dogs  aliead,  and 
we  reached  mud  huts ;  it  was  our  stopping-place — ^time, 
eight  p.m.  Bi-Sutoun  is  the  name  of  the  village,  remarkable 
for  its  Greek  inscriptions  on  a  high  precipice  close  by. 

Sunday^  Nov,  i8. — I  was  roused  out  of  my  cloaks   by 
Ali  at  seven,  and  went  out  soon  after  to  see  the  inscriptions. 
At  the  back  of  the  village  is  the  mountain  upon  the  steep 
face  of  which  they  are  hewn.    This  mountain  is  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  line  which  here  bounds  the  valley,  and  presents 
to  the  valley  an  almost  unbroken  precipice.     Here  under  the 
precipice  was  anciently  a  great  city.     The  present  insigni- 
ficant, poverty-stipicken  village  occupies  a  portion  of  the  old 
site.     How  degraded  are  the  present  race  of  Persians,  sunk 
in  poverty  and  squalor !     It  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  precipice.     The  broken   head  of  a  Grecian  column 
lay  in  our  path  near  the  door  of  a  mud  cottage,   and  the 
lines  of  walls,  level  with  the  earth,  could  here  and  there  be 
traced,  and  a  few  hewn  blocks  of  stone  lay  about  upon  the 
ground.     But  this  is  all — all  of  what  was  once  a  great  city  in 
the  day  of  the  Grecian  governors. 

Of  the  two  tablets,  one  near  the  foot  of  the  precipice 
has  been  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  a  modem  inscription 
which  has  been  cut  over  it.  A  few  Greek  letters  above  the 
modern  tablet  is  all  that  remain  ;  and  of  these  I  could 
easily  make  out  the  word  Gotarxes  in  Greek  letters,  the  g 
only  being  destroyed  by  the  modem  inscription.  Gotarxes 
was  the  name  of  the  Grecian  governor  of  that  time.  The 
other  inscription  is  higher  up.  I  did  not  go  to  it ;  the 
ascent  is  difficult  along  a  very  narrow  ledge,  but  from  where 
I  stood  I  could  distinguish  a  line  of  figures  which  Flandin 
says  represent  prisoners. 

We  were  off  from  Bi-Sutoun  at  nine  o'clock,  the  post- 
master of  the  station    serving   as  chappar;  but  he   was  a 
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boozy  sort  of  fellow,  half-tipsy  when  we  started,  and  taking 
again  a  spirit-draught  as  he  mounted.  Fortunate  for  his 
two  wives — his  young  one  and  his  old  one — to  be  freed  from 
him,  even  for  a  few  hours. 

Our  road,  always  a  mere  track,  lay  up  a  broad  but  culti- 
vated valley,  still  no  trees,  the  weather  showery,  with  hot 
gleams  of  sun  in  between. 

Little  black  oxen  were  busily  ploughing  ;  donkeys,  long 
strings  of  them,  droves  of  them,  often  passed  us.  This  was 
usual  every  day,  they  are  the  ordinary  baggage-trains  of  the 
country.  They  were  always  heavily  laden,  staggering  under- 
neath their  loads,  and  always  all  of  them  with  their  nostrils 
slit  up  for  five  or  six  inches  on  each  side.  What  a  fashion  ! 
*  Why  cut  soV  I  asked  Ali.  *  Persian  tink  donkey  get  plenty 
wind  so,*  he  said ;  in  fact,  a  scheme  to  let  his  lungs  have  more 
play! 

We  also  met  several  long  cavalcades  of  horses  and  mules 
returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Kerbella.  The  men  looked 
jaded  and  worn,  and  wore  every  species  of  odd  Oriental 
costume,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  country  they  came 
from,  and  one  in  each  company  carried  a  red  flag,  the  mark 
to  show  where  they  had  been. 

We  were  now  detained  a  whole  hour  in  trying  to  catch 
my  horse,  which,  instead  of  standing  still  when  I  dismounted, 
as  is  usual  with  them,  bolted.  It  was  an  amusing  sight  at 
first,  Ali  tearing  madly  after  him  on  his  horse,  and  he 
wheeling  round  and  round ;  but  the  delay  began  to  get 
serious,  and  donkey-men  helped  us  in  vain  as  they  came 
by,  and  many  of  the  wild  fellows  from  the  caravans  ;  but  no, 
nothing  would  do ;  every  dodge  tried  was  useless.  At  last  a 
wild  Arab  came  up — a  true  son  of  the  Desert — and  he,  with 
his  wily  tricks,  soon  did  the  deed. 

This  valley  was  evidently  once  a  place  of  much  archi- 
tectural splendour,  as  broken   pedestals  of  ancient  columns 
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laying  by  the  wayside  testified  ;  but  what  was  it  now  ?  Almost 
uncultivated,  a  barren  tract  with  a  few  mud  villages  upon  it 
It  is  curious  to  notice  with  what  little  respect  the  graves  of 
the  dead  are  treated  in  this  land,  and  in  fact  in  all  Moham- 
medan countries.  Their  unwalled,  uncared-for  cemeteries, 
just  outside  their  towns  and  villages,  with  generally  the  road- 
track  running  through  them,  and  often  only  a  big  boulder  to 
mark  a  grave.  It  is  strange  that  Moslems  should  be  so 
jealous  of  a  Christian  entering  one  of  their  mosques,  and 
yet  care  nothing  for  his  riding  over  and  amongst  their 
graves. 

The  city  ofKermanchar  at  last  came  into  sight,  but  it  was 
a  long,  weary  time  before  we  reached  it.  Situated  on  rising 
ground  on  the  border  of  the  wide  valley  under  the  moun- 
tainous hills  on  its  western  slope, — a  fine  position.  We  soon 
crossed  the  river  which  winds  down  the  valley  by  a  most 
curious  and  interesting  old  bridge  composed  of  six  large  and 
five  smaller  arches  inserted  in  the  masonry  between  the 
larger  ones. 

The  city  presents  a  fine  appearance  for  a  Persian  one ;  and 
the  residence  of  the  Governor,  with  its  painted  blue  front,  was 
very  conspicuous,  rising  up  from  among  its  mud  surroundings, 
and  looked  pretty. 

We  threaded  through  the  crowded  bazaars  and  sought  the 
house  of  the  British  agent,  who  resides  here, — an  Arab,  like 
the  one  at  Hamadan.  Found  him  at  his  office,  which  was  in 
one  of  the  merchant  caravanserais.  These  caravanserais  are 
a  series  of  open  stalls,  or  shops,  round  a  large  square.  He 
immediately  rose  up  to  greet  us, — a  fine,  powerful  man  in 
Arab  dress,  with  a  long,  black  beard  and  turbaned  head. 
We  were  comfortably  lodged  at  his  private  house.  I  told 
him,  through  Ali,  how  much  I  was  obliged  to  him  for  his 
hospitality.  He  made  me  a  gracious  salaam,  and  replied  with 
true  Oriental  politeness, — 
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*  It  is  nothing ;  the  house  is  not  mine,  but  yours,  and  I  am 
your  humble  servant' 

I  was  then  dumbfounded  for  a  rejoinder,  and  so  said 
nothing  more  ;  but,  be  it  understood,  our  lodging  was  only  a 
carpeted,  well-cushioned  room,  bed  and  all  furniture  absent, 
with  an  outhouse  for  our  cooking. 

That  afternoon  I  consulted  with  him,  through  AH,  as  to 
the  best  way  of  continuing  my  journey  to  Bagdad ;  for  at  this 
town  all  Government  postal  arrangements  for  travelling  with 
fresh  horses  cease,  and  the  almost  invariable  plan  is  to  travel 
with  horses  and  mules  hired  for  the  entire  journey.  But 
mine  host  advised  another  plan,  which  was  still  to  go  chappar 
(or  post)  as  before  ;  and  it  might  be  managed  by  procuring  a 
special  letter  from  the  Governor  to  command  all  sheikhs  in 
the  different  villages  on  my  route  to  find  me  horses  as 
needed.  This  he  undertook  to  do,  and  also  to  provide  me 
with  an  order  for  each  place  to  find  me  an  escort  of  soldiers 
when  necessary.  The  distance  to  Bagdad  was  some  two 
hundred  miles ;  by  travelling  post,  I  should  not  be  more  than 
four  or  five  days  accomplishing  the  journey ;  but  by  caravan, 
which  is  using  the  same  hired  horses  for  the  entire  distance, 
I  should  be  nearly  treble  that  time.  So  this  plan  I  decided 
on,  and  Hadgee  Haleel,  my  Arab  friend,  undertook  to  provide 
me  with  these  necessary  despotic  epistles  on  the  morrow. 
His  name,  Hadgee  Haleel,  signifies  *  Pilgrim  Haleel;'  every- 
one who  has  been  on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  or  to  Kerbella, 
the  Mecca  of  the  Persians,  is  styled  *  Hadgee,*  which  is  a 
title  of  respect. 

In  the  evening  I  was  squatted  before  an  ample  tray  of 
provisions  which  Ali's  culinary  powers  had  provided  for  me, 
when  the  son  of  this  Hadgee  Haleel  came  in  to  pay  me  his 
respects, — a  fine,  swarthy  young  man  of  perhaps  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  salaamed  me  reverently,  and  I 
motioned  him  to  be  seated,  and  down  he  went  at  my  elbow. 
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And  now  words  were  useless, — ^Ali  was  out, — so  we  had  to  go 
on  in  dumb  show ;  and,  as   I  continued   my  repast,   to   be 
doubly  agreeable,  I  made  up  the  young  Arab  several  tasty 
pellets  of  different  mixtures,  h  la  Persian  ;  these  he  received 
with  both  his  hands  together,  the  politest  mode  of  accepting  a 
thing.      Uncautiously  now,   I   admired    the    gay,    curiously 
patterned  socks  he  was  wearing,  touching  his  foot  as  I  did  so, 
and  saying,  *  Hub,  hub/     Persians  always  wear  such  socks  of 
different  patterns  and  colours,  but  I  was  posed  for  a  subject 
to  dumb-show  on.     He  took  them  off  the  next  moment  and 
presented  them  to  me.     Receive  them  I  must,  as  a  gift.     I 
did  so  in  Persian  thanks,  which  beseeches  him  that  his  kind- 
ness may  never  be  less. 

And  now  it  was  my  turn,  for  it  is  the  Arabic  custom  that 
the  receiver  of  a  gift  should  give  something  of  greater  value 
back  in  return.  But  what  could  I  give  ?  I  luckily  found  in 
my  bag  a  tiny  compass  in  locket  form,  of  little  value,  but 
looking  bright  and  pretty.  Oh,  how  his  eyes  beamed  as  I 
presented  it !  but  courtesy  obliged  him  at  first  to  say  *  No.' 
He  then  took  it  with  clasped  hands  and  pressed  it  to  his  fore- 
head. My  ingenuity  was  most  severely  taxed  in  order  to 
convey  to  him  in  the  smallest  degree  its  purpose, — what  the 
trembling  little  needle  signified ;  and  I  doubt,  after  all  my 
signs  and  passes,  whether  he  rightly  understood  ;  and  even 
Ali,  who  came  in  soon  afterwards,  displayed  a  wonderful 
amount  of  stupidity  in  comprehending. 

November  i<)th  {Monday), — This  next  morning,  at  eight 
o'clock,  I  was  off  with  a  chappar,  each  of  us  on  a  little,  wild 
Kurdish  steed,  straight  across  the  wide  valley  to  the  cele- 
brated grottoes  of  Tagh-i-Bostan. 

I  had  left  Ali  behind  me  in  Kermanchar  to  finish  prepara- 
tions for  our  journey  onward  to  Bagdad,  and  also  that  he 
might  see  his  sister  who  lived  there. 

The  grottoes  of  Tagh-i-Bostan  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  preci- 
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pices  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  about  six  or  eight 
miles  distant  We  had  a  fast  ride  to  them,  our  little  steeds 
racing  along  merrily,  often  at  full  gallop,  first  through  the  rich 
gardens  which  surround  the  town,  and  then  over  the  culti- 
vated flat  tract  beyond,  passing  a  poor  village  or  two,  and 
crossing  the  river  at  a  ford. 

The  great  interest  which  attaches  to  these  caves  is  on 
account  of  their  extreme  antiquity  and  the  wonderful  sculp- 
ture which  covers  their  walls.  The  caves  themselves  are  not 
particularly  remarkable.  The  ascent  to  them  from  the  plain 
IS  up  a  few  feet  of  sloping  rock,  which  was  formerly  a  flight  of 
some  half-dpzen  steps,  but  now  entirely  worn  away.  They 
are  small  in  size,  but  one  is  rather  larger  than  the  other ; 
the  larger  one  is  about  eight  yards  square,  and  the  smaller 
one  about  four  feet  deep  and  six  yards  wide.  Their  roof  is 
semicircular. 

The  chief  object  of  extraordinary  interest  in  the  sculpture* 
is,  that  instead  of  being  cut  into  the  rock,  it  is  raised  up  from 
it  in  alto-relievo.  In  the  larger  cave,  the  main  figure  is  a 
great  equestrian  statue  at  the  end,  —  the  warrior,  partially 
clothed  in  a  coat  of  mail,  which  has  all  been  chiselled  out  from 
the  rock,  and  stands  from  it  nearly  three  feet  in  grand  relief. 
The  walls  in  both  caves  are  literally  covered  with  representa- 
tions of  different  scenes  of  men  and  animals  ;  their  outward 
forms  are  somewhat  rude,  but  the  details — their  different 
dresses,  their  ornaments,  hair,  &c. — are  in  all  most  marvel- 
lously executed. 

This  spot  is  thought  to  have  been  a  pleasant  garden 
retreat,  which  its  name  implies,  Tagh-i-Bostan  (the  Caves  of 
the  Gardens), — at  what  time  in  the  far-distant  past,  who  can 
say  ?  A  stream  of  water  issues  out  from  the  rock  close  by, 
and  a  few  trees  grow  near,  the  water  causing  the  adjacent 
ground  below  to  look  very  fertile  and  green  ;  but  the  pleasure- 
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grounds  and  gardens  supposed  to  have  been  laid   out  here 
have  for  centuries  upon  centuries  been  swept  away. 

Again  I  mounted  my  quick  little  steed  and  was  soon  back 
in  the  city  of  Kermanchar.  This  city  is  the  frontier  town  of 
Persia  on  this  side ;  there  are  only  villages  afterwards,  and 
then  the  dominion  of  the  Turk  begins.  One  would  exp)ect  to 
find  it  fortified  in  some  way,  but  I  could  see  no  sig^n  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  Persians  seem  to  go  upK>n  the 
principle  that  if  you  guard  nothing,  it  will  be  inferred  that 
you  have  nothing  worth  having  to  guard.  There  are  certainly 
seven  or  eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  two  small  mortars  in  the 
market  square,  but  what  are  they?  for  there  seemed  to  be  only 
a  bare  handful  of  soldiers  in  the  place  besides. 

The  mountains  looked  beautiful  in  the  golden  sunlight 
towards  evening. 

November  20th  {Tuesday). —  Our  horses  came  into  the 
•yard,  according  to  order,  at  three  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
We  were  off"  by  starlight  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Again,, 
a  terribly  long  ride  before  us,  and  days  of  it.  I  was  mounted 
on  a  fine  white  Arab,  a  splendid  creature  belonging  to  a 
wealthy  Persian,  which,  as  an  honour,  he  had  lent  me  for  the 
first  stage. 

So  we  wound  our  way  out  through  the  dark  bazaars,  all 
silent  and  deserted,  an  oil  lamp  burning  feebly  at  long  inter- 
vals,— suddenly  the  stillness  broken  by  a  long  blast  on  a 
cracked-sounding  trumpet,  which  was  to  call  the  people  up  to 
the  bath,  an  early  morning  call  (4  a.m.).  I  had  often  heard  it 
before  at  break  of  day.  There  are  great  public  baths  in  every 
Persian  town.  The  men  go  first,  and  then  at  eight  o'clock 
the  women  take  their  turn. 

Clear  of  the  city,  by-and-by  donkeys,  heavily  laden,  passed 
us  in  large  droves, — no  easy  work  to  steer  clear  of  them  in 
the  dim  starlight.     As  they  came  staggering  on  under  their 
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heavy  loads,  they  often  ran  foul  of  us  and  generally  worsted 
themselves,  sometimes  upsetting  altogether.  At  length  light 
broke  and  long  cavalcades  of  mules  and  camels  passed  us, 
returning  from  their  pilgrimage  to  Kerbella.  This  is  the  high- 
road from  Persia  to  that  great  place  of  pilg^mage. 

Just  as  the  sun  rose,  we  came  on  a  large  party,  more  than 
a  hundred,  all  dismounted,  some  going  through  their  ablutions 
in  a  brook,  and  others  having  already  so  engaged,  dotted  about 
on  the  hill-side  in  prayer. 

The  road  took  us  over  stony  hills  for  a  long  time,  and 
then  into  a  plain.  There  was  another  perfect  representation 
of  water  in  the  plain  that  was  below  us, — only  vapour, — but 
the  delusion  was  complete  till  we  arrived  there. 

Reached  the  first  station  at  eight  o'clock,  a  large  caravan- 
serai adjoining  a  wretched  village.  We  had  now  done  with 
posting-houses,  our  resting-places  being  almost  always  cara- 
vanserai buildings  erected  by  Government  for  the  reception  of 
travellers,  and  on  this  route  almost  solely  used  by  pilgrims. 
They  are  immense  places,  with  no  part  of  them,  except  some- 
times a  portion  near  the  gateway,  more  than  the  ground-floor 
high.  The  traveller  enters  through  an  archway  into  a 
spacious  court ;  and  round  this  court,  two  feet  or  so  off  the 
ground,  is  a  row  of  empty  niches  sunk  in  the  deep  walls, 
which  must  be  nearly  six  feet  thick.  These  niches  are  for  his 
occupation,  and  he  immediately  selects  one  of  them ;  it  is  just 
large  and  deep  enough  to  spread  his  small  carpet  in,  and 
there,  too,  he  makes  his  little  fire  in  a  comer,  and  sits,  smokes, 
eats,  and  sleeps  there.  It  is  open  to  the  court,  being  only  an 
open  pigeon-hole  in  the  wall,  and  is  exposed  to  all  weathers, 
hot  or  cold,  rain  beating  in  or  wind, — the  latter  will  almost 
blow  him  out  of  it  sometimes. 

The  horses  and  mules  are  better  housed,  having  stalls 
which  run  all  round  the  court  in  the  space  between  the  inner 
and  outer  walls ;  these  of  course  are  roofed,  but  unventilated. 
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and  the  closeness  of  them  is  terrible.  The  traveller  takes  his 
choice,  whether  a  niche  in  the  open  court,  or  another  over  one 
of  the  dark  stalls  just  above  the  mangers  of  his  horses  and 
asses. 

There  is  generally  room  in  the  building  to  accommodate 
several  hundred  animals,  but  it  is  often  all  filled  at  once  when 
a  large  caravan  turns  in. 


•^  ^'■>''%%^^^%:^Z^^^  ^^<  ''<-: 


Ground  Plan  of  Caravanserai. 

Several  men  have  the  care  of  the  place,  and  they  provide 
the  traveller  with  provender  for  his  beasts,  and  at  bidding  will 
run  into  the  village  near,  should  there  be  one,  and  procure 
him  bread,  eggs,  or  chickens,  and  find  him  sticks  or  charcoal 
for  a  fire  ;  but  this  done,  all  is  done,  the  rest  he  must  do  for 
himself. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  we  had  just  arrived.  A  crowd  of 
pilgrims  stood  at  the  entrance.  We  dismounted,  passed  in, 
and  from  the  inner  court  many  a  queer  bronzed  face  of  many 
a  clime  peered  out  at  us  from  the  pigeon-holes,  and  right  glad 
was  I  to  throw  myself  in  a  corner  on  my  carpet  in  one  of 
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them.  Our  order  for  horses  was  shown  to  the  headman,  and 
at  once  the  command  issued  forth,  *  Go  to  the  village  and 
seize  three.' 

In  the  meantime  AH  was  preparing  a  chicken  at  my  foot. 
AH  was  most  expeditious  at  all  times,  but  in  nothing  was  his 
talent  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
could  serve  up  a  chicken.  This  luxury  would  be  running 
about  picking  up  crumbs  at  the  gateway  as  we  came  in,  but 
Ali*s  keen  eye  would  have  marked  it  down,  it  would  be  caught 
instantly  afterwards,  and  in  twenty  minutes  more  be  being 
eaten.  Twenty  minutes  sufficed  to  do  everj'^thing  as  soon  as 
the  little  fire  was  made.  Cooks  may  marvel,  but  I  often 
timed  him.  He  killed  it,  skinned  it,  tore  it  in  four  pieces,  and 
fired  it;  and  when  it  was  possible,  we  had  two  of  them. 
Fresh  horses  had  now  come  in,  nolens  volens^  from  somewhere, 
and  we  started  again. 

At  last,  after  several  weary  hours,  we  heard  tinkling  bells, 
— any  sound  was  pleasing, — and  we  overtook  a  large  Kerbella 
caravan.  Dead  women  are  taken  to  Kerbella  as  well  as  dead 
men.  Eight  of  the  mules  carried  coffins  ;  one  mule  generally 
carries  two,  but  sometimes  he  is  laden  with  four.  Women  go 
on  pilgrimages,  shrouded  from  head  to  foot  in  great  blue 
coverlets,  with  a  little  laced  window  for  their  eyes ;  there  were 
several  in  this  party.  They  ride  cross-ways,  like  the  men,  or 
sometimes  sit  in  great  paniers,  and  perhaps  balanced  on  the 
opposite  side  with  their  dead  relative's  coffin,  and  so  jog  on 
and  on,  days  upon  days,  on  their  extraordinary  mission.  We 
overtook  these  mournful  cavalcades  often  afterwards,  and  the 
odour  from  them  was  most  offensive  at  times,  especially  on 
hot  days  and  when  there  were  many  bodies  with  them ;  and 
sometimes  perfectly  revolting  would  be  the  sight, — coffins, 
simply  a  few  boards  nailed  roughly  together,  so  that  a  slight 
accident,  a  stumble  of  the  mule,  or  even  the  rough  shaking, 
would  produce  scenes  too  dreadful  to  picture.    The  reason  is 
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plain  why  those  on  the  return  journey  looked  pale  and  sickly, 
it  is  even  to  be  wondered  at  that  any  ever  return  at  all. 

The  next  village  we  halted  at  was  Koordish  (this  was 
entirely  Koordish  country),  and  we  went  straight  to  the  house 
of  the  Sheikh  or  Headman, — *  Bigman,*  as  AH  always  called 
them.  Our  despotic  missives  for  horses  and  men  (if  needed) 
were  instantly  produced,  and  he  became  all  condescension 
and  suavity  in  a  moment.  He  showed  me  politely  into  his 
stable,  to  the  stall  purposely  prepared  and  levelled  for  recep- 
tion of  guests — odd  place  enough,  but  one  very  usual  in  this 
land,  and  mats  were  instantly  brought  and  spread  down,  then 
tea  followed  and  smoking  the  kaleon. 

Fresh  horses  arrived  in  an  hour.  The  journey  to  the  next 
station,  as  Ali  assured  me,  was  a  specially  dangerous  one. 
Our  guide,  who  was  no  longer  a  chappar,  but  a  rough  peasant 
who  belonged  to  the  horses,  was  well  armed,  like  ourselves. 
He  came  with  a  long  gun  slung  across  his  back  and  a  brace 
of  big  pistols  stuck  in  his  side  :  our  guide  of  the  morning  had 
also  been  armed  in  the  same  way.  This  route,  until  lately, 
had  become  so  infested  with  robbers  (chiefly  on  account  of 
the  pilgrims  carrying  so  many  jewels  and  precious  stones  with 
them)  that  it  had  become  impossible  for  any  to  pass  along  it 
except  in  very  large  numbers,  two  or  three  hundred  in  a 
caravan ;  but  the  Shah  at  last  became  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  things  and  summoned  the  Governor  of  Kermanchar 
before  him.  The  Governor  trembled,  as  well  he  might ;  how- 
ever, it  ended  by  the  Shah  telling  him  that  in  future,  for  every 
panobat  stolen,  he  should  take  from  his  servant  five.  This 
provoked  active  measures  on  the  Governor's  part,  and  armed 
bands  scoured  the  worst  districts,  and  many  arrests  and 
decapitations  were  the  result 

It  was  safe  at  the  present  in  caravan,  but  in  small  numbers 
there  was  always  considerable  danger.  So  our  guide  thought, 
for  the  first  peasant  we  met  on  the  road,  he  immediately 
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pressed  into  our  service.  It  was  not  difficult  to  press  him, 
and  the  reason  why?  He  had  a  sweetheart  at  the  next 
village,  and  a  lady  in  the  case  in  all  countries  does  wonders. 
He  was  a  big,  lithesome  fellow,  with  a  great  shillelagh,  or  big 
knobbed  stick  in  his  hand, — all  the  poorer  class  seemed  armed 
in  this  way,  and  others  have  daggers  and  long  guns. 

Dusk  crept  on  slowly,  and  over  the  undulating,  open 
ground  to  our  left,  we  could  see  several  black  tent  encamp- 
ments of  the  Koords,  lying  off  a  mile  or  so  from  our  track. 
This  was  the  race  we  dreaded ;  but  we  kept  silently  and 
quietly  pushing  on,  though  their  watch-dogs  heard  us,  and  we 
feared  at  any  time  a  sally,  but  none  came, — the  shades  of 
evening  were  in  our  favour.  These  Koords  seem  a  somewhat 
different  race  from  the  more  peaceable  occupants  of  villages, 
though  Ali  classed  all  together. 

We  now  entered  a  narrow  glen.  Our  man  on  foot 
went  up  the  hill-side  a  short  distance  to  see  if  we  were  fol- 
lowed. The  chappar  fired  his  gun,  seeming  to  me  a  foolish 
proceeding;  but  Ali  said,  *Koord  man  no  like  gun.*  The 
ravine  ended,  and  then  it  became  more  open  country,  bounded 
by  mountains. 

It  was  bright  moonlight  and  tiring,  weary  work,  hour 
after  hour  riding  away.  My  horse  was  a  poor  little  beast, 
plucky  enough,  but  only  a  two-year-old,  and  many  times 
I  thought  he  would  have  fallen,  but  he  held  on  gallantly 
to  the  end.  I  rested  him  sometimes  by  walking,  and  was 
glad  to  do  so,  for  it  was  very  cold. 

At  last  we  came  suddenly  upon  our  village,  sunk  deep  in 
a  defile  under  towering  precipices.  By  a  very  steep  path  we 
descended  to  it,  and  then,  winding  among  the  poor  mud- 
houses,  we  thundered  at  the  door  of  the  *Bigman.*  We 
knocked  some  time  before  he  came ;  but  the  longer  we  waited 
the  more  Ali  stormed,  and  to  my  surprise  rated  him  soundly 
when  we  got  in.     He  had  a  surly,  big  son,  too,  who  did  not  at 
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all  like  the  rough  waking.  However,  both  grew  g^dually 
more  genial.  All's  words  always  did  wonders,  and  quickly 
we  got  our  few  wants  supplied,  and  carpeted  ourselves  down 
in  his  granary. 

November  2\st  {Wednesday). — Daylight  next  morning 
showed  more  clearly  the  curious  position  of  the  village, 
crowded  in  the  bottom  of  a  gully  with  high,  white  precipices 
beetling  up  behind.  The  huts  composing  it,  filthy  and 
wretched,  but  belted  in  by  trees  and  vineyards  on  the  steep 
slopes  close  round, — a  striking  contrast  to  the  burnt,  brown 
valley  beyond. 

We  started  again  at  seven,  having  had  some  trouble  in 
getting  horses, — peasants  very  loth  to  give  them.  We  wound 
up  out  of  the  deep  hollow  where  the  village  lay,  and  then  on 
the  burnt  plain,  as  before.  We  soon  overtook  another  great 
Kerbella  caravan,  and  I  counted  between  forty  and  fifty 
coffins,  jolting  along  on  mule-  and  horse-back,  in  this  one. 
By-and-by  the  broad,  dry  bed  of  a  torrent  was  the  only  track, 
the  plain  was  left,  and  we  were  winding  down  a  steep  ravine. 
The  chief  mountainous  ranges  and  upland  plains  had  all  been 
crossed  and  we  should  now  continue  our  descent,  almost 
without  interruption,  till  we  reached  the  great  level  desert  of 
Assyria.  After  a  few  hours*  march,  we  halted  at  a  big  cara- 
vanserai, and  breakfasted  in  one  of  its  pigeon-holes. 

Soon  afterwards  we  descended  by  a  very  winding  path, 
very  steep  and  very  rugged, — the  steep  mountain  pass,  the 
*  Median  Gate  *  of  the  ancients,  the  *  Zagri  Pylai,'  the  old 
boundary  line  between  the  Median  and  Assyrian  kingdoms. 
Modern  Persia  extends  further ;  but  we  shall  soon  now  have 
passed  its  last  village. 

Half-way  down,  in  the  steepest  part  of  the  pass,  there  are 
still  the  very  ancient  remains  of  a  resting-place  for  travellers 
— an  arch,  the  entrance  into  a  small  covered  room,  a  few 
yards  square.    Some  of  the  scanty  brushwood  trying  to  clothe 
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the  stony  mountains,  may  here  be  called  trees,  a  species  of 
oak,  but  the  leaf  more  like  a  bay-tree. 

At  length  we  reached  the  wild  valley  at  the  bottom, 
willows  and  shrubs  picturesquely  lining  the  brook-course,  and 
I  noticed  a  Koord  encampment  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
valley  soon  opened  out  into  a  wide,  treeless  plain,  bounded 
by  rocky  hills  again,  and  a  little  cultivated  ;  then,  by-and-by, 
passing  through  a  breach  in  the  hills,  at  4.30  we  reached  the 
village  where  was  the  welcome  caravanserai.  I  went  into 
its  great  yard,  and  Ali  went  off  to  see  the  *  Bigman.' 

Here  was,  indeed,  a  scene.  A  caravan  of  pilgrims  had  come 
in  for  its  nightly  occupation.  Fifty  little  pigeon-holes  and 
more,  had  each  its  little  company  of  two  or  three,  each  its 
little  wood  fire,  each  its  carpet  spread,  with  richly  embroidered 
shawls,  sometimes  as  curtains,  shrouding  a  part,  with  baggage 
and  many-coloured  saddlebags  scattered  about ;  and  men 
in  quaint  garbs  were  bustling  hither  and  thither,  others 
crouched  cooking  at  the  fires  in  the  niches,  others  drinking  tea, 
others  smoking,  others  half  sleeping.  A  bustle,  too,  was  going 
on  in  the  long,  dark  stables,  lit  up  dimly  with  flickering 
lamps.  Horses  and  mules  were  stamping  and  neighing,  and 
some,  got  loose,  were  galloping  down  the  centre,  or  pushing 
in  betwixt  others,  or  tumbling  over  the  coffins  which  were 
piled  in  comers  or  left  lying  in  the  empty  stalls  ;  and  men 
were  swearing,  calling  on  Ali  and  Mohammed,  and  bringing 
in  the  name  of  Allah  at  every  other  word.  I  perched  myself 
in  one  of  the  vacant  little  pigeon-holes  in  the  court  and 
waited  there,  squatted  on  my  carpet  and  cloak,  till  AH 
returned. 

How  I  was  wondered  at  in  those  short  twenty  minutes ! 
What  a  crowd  soon  gathered  round  me !  Who  could  the 
stranger  be.^  They  even  left  their  pigeon-holes  and  snug- 
geries and  pressed  round  eagerly  to  see  me.  Women,  too, 
came  coyly  up,  half  drew  down  their  thick,  white  veils.    And 
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why  stare  so  ?  I  looked  almost  as  ragged,  and  dirty,  and 
rough — almost  as  much  a  Persian  as  any  there ;  but  I  had 
drawn  out  my  journal  and  wrote,  and  this  increased  their 
curiosity.  Closer  and  closer  they  pushed,  but  All  just  then 
stalked  in  upon  the  scene,  the  *  Bigman '  following  at  his 
heels ;  the  latter  salaamed  me  graciously,  and  then,  turning 
round,  muttered  an  imprecation  at  the  forward  inquisitiveness 
of  the  throng. 

AH  informed  me  that  the  Sheikh  had  prepared  a  place  for 
my  reception,  so  I  mounted  again  and  followed  him.  The 
place  prepared  was  a  large  empty  shed  near  his  dwelling ; 
rugs  had  been  brought  in  and  matting  spread  on  the  earth- 
floor.  His  house,  which  in  outward  appearance  did  not  seem 
much  better  than  his  shed,  was  close  by,  and  tenanted  by  his 
wives  and  children,  otherwise  he  would  doubtless  have  asked 
me  in  there.  The  wives,  of  which  there  were  two,  were  young 
and  pretty,  and  had  here  no  compunction  in  showing  their 
faces  and  black  eyes,  and  their  children  stood  gazing  and 
giggling  in  a  row  at  the  door.  AH  made  tea,  and,  as  usual,  I 
smoked  the  kaleon  in  the  interim,  whiffing  and  passing  it  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  the  *  Bigman.'  But  to  sleep  here  to  me 
was  impossible,  so  fresh  horses  arriving  at  lo  p.m.,  I  cruelly 
woke  AH  up,  and  in  half-an-hour  more  we  were  away  again. 

November  22nd  {Thursday), — ^We  crossed  the  plain  and 
continued  our  track  over  low  hills.  It  was  bright  starlight, 
and  sometimes  a  beautiful  meteor  shot  across  the  heavens, 
leaving  a  long  thread  of  light  behind  it,  visible  for  some 
seconds. 

Soon  we  came  to  a  spot  where,  a  few  years  ago,  a  whole 
caravan  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  persons  had  been  set  upon 
by  thieves  and  not  one  escaped  ;  because  they  offered  re- 
sistance and  fought,  every  one  of  them  was  murdered.  AH 
told  me  this,  as  we  passed  by,  in  a  low,  mysterious  voice, 
evidently  having  an  ominous  dread  of  the  place  still,  and 
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entreating  me  to  keep  close  up  at  his  heels.  Presently,  at  a 
turn  of  the  road  round  some  rocks,  we  came  suddenly  upon 
two  men  who  were  the  advanced  guard  of  a  long  caravan  ; 
they  were  as  flurried  as  we  were,  and  cried  out  excitedly, 
*  Who's  there  ?'  *  Friends,'  cried  the  chappar,  who  was 
leading. 

As  the  grey  of  morning  dawned,  we  passed  long  lines  of 
ruined  walls,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  Kasra  Shenen, 
and  immediately  afterwards  reached  our  village.  The  barking 
of  dogs  gave  notice  of  our  approach,  everything  else  was 
silent — not  a  soul  stirring — and  we  stopped  at  the  gates  of  the 
Sheikh  and  hammered  away  at  the  door.  A  servant  let  us  in 
at  last,  and  we  found  him  slumbering  with  other  men  on  a 
mud  divan.  He  woke  slowly,  in  spite  of  All's  vociferous 
interjections,  shook  himself  up,  put  on  his  outer,  gorgeous 
robe,  the  only  one  necessary  to  complete  his  toilet,  then  called 
a  servant,  ordered  coffee,  and  listened  to  Ali.  Ali  shortly 
explained  to  him  our  wants,  showed  our  missives,  and  he  de- 
spatched a  messenger  for  the  horses,  but  assured  us  that  we 
should  require  an  escort  besides.  So  unsafe  was  the  road 
considered  to  be  as  far  as  the  next  station  (for  it  was  the 
boundary  land  between  the  two  countries),  that  he  had  orders 
to  prevent  all  travellers  passing  along  it,  except  in  large 
numbers. 

We  now  sat  round  together  and  smoked  the  kaleon,  and 
so  passed  an  hour, — I  half  fell  asleep.  Morning  by  this  time 
had  fully  broke  and  the  sun  risen. 

I  told  Ali  I  should  like  to  return  to  see  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  by  daylight.  He  expressed  my  wish  to  the 
Sheikh,  and  then  Ali  informed  me  that  the  *  Bigman '  wished 
him  to  say  that  all  the  horses  in  his  stable  were  at  my  dis- 
posal, and  that  he  would  accompany  me  himself  to  the  place. 
In  a  few  minutes  we  started  off"  together, — the  *  Bigman,'  two 
friends  of  his,  and  myself     They  were  richly  dressed  in  their 
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long  robes,  and  our  horses  were  arrayed  in  coloured  clothes 
and  gilt  trappings  over  the  curious  high-backed  saddles. 
They  were  high-spirited,  fiery  steeds,  and  it  was  either 
walking  or  dashing  madly  away  after  each  other  at  full 
gallop,  then  curveting  round  and  round,  and  coming  suddenly 
to  a  dead  stop. 

The  ruins  are  of  great  extent,  but  there  is  little  to  see. 
The  long  lines  of  walls,  built  of  huge  boulders,  are  of 
enormous  thickness.  There  are  also,  at  two  ends,  the  re- 
mains of  towers  and  fortresses.  All  the  land  within  the 
walls,  once  city,  is  now  well  cultivated. 

On  our  return,  faithful  AH  had  got  everything  in  readiness, 
—  fresh  horses  laden  and  saddled,  and  five  wild-looking 
soldiers  in  attendance  as  an  escort.  I  took  three  of  them, 
thinking  more  would  attract  notice  and  make-believe  that  we 
really  had  things  valuable  to  guard. 

The  way  soon  became  wild  and  desolate, — low  sand-hills, 
rocks,  and  deep  hollows, — the  very  places  for  concealment 
and  a  sudden  attack.  Our  escort  were  always  on  the  move, 
dashing  hither  and  thither, — sometimes  before,  sometimes  be- 
hind, sometimes  on  one  hill,  sometimes  on  another  ;  two  had 
guns  slung  at  their  backs  and  the  other  poised  a  long  spear, 
while  all  three  had  heavy  horse-pistols  in  their  sashes.  A 
little  excitement  was  created  at  one  time.  Several  horsemen 
were  seen  partly  screened  behind  a  rock  at  a  distance.  Our 
men  dashed  about  wilder  than  before,  and  several  times  fired 
into  the  air, — a  curious  precaution,  but  they  had  to  have  their 
own  way.  Nothing  came  of  it,  however ;  only  we  hurried 
forward  as  rapidly  as  we  could. 

The  most  dangerous  localities  at  length  were  passed  ;  all 
the  rough  ground  and  sand-hills  ceased  and  opened  out  into 
a  wide  expanse  of  plain.  Far  in  advance  we  could  see  trees. 
We  were  now  on  the  actual  frontier-line  between  Persia  and 
Turkey, — nothing  visible  marks  the  division.  Yonder,  amongst 
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the  trees  which  proved  to  be  groves  of  date-palms,  was  the 
first  town  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  poor 
village  we  had  left  was  our  last  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Shah. 

The  climate  felt  considerably  warmer.  It  had  been 
gradually  increasing  in  temperature  since  yesterday,  when 
we  descended  by  the  old  Median  gate  pass  from  the  high 
upland  plains. 

This  first  Turkish  town  proved,  on  our  reaching  it,  to  be  a 
much  more  thriving  place  than  anything  we  had  seen  for  a 
long  time.  It  was  surrounded  by  gardens,  by  plots  of  land 
snatched  from  the  desert ;  and  water  was  carefully  conducted 
into  them  in  little  rills  and  also  amongst  the  palm-groves. 

We  had  entered  the  country  of  the  Arabs,  into  the  com- 
mencement of  desert  which  stretches  hence  to  Bagdad. 
Desert  in  one  sense,  but  not  entirely  so.  Towns  and  villages 
are  scattered  upon  it  at  long  intervals,  wherever  in  fact  there 
is  water ;  and  there  are  small,  green  oases  upon  the  boundless 
plains,  generally  being  surrounded  with  trees.  There  are  also 
low  ranges  of  sandstone  ridges  which  cross  this  level  tract, 
seldom  more  than  a  few  miles  broad  ;  and  the  chief  danger  to 
the  traveller  is  in  crossing  these  desolate  districts  when  he  is 
hid  among  the  wild  gullies  and  hills.  Any  number  of  men 
can  easily  be  concealed  in  these  intricate  windings,  and  can 
suddenly  cut  him  off  and  surround  him.  In  passing  these 
even  in  a  caravan,  it  is  most  needful  to  keep  closely  together, 
as  the  laggards  not  unfrequently  are  pounced  upon.  But  it 
is  no  longer  the  country  of  the  Koords;  it  is  the  wild  Bedouin 
who  prowls  over  it,  and  they  never  take  life  if  they  can  avoid 
it,  and  never  attack  but  in  great  numbers,  when  resistance 
would  be  useless.     This  was  told  me  as  a  consolation. 

Humanly  speaking,  as  regards  ourselves  (Ali  and  me),  our 
safety  depended  on  where  the  great  tribe  of  this  desert  then 
was,  sometimes  they  were  hundreds  of  miles  away  pasturing 
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their  flocks  in  other  parts  of  their  vast  territory ;  if  so,  then 
all  would  be  well  with  us ;  but  if  not,  nothing  short  of  a  fo- 
ment of  men  would  suffice. 

We  went  straight  to  the  Governor  of  the  place,  and  I  was 
conducted  at  once  by  AH,  with  all  the  pomp  and  bombast  he 
could  command,  into  his  reception  shed,  which  was  comfort- 
ably divaned  all  round.     After  my  reception,  several  other 
nabobs  of  the  town  came  in,  and  though  very  tired,  I  had  to 
talk  and  try  through  AH  to  be  amusing.    An  Italian  also 
came  with  them,  much  to  my  surprise  ;  and  as  far  as  talking 
went,  he  helped  matters.     This  unfortunate  man,  with  whom 
I  could  converse,  had  been  robbed  a  year  ago  of  everything 
he  possessed  on  the  same  road  I  had  just  come.     He  was  in 
an  exceedingly  low  and  desponding  state.    He  had  no  friends 
in  Europe  to  assist  him,  so  here  he  had  been  forced  to  stay, 
and  was  now  acting  as  tutor  to  one  of  the  families  in  the 
town.    The  others  were  all  Arabs,  wearing  a  richly-coloured 
kerchief  twisted  with  a  thick  rope,  and  with  danglements  of 
braid  round  their  heads. 

The  Governor  considered  it  necessary  that  we  should  both 
take  a  Turkish  passport.  This  was  quite  superfluous,  for  my 
own  passport  was  quite  sufficient  to  meet  every  difficulty  ;  but 
it  was  done  no  doubt  to  obtain  the  half-crown  fee  which  had 
to  be  paid  on  each  of  them, — at  least,  so  AH  said,  whom  I 
soon  found  hated  both  Turks  and  Arabs  alike. 

Presently,  as  the  rumour  spread  through  the  town  of  an 
*  Inglese '  being  there,  many  more  came  in,  and  I  had  soon 
quite  a  concourse  of  spectators,  some  twenty  or  thirty  grouped 
round  me.  AH  by  this  time  had  prepared  my  tea  and  a 
chicken,  which  I  partook  of  eagerly  enough  and  without  any 
shyness,  though  the  butt  of  so  many  eyes. 

Started  on  again  soon  with  a  fresh  escort  of  five  men, 
armed  with  long  spears  and  pistols ;  the  Governor  would  have 
had  me  take  nine,  but  I  dispensed  with  all  the  rest 
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The  country  was  mostly  desert,  very  level,  with  an  occa- 
sional barrier  of  sandhills  to  cross.  Our  guards  took  away 
much  of  the  monotony  and  weariness ;  they  were  always 
charging  after  each  other  in  sport,  flourishing  and  poising 
their  long  lances,  and  most  dexterous  were  they  in  the  use  of 
them,  and  in  the  wheeling  and  turning  of  their  Arab  horses. 
All  would  be  riding  in  line  quietly  ;  suddenly,  in  a  moment, 
one  would  give  a  wild  shriek,  and  they  would  shoot  forward 
like  a  rocket,  and  wheel  and  dash  in  all  directions.  My 
revolver,  too,  greatly  interested  them;  they  had  never  set 
eyes  on  such  a  formidable  little  piece.  Even  the  existence 
of  such  a  weapon  at  all  was  almost  unknown  to  them. 

It  was  bright  moonlight  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock 
when  we  reached  the  next  town,  again  surrounded  by  palm- 
trees  ;  and  our  guards  led  us  to  a  large  encampment  of  soldiers 
just  outside  the  walls  as  being  the  best  place  to  find  a  lodging. 
There  was  just  light  sufficient  to  see  the  many  white  tents 
pitched  near,  and  long  string  of  horses  tethered  round.  A 
soldier  came  up  and  led  us  to  an  empty  tent,  there  to  await 
the  coming  of  the  Colonel.  A  carpet  was  being  spread  out 
for  us,  when  an  officer  appeared,  and  salaaming  me,  said  in 
Arabic,  *  God  has  provided  for  you,  sir,  a  better  place  than 
even  this  ;'  and  conducted  us  into  the  presence  of  the  Colonel, 
who  was  sitting  in  his  tent  with  many  of  his  officers.  All 
rose  as  we  entered,  and  were  very  polite,  and  I  was  offered  a 
seat  on  the  cushions  next  the  Colonel.  A  lamp  hung  from 
the  pole  in  the  centre ;  then  kale5ns  were  brought  in.  AH 
stood  by  and  interpreted  ;  other  officers  came  in,  and  soon 
the  tent  was  choke  full.  It  was  a  queer  sight  by  the  lamp- 
light, sitting  there  amongst  such  a  party.  All  wore  the  Arab 
kerchief  and  rope  head-dress,  and  a  tunic  kind  of  robe  of  a 
scarlet  and  blue  colour.  They  looked  a  daring  set,  very 
bronzed,  and  many  of  them  with  handsome  features.  The 
Colonel  told  me  that  one  hundred  men  had  been  placed  in 
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every  town  on  the  route  to  Bagdad,  and  were  for  the  guarding 
of  the  pilgrims ;  that  before  this  was  done  so  many  had  been 
attacked  by  the  Bedouins. 

When  my  tea  was  brought  in  I  handed  the  Colonel  a  cup 
full,  and  then  to  all  the  other  officers  in  turn.  Tea  is  not 
drunk  much  by  Turks  and  Arabs ;  coffee  is  their  chief  beverage. 
Horses  could  not  be  obtained  for  some  hours.  The  party 
dropped  off  one  by  one,  save  the  Colonel,  and  two  or  three 
officers,  and  they  rolled  themselves  up  in  their  cloaks.  I  did 
the  same  in  mine ;  but  could  not  sleep,  because  of  little 
tormentors. 

Nov,  23,  Friday, — Started  off  quietly  at  4.30  a.m.  as  soon 
as  fresh  horses  came.  It  was  bright  starlight,  and  we  had  a 
guard  of  five  more  men.  The  path  was  very  awkward  and 
perilous  at  first,  on  account  of  the  little  irrigating  rills  crossing 
it,  in  the  cultivated  part  near  the  town.  The  horses  could 
scarcely  keep  from  falling,  often  terribly  stumbling ;  but 
nothing  serious  happened,  and  these  hardy  little  steeds  never 
seem  to  break  their  knees. 

Soon,  as  day  was  just  beginning  to  break,  we  reached 
another  ridge  of  hills,  through  which,  by  the  tracking  of  the 
horses  along  the  same  lines,  the  road  was  worn  three  or  four 
feet  deep  in  the  sand  rock  ;  and  these  tracks  are  very  narrow, 
barely  eighteen  inches  broad,  so  that  some  are  almost  impass- 
able, and  others  less  deep  and  less  ancient  run  by  the  side. 
Nothing  proves  more  than  these  deep  tracks  the  great  anti- 
quity of  this  old  Medo- Persian  way. 

Here  a  long  pilgrim  caravan  met  us,  and  glad  indeed  they 
seemed  that  we  bore  the  aspect  of  friends ;  the  first  appear- 
ance of  our  armed  men  springing  up  and  down  among  the 
hills  evidently  fluttered  the  advance-guard.  This  ridge  of 
hills  crossed,  and  our  guard  left  us  ;  and  we  could  see  far  over 
the  desert  plains  another  belt  of  green  trees,  but  we  had  many 
weary  miles  still  to  go.     On  reaching  them,  there  was  another 
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town,  and  we  went  straight  to  the  house  of  the  *  Bigman  '  as 
usual.  There  was  a  busy  party  assembling  in  the  yard  : 
horses  standing  ready  in  gaily-decked  trappings,  and  one  of 
the  men  holding  two  trained  hawks  and  a  greyhound. 

It  was  a  hawking  expedition.  Ali,  nothing  daunted,  went 
boldly  up  and  desired  to  see  the  Sheikh  immediately.  The 
door  was  then  thrown  open,  and  he  stamped  forward  with  his 
inimitable  swagger,  heavy  whip  in  hand,  and  salaaming  with 
the  other,  into  the  reception-room. 

I  followed.  Sheikh  sat  at  the  further  end  on  a  broad 
divan,  and  several  other  Arabs  sat  with  him.  They  were 
taking  a  last  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  last  whiff  of  smoke,  before 
starting. 

Ali  had  certainly  great  ideas  both  of  his  own  importance 
and  mine,  or  he  would  never  have  entered  so  unceremoniously 
and  in  such  a  bold,  unflinching  fashion  ;  but  it  was  his  regular 
custom,  and  one,  moreover,  which  never  failed  to  succeed  ;  he 
always  maintained,  in  his  quaint,  humorous  way,  that  the 
more  we  respected  ourselves,  the  more  we  should  be  respected 
in  return.  '*  I  say  to  Persian,  you  big  Inglese ; '  and  in  a 
few  minutes  our  host  would  become  quite  reconciled,  and 
even  pleased  with  our  sudden  intrusion,  and  in  his  Oriental 
way  place  himself,  his  domestics,  and  everything  else  which 
his  mean  house  could  afford,  at  my  disposal.  So  now  I  was 
seated  by  the  *  Bigman,'  smoking  away  in  my  turn  with  him 
and  his  friends ;  the  hawking  postponed ;  while  his  servants, 
superintended  by  Ali,  who  always  gloried  in  this,  prepared 
for  me  the  everlasting  tea,  eggs,  and  a  chick,  hot  bread,  and 
plenty  of  gee. 

We  stayed  two  hours  and  a  half ;  it  was  just  midday  as 
we  left,  and  a  long  stage  was  before  us.  We  took  with  us 
this  time  three  soldiers.  The  road  lay  over  plain  all  the  way. 
A  small  village,  here  and  there  belted  with  palms,  the  only 
break  to  the  dead,  flat  monotony. 
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It  slightly  rained  at  sunset.  We  reached  the  next  town 
at  seven ;  and  again  I  was  hospitably  received  by  the  Governor 
of  the  place ;  and  now  this  portion  of  my  journey  is  nearly 
over.  The  end  of  the  next  stage  was  Bagdad.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  it,  and  only  forty-five  miles  further.  I  ordered 
fresh  horses  to  be  ready  at  midnight,  and  the  Governor 
insisted  on  my  taking  a  large  escort,  but  as  it  was  only  for 
show,  I  with  difficulty  got  the  number  reduced  to  five.  But 
midnight  came,  and  it  poured  with  rain.  I  waited  anxiously 
for  two  hours  more.  It  poured  still.  I  fell  asleep  till  five, 
and  still  splash,  splash,  splash,  it  poured  torrents  down  ;  but  I 
could  wait  no  longer,  my  patience  was  gone.  Yes,  I  waited  one 
half-hour  more,  then  rousing  Ali  up  from  my  foot,  I  ordered 
him,  in  spite  of  it,  to  saddle  and  bridle  and  load,  and  so, 
covered  up  in  every  coat,  cape,  and  cloak  I  possessed,  we 
started. 

This  town  I  was  leaving  was  the  largest  I  had  passed 
through  since  leaving  Kermanchar ;  but  its  winding  streets, 
its  palm-groves,  its  gardens,  soon  ended,  and  then  came  its 
river,  and  then  it  was  desert  again.  The  river  we  crossed  by 
a  ferry-boat,  and  Ali  thrashed  the  ferryman  for  his  insolence. 
He  refused  point-blank  to  take  us  over  till  the  sun  rose. 
However,  All's  whip  soon  altered  his  mind. 

The  rain  gradually  ceased,  and  it  became  a  bright  day. 
The  country  was  more  desert  than  ever,  though  a  strip  of 
dark  green  could  be  seen  bounding  the  horizon  on  the  right, 
trees  following  the  course  of  the  river. 

We  overtook  another  Kerbella  caravan  as  usual,  and  met 
another  one  returning.  This  had  been  our  routine  most  days. 
And  now  a  curious  picture;  a  long  line  of  camels  come 
stalking  over  the  plain,  looking  like  Brobdignag  spiders  in 
the  distance.  One  man  like  a  fly  sat  crouched  on  the  first, 
guiding  it  simply  with  a  twig,  and  the  rest  at  intervals  of  one 
hundred  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  apart,  mechanically 
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following  him.     Sometimes  the  man  looked  back  and  gave  a 
wild  call,  but  paid  no  other  attention  to  them. 

Hour  after  hour  went  by,  but  the  country  looked  more 
desert-like  than  ever ;  one  felt  almost  tempted  to  believe  that 
the  very  existence  of  Bagdad  must  be  a  myth,  a  mirage  of 
the  desert,  a  centre  for  the  Arabian  Night  tales  to  hang  on, 
and  nothing  more. 

We  reached  another  great  caravanserai  and  stopped  to 
breakfast,  great  bustle  going  on  within  and  around.  A  cara- 
van had  just  come  up,  and  all  were  preparing  to  do  the  same 
thing.  And  now,  in  the  flat  and  distant  horizon,  I  could 
dimly  trace  a  long  dark-blue  line. 

By-and-by,  little  by  little,  this  increased ;  sharp  points 
rose  up  from  it,  the  blue  by  degrees  formed  itself  into  palm- 
trees,  the  Tigris  lay  hidden  there,  and  the  points  into  minarets; 
and  then  two  domes  gradually  shaped  themselves  out  against 
the  light  sky,  and  as  hour  after  hour  went  by,  high  mud  walls, 
mud  houses,  and  mud  towers  rose  there ;  and  that  was  Bagdad. 

But  it  was  desert  still,  desert  right  up  to  the  long  walls  ;  a 
city  rising  up  from  the  desert  on  this  side. 

How  we  galloped  along  now,  how  we  raced  over  the  dull 
flat,  how  our  rough  soldiers  dashed  and  spurted,  pursuing 
each  other,  cracking  ofl*  their  pistols,  and  brandishing  their 
long  spears.  I,  too,  charged  along  with  them  from  time  to 
time,  much  to  their  gratification  and  merriment,  and  often, 
too,  fired  off"  my  revolver  to  please  them.  This  little  weapon, 
as  before,  attracted  immense  notice  and  reverence,  astonishing 
them  mightily,  bang !  bang !  bang !  bang !  bang  1  and  no 
loading.  What  league  with  the  Spirit  of  Evil  was  it  ?  No 
wonder  the  English  conquer  everywhere  ! 

Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  were  determinedly 
browsing  upon  the  dry  sand,  right  up  to  the  walls ;  but  it 
was  positively  only  upon  the  dry  sand,  no  herbage  whatever 
that  I  could  see,  only  a  few  tufls  of  dry  something. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

BAGDAD — BABYLON — TOMB  OF  EZEKIEL — NEGEFF — TOMB 
OF  ALI — RUINS  OF  CTESIPHON — THE  EASTERN  WORLD 
JOINED  TO  THE  WESTERN  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

So  it  was  Bagdad  at  last ;  the  grand  city  of  Caliphs,  of 
splendour  gone  by,  Oriental  magnificence,  cart-loads  of  pearls, 
diamonds,  and  rubies,  streets  of  gold,  beautiful  princesses, 
wonderful  lamps,  bottled  genii,  all  of  which  had  been  to  me 
the  Bagdad  of  the  past,  a  dim  and  shadowy  world,  that  had 
only  a  partial  existence  ;  and  now  to  see  the  naked  realities ; 
mud,  dirt,  and  wretchedness;  all  pomp  and  magnificence 
gone.  I  passed  through  the  city  gate  and  into  the  narrow 
streets,  my  tired  mule  terribly  stumbling  ;  and  what  a  change 
in  a  moment !  Once  more  I  was  in  the  busy  world  of  men, 
shouts,  bustling,  and  buzz  on  all  sides  of  me;  manners, 
customs,  and  ways,  all  quaint  and  odd  ;  men  dressed  after 
every  kind  of  Eastern  fashion  ;  everybody,  as  usual,  staring 
at  me  wonderfully,  and  Ali  several  times  accosted  and  recog- 
nised by  a  friend. 

Arabs,  Persians,  Turks,  stray  Bedouins,  Jews,  and  nonde- 
scripts, thronged  outside  the  khan-doors,  their  public-houses  ; 
and  these  sat  talking,  smoking,  and  draught-playing,  with 
coffee  as  their  beverage,  on  long  high-backed  benches,  the  live- 
long day.  The  narrow  streets  were  cramped  and  crammed 
with  that  motley  crowd ;  horses,  mules,  asses,  and  camels  in 
opposite  streams,  backwards  and  forwards,  crushing  by.     The 
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only  class  which  seemed  to  link  a  little  with  our  European 
world  was 'the  soldiery,  dressed  in  badly  fitting  blue  tunic 
coats  and  white  trousers,  with  red  fez  caps  and  blue  tassels. 

So  this  long  journey  was  safely  ended  so  far,  and  most 
prosperously,  thank  God.  I  had  accomplished  the  distance 
from  Teheran — about  five  hundred  miles — in  twelve  days  and 
a  half,  out  of  which  I  had  stayed  two  days  in  Hamadan,  and 
one  in  Kermanchar. 

I  was  lodged  most  comfortably  in  the  spacious  building  of 
the  British  Residency,  passing  some  half-dozen  of  our  Sepoy 
soldiers — smart-looking  fellows — at  the  gateway.  A  home 
feeling  came  over  me  at  once  as  I  entered  its  clean-paved 
court.  Once  again  I  felt  perfectly  secure,  and  for  the  first 
time  for  weeks  left  my  revolver  in  its  holster  as  I  dismounted. 

Most  heartily  and  cordially  was  I  received  by  our  consul. 
The  room  allotted  to  me  looked  out  over  the  Tigris,  which 
runs,  as  every  one  knows,  through  the  city  ;  but  there  is  little 
of  city  now  on  its  opposite  side,  date-palms  rising  up  thickly 
among  the  wretched  mud  houses,  looking  pretty  from  my 
window,  and  date-palms  fringing  the  banks  of  the  river  up- 
wards for  miles. 

Bagdad  has  shrunk  terribly  in  its  proportions  since  its 
ancient  days,  and  the  lines  of  the  old  walls  go  far  beyond  the 
present  limit  of  its  houses.  Our  Government  has  always 
made  Bagdad  a  principal  station,  knowing  that  it  is  the  key 
to  the  line  of  communication  between  England  and  our  Indian 
empire;  and  should  our  present  route  through  Egypt  be 
changed,  all  our  passenger  traffic  would  run  this  way,  and 
then  the  great  Euphrates  railway  must  be  made.  The  Arabs 
have  a  remarkable  saying,  'That  when  iron  swims  on  the 
Tigris  the  country  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Feringees.* 

The  population,  I  was  invariably  told,  were  very  partial  to 
the  English,  and  the  chief  bulk  of  them  would  willingly 
change  masters.    The  rule  of  the  Turkish  Pashas  is  thoroughly 
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AnC'tber  irrrair.ing  vestige  of  the  great  reign  of  the 
Caliphs  is  a  -^z-r^c^  of  a  long  ugly  building  near  the  bridge 
in  the  rime  ci  the  far-famed  Haroun.  It  was  the  custom-house 
of  these  ca}-5,  and  bears  still  upon  its  walls  a  long  Arabic 
inscription  in  stone,  in  very  large  letters,  running  in  a  border 
or  frieze  all  round  it. 

There  is  also  the  great  Queen  Zobdde  s  tomb  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  in  the  space  between  the  present  suburb 
there  and  Bagdad's  ancient  walls.  Zobdde  figures  in  old 
Arabic  history-,  and  was  the  wife  of  the  great  Caliph  Haroun 
al  Raschid.  Her  tomb  is  simple  enough — a  whitewashed, 
white-domed,  little  sepulchre,  like  all  Mahommedan  saints' 
burial-places. 

It  was  interesting  to  hear  that  religious  differences  are 
more  freely  tolerated  in  Bagdad  than  in  almost  any  other 
Eastern  town.  The  Mahommedans  themselves  are  less 
bigoted,  and  there  is  even  some  spirit  of  inquiry  amongst 
them,  not  now  so  blindly  satisfied  with  the  teaching  of  their 
Moolahs. 
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One  of  the  Jewish  missionaries  told  me  that  one  day  as  a 
Mahommedan  was  sitting  in  his  shop  reading  the  New  Testa- 
ment, a  Moolah,  or  priest,  passed  by,  and  asked  what  book 
he  was  reading,  and  did  he  know  that  it  was  the  Christian 
book  ?  *  Yes,'  said  the  man ;  *  but  Christ,  you  know,  is  one  of 
our  prophets  ;*  and  the  priest  passed  on. 

There  are  a  very  large  number  of  Jews  in  the  place — 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand — and  the  chief  wealth  of  the  city 
is  in  their  hands.  Most  of  them  are  the  descendants  of  the 
families  of  the  first  captivity,  588  B.C,  who  chose  to  stay 
where  they  were  among  the  Babylonians  to  returning  to  their 
own  lands  in  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ;  and  the 
educated  ones  are  fully  aware  of  this,  as  their  past 
history  has  been  carefully  handed  down.  These  Jews  are 
scattered  in  large  numbers  in  all  the  principal  towns  and 
villages.  Two  Jewish  missionaries,  both  married  to  English 
wives,  labour  amongst  this  ancient  people,  but  at  present  they 
have  made  but  little  progress ;  any  convert  to  Christianity 
exposes  himself  immediately  to  very  great  persecution. 

The  number  of  Armenian  Christians  is  small  to  what  it  is 
in  most  towns ;  there  are  also  a  few  Roman  Catholics,  and, 
what  shows  religious  toleration  as  much  as  anything,  they 
have  dared  to  put  up  a  bell  at  their  place  of  worship— a 
Mahommedan's  abomination. 

There  is  also  a  bell  at  the  Residency  where  I  was  staying, 
but  this  is  not  for  religious  service.  It  is  loudly  struck  at  the 
hours,  and  on  particular  occasions,  and  the  duty  of  doing  this 
devolves  in  turn  upon  one  of  the  Sepoys. 

During  my  first  two  days'  stay  at  Bagdad  it  was  very  wet, 
raining  in  torrents ;  but  this  was  quite  an  event,  and  very 
welcome,  as  it  had  not  rained  for  three  months,  and  was 
much  needed.  The  climate  is  not  considered  unhealthy  for 
Europeans,  excepting  during  its  greatest  summer  heats,  when 
the  thermometer  will  stand  in  the  shade  from  the  b^inning 
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of  July  to  the  middle  of  August  at  1 19**  and  122**  Fahr.  at  noon, 
and  I  was  told  that  in  18 19  the  heat  was  so  great  as  to  reach 
150°  Fahr.  in  the  shade ;  but  it  seems  to  be  almost  incredible. 
The  great  heats  are  even  fatal  to  the  natives  themselves,  and 
the  English,  who  come  here  after  a  long  residence  in  India, 
sigh  for  the  temperate  clime  of  Bengal ! 

But  the  climate  is  very  fatal  to  European  children  ;  out  of 
the  five  European  families  living  at  Bagdad,  three  of  them 
lost  one  of  their  children  during  my  short  stay  there,  and 
from  no  particular  epidemic.  One  died  the  day  I  arrived, 
another  while  I  was  away  on  my  Babylonian  expedition,  and 
another  immediately  on  my  return.  In  the  days  of  supersti- 
tion I  might  have  been  linked  in  some  dark  way  with  the 
cause  of  such  sudden  mortality.  One  of  the  poor  little 
victims  was  the  child  of  one  of  the  Jewish  missionaries,  and 
was  buried  in  a  corner  of  the  Residency  garden,  a  beautiful 
spot,  a  garden  of  palm-trees  and  oranges  washed  by  the 
Tigris.  The  Protestants  have  no  other  burial-place.  It  was 
a  touching  sight :  the  little  coffin  brought  in  by  the  father, 
and  wrapped  round  in  our  national  flag,  and  the  other  Jewish 
missionary  read  the  service. 

There  is  also  an  extraordinary  effect  which  the  climate 
seems  to  produce  on  every  one   in  one  way,  natives    and 
Europeans  alike,  all,  almost  without  exception,  are  invariably 
the  subject  of  a  bad  kind  of  ulcer  or  blain,  which  breaks  out 
in  a  dark  spot  upon  the  skin ;  and  it  has  no  pity  upon  the 
traveller  either,  if  he  delays  more  than  a  month  or  so  ;  there  is 
apparently  no  cure  for  it ;  it  gives  no  pain,  but  leaves  a  dark- 
coloured,  ugly  mark,  which,  if  it  appear  on  the  face,  as  is 
more  frequently  the  case  with  Europeans,  leaves  a  blemish 
for  life.     My  English  friends  called  it  the  *  Bagdaddy '  mark, 
and   tried   to    make    me   believe    that  with    only   my    few 
days*   stay  I    might    not    get    away  scot-free.     The   cause 
of  this    extraordinary  disease  is  unknown,  and    there    are 
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other  towns  in   the  East  where  there  is  something  similar 
to  it. 

It  was  now  my  desire  to  visit  the  site  and  ruins  of  old 
Babylon,  about  two  days'  journey  from  Bagdad,  a  distance  of 
eighty  or  ninety  miles,  and  thence  go  forward  to  Kerbella  and 
Negeff,  situated  on  the  border  of  the  great  Arabian  desert, 
which  was  the  great  place  of  pilgrimage  for  all  Persian  and 
Indian  Moslems.  This  journey,  including  the  return,  was 
about  two  hundred  miles,  and  would  probably  occupy  me 
seven  or  eight  days. 

I  had  a  volunteer  companion  in  the  English  doctor,  a  man 
about  my  own  age.  He  had  been  wishing  to  make  this  expe- 
dition some  time,  and  gladly  hailed  a  fellow-traveller,  only  I 
stipulated  that  we  should  not  be  bound  together  for  better  for 
worse,  but  be  able  to  separate  from  each  other  whenever  we 
chose,  as  I  thought  he  was  hardly  inured  to,  or  understood, 
the  hardships  of  such  travelling. 

Tuesday,  Nov,  27/A,  was  the  day  arranged  for  our  start.  It 
was  a  beautiful  day,  and  at  9.30  a.m.  the  doctor  and  myself 
were  wending  our  way  down  to  the  river. 

Only  one  bridge  crosses  the  Tigris — a  rickety  bridge  of 
boats.  They  say  it  would  be  impossible  to  build  a  stone 
bridge  because  of  the  great  rising  of  the  waters  in  the  winter ; 
but  impossible  seems  a  word  too  often  made  use  of  amongst 
Arabs.  Much  of  the  traffic,  therefore,  from  one  side  of  the 
river  to  the  other,  is  carried  on  in  boats, — boats  looking 
like  washing-tubs,  perfectly  circular,  made  of  wicker-work 
and  coated  on  both  sides  with  pitch ;  and  it  was  in  one 
of  these  that  we  were  ferried  over  in  order  to  join  our  horses 
on  the  opposite  side.  But  great  care  has  to  be  taken  in 
getting  in  and  out  of  them,  or  a  capsize  is  the  result.  There  is 
generally  room  for  three  in  a  tub,  but  they  have  no  seats  of  any 
kind  ;  they  are  punted  along,  and  where  there  is  much  current, 
or  even  at  any  time,  they  turn  round  like  a  tee-totum.     Other 
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larger  ones  are  used  when  horses  and  mules  have  to  be 
ried ;  and  it  is  surprising  how  very  tractable  these  anJTwiafe 
seem  to  be,  stepping  in  and  out  most  carefully,  and  it  is  veiy 
seldom  any  accident  happens.  These  tub  boats  are  vay 
ancient,  being  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  them 
as  used  at  Babylon. 

So  the  river  safely  crossed,  we  joined  our  horses,  and  vay 
speedily  Bagdad  and  its  ancient  walls  were  left  behind.  A 
level  country  now  stretched  before  us  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach, — cultivated  a  little  near  the  city,  but  soon  becoming 
quite  desert. 

This  is  Mesopotamia,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  the  land  be- 
tween the  rivers, — the  great  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.     It  is 
the  ancient  Chaldea  of  the  Bible,  the  great  country  of  the 
Babylonians,  once  teeming  with  populations  and  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  in  the  world :  and  going  still   further  back 
down  the  ladder  of  time,  it  was  the  cradle  and  nursery  of  the 
Adamite  race.     A  country  with  a  stupendous  and  marvellous 
history  ;  but  now,  nothing  !     How  wonderful  that  such  a  ter- 
ritory should  now  lie  forsaken  and  waste !     Where  are  its 
populations  gone?     But  wc  read  in  the  Holy  Book  :  *  And  I 
tvill  sweep  it  with  tfie  besom  of  destruction^  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,     The  Lord  of  Hosts  fiath  sworn^  saying:  Surely  as  I  lurve 
tltought^  so  shall  it  come  to  pass ;  and  as  I  have  purposed^  so 
shall  it  stand;  that  I  will  break  tlie  Assyrians  in  fny  land^ 
and  upon  my  mountains  tread  him  under  foot! 

So  it  is  God  who  has  destroyed  it,  and  the  inhabitants 
have  melted  away, — that  mighty  nation  which  ruled  the  world 
for  ages,  *  titat  made  the  world  as  a  wilderness  and  destroyed 
t/ie  cities  t/tereof;*  for  God  had  said,  */  will  rise  up  against 
t/iemy  saith  t/te  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  cut  off  from  Babylon  the 
name  and  remnant y  and  son  and  nep/tew,  saith  tlie  Lord!  And 
so  it  IS  ;  they  are  cut  off,  root  and  branch,  the  old  race  entirely 
swept  away. 
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There  is  still  a  thinly  scattered  population  over  the  vast 
territory,  but  they  are  of  a  different  race ;  and  its  towns,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three, — Bagdad  for  instance, — are  un- 
important, and  its  villages  poverty-stricken.  But  why  should 
this  be  ?  The  land  remains  the  same,  and  might  soon  again 
be  as  flourishing  and  fertile  as  ever, — a  great  granary  for  the 
world. 

We  were  continually  passing  over  dry  beds  of  ancient 
canals,  which  watered  it  in  its  days  of  Babylonian  greatness 
and  glory.  The  whole  land  was  then  covered  with  a  network 
of  waterways  ;  but  now,  though  the  great  rivers  still  flow 
steadily  on  which  supplied  them,  the  water-ways  are  dried  up 
or  broken  down,  and  the  land  lies  desolate  and  waste.  God's 
word  has  indeed  come  true,  *  //  shall  be  swept  with  the  besom  of 
destruction.^ 

The  levels  of  the  two  great  rivers  vary  considerably  in 
different  portions  of  their  courses ;  that  of  the  Euphrates  is 
higher  in  the  upper  part  of  the  plain,  while  that  of  the  Tig^s 
in  the  lower,  thus  producing  the  very  effect  which  is  needed 
for  perfect  irrigation, — for  flooding  the  water  through  its 
ancient  courses ;  so  that  all  man  has  to  do  to  restore  to  the 
mighty  plain  its  old  fertility,  is  to  repair  these  old  channels, 
and  give  it  back  the  necessary  irrigation.  One  canal  only 
which  we  passed  on  this  first  day  had  any  water  in  it,  and  this 
with  some  trouble  we  waded  through,  a  short  time  after 
leaving  Bagdad. 

We  passed,  every  two  or  three  hours,  great  caravanserais, 
built  especially  for  the  accommodation  of  the  great  ebb  and 
flow  of  pilgrims  to  and  from  Kerbella ;  and  it  was  not  till  late 
in  the  day  that  our  road  to  the  old  site  of  Babylon  branched 
off  from  it.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  term 
'  road '  means  nothing  but  tracks  in  these  Eastern  lands. 
Every  vestige  of  a  real  road  which  formerly  existed  here  on 
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this  great  highway  to  the  greatest  city  of  the  world,  has  long 
ago  entirely  disappeared. 

The  district  itself,  too,  is  very  dangerous  for  travellers  at 
certain  times.  One  month  ago,  for  instance,  it  was  almost 
impassable  for  caravans,  because  of  the  Bedouins  encamped 
upon  it ;  but  now  they  had  moved  further  north  (we  were  told 
in  the  direction  of  Moosul — old  Nineveh),  travelling  was 
therefore  comparatively  safe,  though  not  entirely  so.  We  had 
a  g^ard,  therefore,  with  us  of  five  Bashi  Basooks,  or  Turkish 
Irregulars. 

I  may  here  state  that  a  fortnight  only  after  I  had  made 
this  journey,  two  other  Englishmen,  essaying  to  do  the  same, 
were  robbed  of  everything  they  possessed,  and  returned 
almost  nude  to  Bagdad. 

That  night,  a  great  caravanserai  (that  of  Scanderea)  was 
our  resting-pla^ce  as  usual.  We  settled  for  the  night  in  two 
of  its  deep  pigeon-holes, — myself  in  one  and  my  friend  the 
doctor  in  the  other, — just  above  the  heads  of  our  horses  : 
every  stall,  too,  was  full,  there  were  mules  and  donkeys 
innumerable ;  but  we  thought  stable-warmth  preferable  to 
freezing  in  the  other  recesses  round  the  open  court  I  was 
content  and  at  home  with  my  usual  gingered  tea;  but  the 
doctor,  alas  !  though  he  fared  sumptuously  on  Bagdad  viands, 
bitterly  bemoaned  his  hard  lot  and  a  thousand  times  over 
wished  himself  back  again. 

November  28/A  ( Wednesday), — This  was  a  memorable  day 
for  me.  I  should  soon  stand  on  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon, 
and  soon  see  with  mine  own  eyes  how  the  crushing  doom 
pronounced  upon  it  when  in  its  zenith  of  glory  and  greatness 
had  been  fulfilled. 

The  desert  plain  continued  still,  and  ancient  water-courses 
and  canals  were  continuously  crossed  as  before.  And  now 
miles  of  ground  became  strewn  with  crumbled  brick  and  tiny 
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remnants  of  pottery ;  we  were  hearing  the  old  city's  ancient 
site. 

About  midday  reached  a  poor  village  called  Mahaneel, 
and  rested  in  a  grove  of  date-palms.  Close  by,  a  party  of 
Arabs  were  digging  out  afresh  and  clumsily  repairing  one  of 
the  deep  water-ways,  restoring  partially  its  time-worn  sides. 

Far  in  front  I  could  see  a  long  fringe  of  palms,  which 
border  the  great  river  Euphrates.  *  What  is  the  name  of  that 
hill  there  ?'  I  said,  in  Arabic,  to  a  woman  who  was  passing, 
pointing  to  a  mighty  mound  which  rose  some  distance  off  out 
of  the  desert-plain.  *  Gebel  Babel,*  she  answered.  Babel ! 
how  strange,  and  yet  how  familiar,  the  old  word  sounded. 
Babel !  Could  it  be  really  Babel  still  ?  Yes ;  the  name  the 
same, — Babel.  Babel  had  come  down  the  ages, — come  down, 
with  its  marvellous  supernatural  history,  the  stream  of  time. 
How  wonderful  I  A  living  monument  still  to  Bible  truth,  an 
unsolved  enigma  to  philosophy  and  scepticism  ! 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  its  appearance,  —  a 
shapeless,  sunburnt  hill,  rising  up  by  itself;  other  lines  of 
lower  hills  stretched  miles  in  different  directions  near,  and 
broken  pottery  and  rubbish  covered  the  ground.  These  hills, 
literally  'ruinous  heaps,* — city  walls  and  palaces  that  had 
been  crumbled  down  to  the  dust,  bare  and  brown. 

The  plain  here,  once  Babylon,  was  overgrown  in  some 
part  with  low  desert  bushes,  and  in  others  roughly  cultivated, 
and  Arabs  were  then  ploughing  and  sowing  the  land.  There 
was  no  vestige  of  a  building,  nor  a  stone  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  to  be  seen  anywhere.  But  here  stood  mighty  Babylon, 
nevertheless ;  it  was  almost  impossible  to  conceive  it,  so 
utterly  swept  away, — not  a  stone  left  of  its  wonderful  palaces, 
its  colossal  towers,  and  of  its  walls  encircling  a  city  seven 
miles  square  at  the  lowest  computation, — walls,  as  history 
tell  us,  three  hundred  feet  high  and  seventy-five  feet  broad, 
nothing  left  but  lines  of  hills. 

cc 
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How  faithfully  has  God's   word  come   true, —  all   been 
accomplished  to  the  end  :  *  And  Babylon^  tlu  glory  of  king- 
doms^ t/ie  beauty  of  tJte  Chalde£s  excellency^  shall  be  as  when 
God  overthrew  Sodoin  and  Gomorrah.    It  shall  never  be  in- 
liabitedf  neitlur  sitall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion; neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  his  tent  there  ;  neither  shall 
the  sluplurds  make  their  fold  t/tere;  but  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert  sliall  lie  there  :  and  tlieir  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful 
creatureSy  and  owls  sliall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance 
there,  and  tlie  wild  beasts  of  the  island  sliall  cry  in  their  desolate 
houses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaces  ;  and  her  time  is 
near  to  come,  and  Iter  days  shcUl  ftot  be  prolonged,^     Such  is  a 
portion  of  that  poetical  denunciation  of  woe  in  the  Book  of 
God    (Isa.  xiii.  19)  ;    and  yet  how  literally  fulfilled !     For 
centuries  the  Arabian  did  not  pitch  tent  there,  for  centuries 
the  shepherd  did  not  make  fold  there, — and  why  ?     Because 
for  centuries  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  lay  there,  and  the  ruins 
were  full  of  doleful  creatures,  &c.*     But  now,  *  the  ivorm  is 
spread  under  t/iee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee.*   (Isa.  xiv.   11.) 
And  so  it  has  been  with  all  the  woes  pronounced  by  the  pro- 
phetic word  against  other  ancient  cities.     Of  one  and  all,  the 
moral  of  the  prophecy,  in  every  instance,  has  been   rigidly 
fulfilled,  t 

I  now  struck  off  with  AH  from  the  track,  and   made  my 
way  as  I  best  could  through  the  rough  tussocks  of  grass  and 

*  There  are  no  wild  beasts  in  these  plains  now ;  the  road  which 
passes  through  them  for  the  traffic  of  pilgrims  partly  prevents  it,  and 
there  is  also  no  lair  for  them  as  there  used  to  be.  But  lions  are  still 
found  within  two  days'  journey  of  Babylon,  and  they  are  still  numerous 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Tigris  near  Bussorah. 

t  This  wonderful  prophecy  against  Babylon  was  delivered  *in  the 
year  that  King  Ahaz  died'  (Isa.  xiv.  28),  which  was  about  740  years 
before  Christ,  and  about  200  years  before  the  overthrow  came  as  given 
in  the  book  of  Daniel,  when  Darius  the  Median  took  the  kingdom. 
(Dan.  V.) 
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stunted  shrubs  to  the  great  Babel  hill ;  and  a  shapeless  moun- 
tain of  dSris  I  found  it  to  be,  it  having  been  used  as  a  mighty 
brick-quarry  for  centuries.  I  rode  round  it, — fully  a  mile  in 
circuit.  There  are  still  vestiges  of  towers  upon  it ;  but  this 
mighty  mass,  besides  having  been  the  foundation-site  of  the 
great  and  memorable  tower  of  Babel,  is  also  supposed  to  have 
been,  in  its  later  history,  the  site  of  the  great  temple  of  Belus, 
built  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Babylon  itself  no  doubt  took  its 
name  from  the  Babel  tower,  or  rather  is  synonymous  with  it, 
being  the  city  round  Babel ;  for  we  read  :  '  And  they  said.  Go 
to,  let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower'  &c.  (Gen.  xi.  4.) 

I  rode  to  the  top  of  this  mighty  mound,  up  one  of  the 
gillies  in  its  side,  and  I  stayed  about  an  hour  exploring. 
There  are  many  deep  excavations  burrowed  into  it,  some 
used  as  quarries  for  bricks  and  others  have  been  made 
through  hunts  after  treasure.  Some  disclosed  solid  brick 
walls  still  standing,  walls  cemented  with  bitumen.  This 
bitumen  was  used  as  mortar  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonians, 
and  is  probably  that  slime  which  is  spoken  of  as  used 
by  the  first  builders  of  the  great  Babel  tower,  *  And  they  had 
bricks  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for  mortar!  (Gen.  xi.  3.) 
The  whole  of  the  undulating  summit  was  crumbled  brick, 
pottery,  and  bitumen.  The  view  was  magnificent  over  the 
vast  desert  plain, — the  old  plain  of  Shinar,*  with  the  great 
river  Euphrates  winding  through  it,  about  a  mile  distant,  hid 
in  thick  groves  of  palm-trees,  but  tture  is  no  Babylon  ! 

That  night  we  rested  in  the  town  of  Hillah,  three  miles 
distant  from  Babel  hill  on  the  great  river,  and  we  crossed 
over  it  by  a  long  and  rough  bridge  of  boats.  But  all  this  was 
old  Babylon ;  all  this  must  be  far  within  its  ancient  circum- 
ference of  walls. 

Hillah  is  a  flourishing  town  of  comparatively  modem  date, 

♦  Gen.  xii.  2  :  ^  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  journeyed  from  the  east^ 
that  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar^  and  they  dwelt  there^ 
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and  of  considerable  size  and  importance,  many  of  its  houses 
composed  of  old  Babylonian  remains,  old  bricks  dug  oat  of 
Babel  and  its  miles  of  hills  and  mounds.  We  lodged  in  the 
house  of  an  Arab. 

Our  intention  was  to  go  on  to  Negeff  next  morning 
(Negeff  and  Kerbella  are  all  one),  it  being  the  grand  place  of 
pilgrimage,  and  to  visit  on  our  way  the  small  town  of  Kiffle, 
celebrated  as  being  the  burial-place  of  the  great  prophet 
Ezekiel.  The  difficult  part  was  to  reach  Negeff,  or  rather 
to  know  what  kind  of  reception  we  should  meet  with  when 
we  arrived  there.  The  people  of  Negeff  were  bigoted  to  a 
degree, — the  tomb  of  AH  which  is  there,  being  to  one  great 
sect  of  Moslems  what  the  tomb  of  Mahommed  at  Mecca  is  to 
the  other. 

Thursday^  29/A  Novanber, — We  were  away  again  early 
this  morning  ;  no  signs  of  stirring  as  we  noiselessly  rode  down 
the  deserted  bazaars  with  the  five  Bashi  Bazouk  soldiers  still 
as  our  guards,  wild,  picturesque-looking  fellows. 

Again  all  plain, — ^the  great  plain  of  Shinar, — hardly  to  be 
called  desert,  but  all  uncultivated  and  sprinkled  with  plants 
and  shrubs,  and  having  long,  low  mounds  of  crumbled  rubbish 
and  ancient  lines  of  canals  stretching  away  into  the  distance. 
Here  it  was,  probably,  that  old  Babylon  ended. 

And  now  we  left  our  track  and  struck  across  the  plain, 
some  four  miles  off,  to  the  celebrated  ruined  hill  of  Birs  Nem- 
rood.  This  mountain  mound  was  once  a  mighty  temple  of 
the  Sun,  built  by  the  first  great  Nebuchadnezzar  of  famous 
Bible  history,  and  was  in  the  city  of  Borseppa,  whose  crumbled 
remains  in  mounds  and  hills  still  lie  at  its  base,  along  one 
side.  A  part  of  the  town  stands  on  its  lofty  summit,  and 
some  way  down  the  slope  are  the  shattered  semblances  of 
walls.  Some  few  years  ago,  great  excavations  were  made 
into  the  hill,  and  seven  distinct  platforms  of  brick,  narrowing 
up  to  the  summit,  were  discovered,  each  platform  paved  with 
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a  different-coloured   tile,  the  seven  primitive  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  a  fit  symbol  for  the  Temple  of  the  Sun. 

In  the  corners  of  the  centre  platform  were  found  two 
burnt  brick  cylinders,  on  which,  inscribed  in  the  cuneiform 
characters,  was  recorded  the  history  of  the  place  ;  stating  that 
this  temple  was  built  by  the  great  king  Nebuchadnezzar  upon 
the  site  of  another  more  ancient  city  which  stood  there  ;  then 
followed  a  string  of  curses  and  invocations  upon  the  head  of 
anyone  who  should  attempt  to  destroy  this  temple  and  city. 

I  ascended  the  mound,  scrambling  up  with  considerable 
difficulty  over  the  loose  bricks.  All  these  platforms  are  now 
entirely  covered  again,  buried  beneath  masses  of  fallen  bricks 
and  rubbish  rolled  down  over  them.  On  the  summit,  I  found 
colossal  blocks  of  cemented  brick-work,  upheaved  and  lying 
loose,  like  masses  of  rock ;  many  of  them  had  been  partly 
melted  and  vitrefied  with  intense  heat,  evidence  of  fire  of  some 
kind, — very  probably  the  effect  of  lightning. 

The  bricks  which  formed  this  building  were  of  very 
different  quality,  some  sunburnt  only  ;  these  are  all 
reduced  to  powder,  but  others  were  of  the  hardest  kind. 
These  latter  are  occasionally  found  with  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions stamped  upon  them,  the  signet-mark  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  denoting  the  temple  to  have  been  built  by  him. 
AH  picked  up  a  broken  one  bearing  this  inscription,  which  I 
brought  away  with  me,  and  which  was  afterwards  interpreted 
to  me  by  Mr.  Rassam,  our  Vice-consul  at  Moosul,  who  could 
decipher  the  cuneiform  writing. 

The  view  hence  overlooked  the  endless  plain, '  the  pride 
and  glory  of  the  Chaldees*  excellency,'  and  stretched  on  all 
sides  round  like  a  vast  sea.  There  south  lay  the  mighty 
plain  of  Dura,  where  the  great  golden  image  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  set  up  ;  there  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  land 
had  fallen  down  and  worshipped  ;  there  the  furnace  of  fire 
had  glowed ;  there  that  gallant  three,  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and 
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Abednego,  had  stood  firm,  had  given  in  their  testimony,  and 
had  triumphed  in  their  God  ;  there,  too,  Daniel  had  walked, 
had  ruled  among  the  princes  of  the  land,  had  stood  up  a 
faithful  witness,  and  there  from  the  den  of  lions  his  God  had 
delivered  him. 

In  one  part  of  the  plain,  about  two  miles  distant,  I  could 
see  a  great  lake,  partly  concealed  amid  tall  reeds.  This  lake 
is  artificial,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Euphrates  runs  through 
it,  and  then  finds  its  way  down  the  plain  under  the  name  of 
the  Hindea  canal,  which  joins  the  Euphrates  again  near  its 
mouth.  This  cut  taps  the  great  river  several  miles  above  the 
site  of  old  Babylon,  and  was  probably  made  by  the  Persians 
under  Cyrus  on  that  very  memorable  night  when  they  took 
the  great  city,  by  marching  their  armies  right  down  into  the 
very  heart  of  it  by  the  dry  river's  bed. 

We  now  made  our  way  again  across  the  plain  forwards  by 
an  almost  invisible  track,  taking  a  wild  Arab  for  our  guide. 
We  mounted  him  on  the  worst  horse  of  the  lot,  lest  he  might 
suddenly  take  it  into  his  head  to  make  off  with  it 

Rejoining  the  road  we  had  left,  we  soon  afterwards  sighted, 
in  the  far  distance,  our  next  goal,  the  small  town  of  Kiffle, 
with  its  simple  minaret  tower. 

It  is  but  a  small  place,  though  walled,  and  owes  its  existence 
entirely  to  its  being  the  supposed  site  of  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel ;  and  though  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  have 
nearly  run  off  from  the  roll  of  time  since  that  great  prophet's 
day,  still  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  this  is  not 
the  hallowed  spot  where  he  lies  buried — lies  sleeping — ^till 
the  graves  give  up  their  dead  on  the  great  resurrection 
mom. 

The  little  town  is  possessed  entirely  by  Jews.  AH  the 
houses  belong  to  them,  but  except  the  few  who  have  charge 
of  the  synagogue  and  tomb,  none  reside  here.  The  dwellings 
are  let,  there  is  no  trade,  and  the  place  is  very  unhealthy,  on 
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account  of  the  swampy  land  which  surrounds  it  It  is  situated 
close  to  the  Hindea  canal.  The  houses  are  built  of  brick, 
and  many  of  them  have  the  appearance  of  being  very  old. 
The  tomb  itself  is  roofed  with  a  kind  of  dome,  and  not  parti- 
cularly remarkable  in  appearance,  and  it  adjoins  the  syna- 
gogue, the  whole  being  closely  surrounded,  almost  hid,  by 
poor  houses. 

When  I  entered  the  synagogue  there  were  a  few  Jews 
within  it  at  prayer,  and  hence  I  passed  through  into  the  tomb, 
an  oblong  chamber,  and  measuring  about  fourteen  yards  long 
and  seven  yards  wide,  paved  with  coloured  tiles,  and  the 
walls  and  domed  roof  also  ornamented  with  them  in  patterns. 
In  the  centre  was  a  wooden  sarcophagus,  which  was  covered 
with  red  cloth,  and  above  it  were  hung  many  small  flags. 
Round  the  chamber  there  was  a  band  of  Hebrew  writing,  and 
on  the  sarcophagus  itself  numbers  of  Jews  had  inscribed 
their  names.  It  is  a  place  most  highly  venerated  by  them, 
and  has  been  so  always,  and  pilgrimages  are  made  to  it  from 
all  parts  of  the  East  One  of  the  Jews,  who  appeared  to 
have  charge  of  the  place,  opened  a  very  curious  silver 
cabinet,  and  showed  me  a  most  ancient  copy  of  the  Book 
of  Ezekiel,  possibly  the  very  one  inscribed  by  the  great 
prophet  himself 

Very  rarely,  indeed,  has  any  Englishman  ever  visited  this 
spot 

We  now  left  Kiffle,  and  went  down  to  the  Hindea  canal 
to  find  a  boat,  for  we  had  to  descend  it  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Koufa,  where  we 
purposed  resting  the  night 

Just  outside  the  walls  of  Kiffle  there  was  a  curious  village 
of  huts  made  of  reeds,  tenanted  by  numerous  families  of  low 
Arabs,  not  the  desert  Bedouin,  but  the  common  town  Arab. 
The  huts  were  curiously  formed  entirely  of  reeds,  and  the 
roofs  were  round,  tapering  to  a  point     It  was  odd  enough 
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walking  down  a  sort  of  street  of  them.     The  inhabitants  get 
their  livelihood  by  fishing. 

In  half-an-hour  more  we  were  off  in  a  long  narrow  boat, 
sailing  away  merrily  down  this  canal,  or  branch  of  the  great 
river,  for  it  had  no  appearance  of  being  a  canal,  being  here 
broad  and  deep  and  full  of  islands,  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  what  we  usually  mean  by  such  a  term. 

Heavy  rain  came  on  soon,  and  the  sun  set,  and  it  was 
very  miserable  work.  This  lasted  five  hours,  as  we  did  not 
reach  Koufa  till  nine  o'clock. 

Koufa  was  a  miserable  place ;  another  village  of  reeds. 
This  was  the  landing-place,  but  the  real  town  is  close  by, 
walled  in,  and  a  very  sacred  spot  in  Moslem  eyes,  being  the 
place  where  their  great  Ali  was  murdered.  We  did  not 
attempt  to  go  to  it,  and  my  Ali  showed  no  disposition  to 
take  us  ;  it  might  probably  have  cost  us  our  lives  if  we  had. 
So  we  settled  ourselves  down  for  the  night  in  one  of  these 
mud  reed  huts  at  the  water's  edge,  rolling  ourselves  up  in  the 
few  dry  things  which  yet  remained  to  us,  and  keeping  ourselves 
as  warm  as  we  could,  and  the  number  which  were  in  the  hut, 
ourselves,  boatmen,  and  others,  helped  us  in  this  ;  but  the 
rain  soon  came  through  the  reed  roof,  for  it  was  a  perfect 
downpour  all  night  outside.     At  last  morning  dawned. 

We  were  near  the  end  of  our  journey  ;  the  sacred  city  of 
Negeff  was  only  about  six  miles  distant ;  but  careful  pre- 
cautions had  to  be  taken.  We  were  Christian  dogs  :  Negeflf, 
a  second  Mecca,  most  holy,  most  sacred,  the  great  burial-place 
of  Ali ;  and  his  mosque  is  there — Ali,  uncle  to  Mahommed. 
A  few  years  back  it  would  have  been  certain  death  to  any 
Christian  or  unknown  stranger  to  have  approached  the  place, 
but  by  degrees  the  Moslems  have  become  less  bigoted,  and  now 
will  just — only  just — ^permit  them.  Still  great  care  is  needed, 
and  the  Pasha  of  Bagdad  had  despatched  one  of  his  chief 
dragomans  with  us,  for  the  express  purpose  of  helping  us,  and 
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had  also  provided  us  each  with  a  special  letter  of  authority, 
which  was  a  command  to  the  Pasha  of  Negeff  to  assist  us. 
So  our  Turkish  dragoman  was  sent  off  on  a  donkey  to  the 
city  :  a  donkey  was  all  we  could  procure  for  him.  He  was  to 
present  our  letters  to  the  Pasha,  and  we  were  to  await  his 
reply.  We  breakfasted  as  best  we  could  in  the  mud  during 
the  interim,  but  it  was  a  miserable  matter ;  fortunately  the 
rain  had  ceased. 

The  city  of  Kerbella,  from  which  all  these  pilgrimages 
take  their  name,  is  not  far  distant.  There  Hosein,  another  of 
the  great  Moslem  stars,  son  of  Ali  by  Fatima,  the  daughter  of 
the  Prophet,  and  also  another  of  Ali's  sons,  are  buried.  Many 
bodies  of  pilgrims  are  taken  there ;  but  it  seems  that  Negeff 
is  really  the  grand  ending  of  the  pilgrimages. 

At  half-past  nine  o'clock  the  dragoman  returned,  and  he 
brought  back  three  mules  with  him.  On  these  we  speedily 
mounted,  the  doctor,  myself,  and  Ali.  It  was  an  uncomfort- 
able ride,  raw-boned  brutes,  and  no  saddles ;  but  no  matter, 
we  managed  on  pieces  of  rough  sacking. 

After  passing  by  the  high-walled  village  of  Koufa,  All 
pointed  out  to  me  a  tomb  outside,  where  he  said  in  a 
mysterious  half  whisper,  *  There  Ali  wife  she  lie  dead,'  mean- 
ing, of  course,  the  wife  of  the  great  Ali,  not  his. 

Immediately  afterwards  we  entered  upon  a  sandy  waste 
or  desert.  The  great  desert  of  Arabia  had  begun,  and  pre- 
sently a  bright  golden  dome  seemed  to  rise  up  out  of  it,  and 
soon  we  could  perceive  high  golden  minarets  like  thin  spires 
by  its  side.  It  was  the  Mosque  at  Negeff.  And  now,  at 
regular  intervals  of  about  half  a  mile  between  each,  we  passed 
small  towers  or  forts  for  soldiers.  These  are  guard-houses  to 
protect  the  pilgrims  from  the  Bedouins. 

At  length  the  city  walls  of  this  sacred  spot  were  reached, 
vast  burial-grounds,  and,  as  usual,  without  any  protection 
surrounding  them,  unenclosed,  uncared  for,  acres  of  mounds 
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and  tombs,  our  road  track  winding  through  thena.  No  matter, 
it  seemed,  a  Christian  passing  over  them.  Our  mules  picked 
their  way  carefully  among  the  graves,  though  mine,  once 
diverging  a  little  suddenly,  went  knee-deep  with  an  ominous 
crackling  sound  into  one  of  them  ;  with  a  great  effort  he  freed 
himself,  got  out  again ;  but  it  was  an  awkward  position  to 
be  in,  rooting  up  a  Mahommedan's  bones;  however,  no 
one  saw  us,  and  nothing  particular  happened.  N^eff  is 
planted  in  sand,  most  curiously  situated,  surrounded  by  an 
arid  waste  on  the  borders  of  a  vast  desert  lake.  This  desert 
lake  burst  suddenly  on  our  view  just  below  the  city,  an  ex- 
panse of  still  blue  water  fifty  miles  long,  and  about  twenty- 
five  miles  broad.  The  town  is  some  sixty  feet  above  it,  the 
ground  dropping  down  rapidly  to  its  shore.  It  was  a  remark- 
able sight,  that  calm  and  desolate  lake,  not  a  bark,  not  a 
boat,  not  a  bird,  not  a  ripple  on  its  waters ;  the  hills,  the  flats, 
all  brown  sand,  not  an  atom  of  verdure  anywhere,  save  just 
two  or  three  plots  of  date-palm-trees  below  us  on  the  steep 
sloping  ground  beneath  the  walls. 

The  lake,  I  believe,  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the 
Hindea,  but  of  this  I  could  not  be  certain. 

The  chief  gate  of  the  city  was  guarded  by  dirty  Turkish 
soldiers,  and  having  been  probably  forewarned  by  our  drago- 
man, they  let  us  pass  in  without  challenge.  This  dragoman 
now  led  the  way,  and  conducted  us  silently  through  back 
streets,  so  as  to  excite  the  least  possible  notice,  to  the  house 
of  the  Governor ;  but  many  eyes  peered  at  us  curiously  as  we 
passed  along,  and  we  didn't  quite  like  their  strange  looks  ; 
still  nothing  happened. 

The  Governor  was  seated  on  a  rich  divan  in  his  receiving- 
room,  smoking  a  long  chibouque,  and  as  we  entered  his  pre- 
sence we  all  salaamed,  and  he  motioned  us  to  be  seated  also. 
He  was  a  fat,  sensual -looking  man — a  thorough  Turk. 
Attendants  brought  in  long  pipes,  and  we  smoked  and  drank 
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coffee  together,  my  trustworthy  All  acting  as  interpreter 
between  us.  The  Pasha  was  very  courteous  and  polite,  but 
requested  that  we  would  not  go  any  nearer  to  the  Mosque 
than  we  now  were,  and  that  we  might  obtain  a  good  view  of 
it  from  the  flat  roof  of  his  house.  He  said  that  the  people 
were  most  excitable,  and  that  he  had  very  little  control  over 
them  ;  but  he  himself  was  our  most  obedient  servant,  and 
would  have  been  most  happy  to  have  shown  us  everything. 
So  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  we  contented  ourselves  with 
a  good  view  from  his  flat  roof  of  the  great  golden  dome  and 
its  slender  minaret  spires  tapering  up  one  on  either  side,  and 
of  the  closely-packed  roofs  of  the  city.  And  now, — oh, 
marvel !  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless, — we  English  give  very 
largely  to  the  support  of  these  very  two  Mosques,  this  here, 
and  the  one  at  Kerbella.  Our  Government  pays  annually  a 
sum  of  10,000/.,  which  goes  to  them  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  around  them. 

The  facts,  I  believe,  are  these  : — ^A  king  of  Oude  lent  the 
English  Government  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  was  to  be 
paid  at  this  rate  of  interest,  namely,  10,000/.  yearly  ;  he  died, 
and  directed  that  the  interest  should  be  regularly  paid, 
annually,  to  these  mosques.  They  are  extremely  rich,  though 
the  Bedouin  has  kept  his  eye  on  them  and  has  plundered 
them  several  times. 

Here,  in  this  city,  are  found  a  few  Jews, — but  Jews  only, — 
for  no  other  people  of  any  other  religion  except  Mohammedans 
are  tolerated  :  Jews  alone  seem  to  have  a  golden  pass  to  live 
everywhere. 

So  now,  having  feasted  our  eyes  upon  this  Mohammedan 
glory,  we  descended,  and,  bidding  adieu  to  the  Pasha,  returned 
quickly  and  silently  in  the  same  humble  fashion  we  had  come, 
avoiding  the  bazaars  and  slinking  down  the  back  streets  to 
the  chief  gate  again,  the  Pasha  particularly  enjoining  us  to  do 
this,  as  he  could  not  be  answerable  for  our  safety  otherwise. 
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Nothing  worthy  of  note  occurred,  and  we  reached  the  Hindea 
canal  again  in  safety  at  3  p.m. 

A  large  boat,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  prepared,  with  an 
awning  stretched  over  it,  and  in  this  we  immediately  em- 
barked and  were  soon  poling  along  up  stream.  There  was 
no  wind  at  first,  so  three  men  used  poles  and,  when  practic- 
able, hauled  us  along  from  the  bank.  Towards  dusk  we 
came  up  with  another  boat,  much  larger  than  our  own 
and  laden  with  pilgrims  to  the  water's  edge.  After  sunset, 
jackals  kept  whining  in  concert  from  the  banks  all  the 
way. 

We  reached  Kiffle  again  at  nine.  I  decided  at  once  on 
travelling  all  night,  going  immediately  forward  so  that  I 
might  reach  Hillah  by  early  morning  ;  but  the  doctor  would 
not  think  of  it.  He  was  tired  out,  he  said,  and  preferred  a 
good  sleep  under  the  awning.  So,  good-bye,  doctor !  and 
Ali  and  I  left  him  and  groped  our  way  through*  the  darkness 
and  thick  mud  to  the  little  town.  The  gate  was  locked,  and 
we  had  much  trouble  in  rousing  the  keeper  and  getting  in. 
At  length  we  found  our  muleteer  and,  after  much  delay,  got 
off.  But  while  waiting,  up — to  our  surprise — came  the  doctor. 
He  had  turned  himself  out  of  the  boat,  for  several  pilgrims 
had  turned  themselves  in,  and  had  put  a  body  on  board.  So 
we  were  off  together  at  midnight,  just  as  my  watch  marked 
twelve  {December  u/,  Saturday)  ^  taking  an  Arab  with  us  to 
show  the  way. 

It  was  very  dark  at  first  and  the  track  exceedingly  miry 
and  bad,  or,  as  Ali  very  quaintly  put  it,  *That  road  take 
horse's  leg.'  Many  were  the  slips  and  the  stumbles,  but  by- 
and-by  the  moon  rose,  and  then  the  riding  was  better.  And 
now,  as  hour  after  hour  passed  by,  I  could  just  distinguish  the 
great  hill  of  Birs  Nimrood  rising  up  like  a  gaunt  spectre  in  the 
pale  light,  breaking  the  straight  line  of  horizon.  Beautiful 
Venus,  herald  of  the  next  day,  rose,  but  was  soon  dimmed 
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as  morning  gradually  broke,  and  we  arrived  at  Hillah,  in  its 
wide  grove  of  palm-trees,  at  seven  o'clock. 

We  were  both  of  us  soon  asleep.  I  did  not  purpose 
remaining  long  ;  a  rest  of  three  hours,  with  some  cups  of  tea 
and  eggs,  was  enough  for  me,  so  I  was  off  again.  Not  so, 
however,  the  poor  doctor ;  he  was  not  seasoned  to  such  work, 
and  intended  staying  out  the  day  there. 

Across  the  Euphrates,  again  by  the  crazy  bridge  of  boats, 
an  hour  through  palm-woods,  and  then  the  Babylon  hills  and 
mounds,  with  Babel  looking  like  a  mountain  amongst  them, 
with  a  fringe  of  palm-trees  behind  it,  along  the  border  of  the 
river. 

At  the  village  of  Mahaneel  my  guard  of  three  soldiers 
wished  to  return,  but  as  the  road  was  still  unsafe,  AH  advised 
promise  of  extra  pay,  and  so  they  remained. 

It  was  a  glorious  sunset  A  lowering,  gloomy  sky,  fiery 
clouds  piled  up  towards  the  west,  just  above  the  horizon,  and 
a  deep,  golden  strip  where  the  flaming  orb  went  down,  setting 
behind  a  distant  dark  line  of  palm-trees  where  the  Euphrates 
ran.  Then  followed  a  sudden  storm  of  rain  and  wind,  and 
part  of  a  rainbow,  which  continued  to  span  the  heavens  ten 
full  minutes  after  the  sun  had  disappeared. 

We  reached  the  great  caravanserai  of  Scanderea  at  about 
seven  o'clock ;  but  though  densely  packed  with  horses,  don- 
keys, mules,  and  men,  right  glad  were  we  of  another  niche,  as 
before,  in  the  crowded  stables,  and,  need  I  say,  I  slept  in  spite 
of  everything. 

December  2nd,  Sunday.  —  A  beautiful  morning,  and  we 
were  off  at  break  of  day.  I  say  to  AH,  *  You  tired  this  morn- 
ing }'  With  a  gaze  at  me  of  astonishment,  he  replied,  *  No ; 
why  tired  V 

At  the  next  caravanserai  we  breakfasted,  and  here  joined 
the  pilgrim  road  again ;  and  we  passed,  during  the  day,  several 
long  caravans  of  many  living  and  many  dead.    At  one  time 
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two  Arabs  rode  by  us,  going  forward  on  a  melancholy  errand. 
They  were  father  and  uncle  of  a  lad  who  had  just  died,  who 
was  being  brought  back  to  their  village  on  a  stretcher.  The 
lad  had  died  of  cold  in  that  downpour  of  rain  we  had  had  two 
days  ago.  On  meeting  the  bier,  the  two  men  dismounted, 
and  then  met  us  wailing  loudly,  while  others  with  them  joined 
in  a  chorus  wail  besides.  The  corpse  would  be  tacked  to  the 
next  pilgrim  train  and  so  taken  on  to  Kerbella.  Kerbella 
or  Negeff,  —  few  are  buried  at  the  former  place,  but  both 
pass  under  the  former  name.  The  Arabs  never  place  their 
dead  in  coffins,  only  a  sheet  is  thrown  over  them,  so  they  are 
not  pleasant  companions  for  long. 

I  saw  the  deceptive  appearance  of  water — the  mirage — 
many  times  in  the  afternoon.  Sometimes  there  was  a  slight 
pool  of  water  in  reality  upon  the  sand,  and  then  it  would  be 
extended  and  made  to  appear  about  a  hundred  times  its 
size. 

Several  fatiguing  hours  passed  by,  and  then  the  palm- 
trees  which  skirt  the  river  Tigris  and  envelope  Bagdad 
fringed  the  outline.  Little  by  little  we  drew  nearer,  and  the 
old  city  came  in  sight ;  but  the  river  itself  is  never  seen  till 
the  traveller  is  actually  close  upon  it. 

A  deep  canal  was  forded  (the  same  of  course  that  we  had 
crossed  in  our  outward  journey),  but  now  deeper  in  mud  than 
ever ;  and  laden  donkeys,  as  they  came  up  in  droves,  had  a 
terrible  time  of  it, — all  had  to  be  pushed  in  and  many  of 
them  had  to  swim  for  it;  the  water  came  up  above  our 
saddle-girths,  and  the  mud  on  the  banks  was  terrible.  Soon 
afterwards,  passing  Zobeidd's  tomb,  we  entered  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  and  crossed  over  the  great  river  by  its  very 
dangerous  bridge  of  boats,  before  mentioned,  —  the  only 
bridge,  very  uneven,  very  slippery,  with  several  large  holes 
right  through  it,  and  in  part  without  any  protection  at  the 
sides.     The  horse   our  guide  rode  fell  plump  down  in    the 
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middle ;  his  hcx)f  had  stuck  fast  in  one  of  the  holes,  the  man 
rolled  off,  and  the  horse,  with  a  plunge,  struggled  up,  and 
fortunately  neither  of  them  toppled  over  into  the  water. 
Then  followed  more  muddy  streets  and  filthy  bazaars,  the 
occupants  busy  putting  up  their  shutters,  and  we  reached  the 
Residency  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  and  so,  thanks  to  a 
gracious  God,  my  Babylon  and  Negeff  expedition  was  safely 
ended. 

I  had  now  one  more  expedition  to  make  before  quitting 
Bagdad,  and  that  was  to  the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon,  twenty  miles 
distant  down  the  river.  We  could  do  it  easily  in  a  day.  So 
I  started  with  Ali  on  the  morning  oi  Decider  4/A  {Tuesday)^ 
at  a  quarter  to  eight 

It  was  a  magnificent  day.  We  soon  left  the  city  behind 
us,  and  then  passed  by  luxuriant  orange-gardens  hemmed  in 
by  ugly  mud  walls,  which  with  palm-trees  fringe  along  the 
river.  A  dreary,  partly-cultivated,  and  endless-looking  flat 
came  next ;  and  here,  while  ambling  briskly  along,  we  met 
an  Arab  woman,  her  face  covered  with  mud,  howling  as  if  her 
heart  would  burst,  walking  by  the  side  of  a  mule  across  which 
was  slung  the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  a  blue  coverlet 
thrown  over  him.  It  was  an  affecting  sight, — she  all  alone, 
tracking  her  way  over  the  wide  plain,  weeping  and  wailing  all 
the  time. 

*  What  she  say  V  I  said  to  Ali. 

* "  Oh  !"  she  say,  "  oh !  my  husband ;  that  my  fadder,  my 
brudder,  my  everytink  altogedder, — why  gone  you  ?'" 

What  an  expressive  sentence  Ali  had  made  of  it, — those 
few  broken  English  words ! 

In  two  hours  we  reached  a  small  river  and  village.  Two 
other  mules  had  been  sent  on  there  to  change.  We  crossed 
the  river  in  a  round,  tub-like  boat,  already  described,  the  mules 
adroitly  jumping  in  and  standing  motionless,  lucky  enough  they 
did,  and  then  at  the  other  side  adroitly  jumping  out  again. 
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Still   two  hours   more  of  dreary  flat,  with  the  ruins  of 
Ctesiphon  in  view, — a  long  time  before  we  reached  theiiL 

Very  extensive  mounds  of  rubbish  remain  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  nothing  more  except  the  one  great  facade  of  the 
palace.  Its  one  great  reception  hall,  its  one  mammoth  brick 
arch  which  spanned  it,  an  arch  rising  sixty  yards  in  towering 
height  with  a  huge  span  of  fifty-six  yards  in  width,  and  the 
mighty  walls  which  support  the  arch  measure  seven  yards  in 
thickness, — but  brick  all  of  it,  not  even  a  single  stone.  And 
so  this  is  all  that  remains  of  old  Ctesiphon, — the  city  that 
was  built  chiefly  out  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon,  and  so 
flourished  in  the  tim^  of  the  Greeks.  But  its  turn  came,  for 
after  the  Greeks  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans 
and  helped  largely  in  the  building  of  Bagdad.  We  reached 
Bagdad  that  evening  at  4.30. 

I  was  now  ready  and  longing  to  begin  my  homeward 
course, — my  start  for  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  for  Aleppo,  and  so 
to  the  Mediterranean, — a  ride  still  of  a  thousand  miles.  But 
I  was  unable  to  leave  for  several  days  yet;  there  were  no 
horses  to  be  had  in  the  post-house.  A  large  amount  of 
specie  and  government  goods  had  just  been  sent  off  to  Con- 
stantinople and  monopolised  all  the  horses  ;  twenty-five  had 
been  taken,  so  I  must  perforce  wait  till  they  were  back 
again. 

One  of  these  days  that  I  waited  {December  ith^  Saturday)^ 
was  a  most  important  one  for  the  old  city, — not  certainly  the 
swimming  of  iron  in  the  river,  but  a  rapid  step  forward  in  that 
direction. 

The  stretching  of  the  telegraph  wires  between  Constanti- 
nople and  Bagdad  had  just  been  completed.  How  wonderful ! 
old  Bagdad  now  linked  to  the  Western  world  1  The  old  city 
of  magic  lanterns  and  genii  now  linked  to  young  matter-of- 
**-ct,  go-ahead  Europe !   not  by  the  power  of  the  Lamp  of 

ddin,  but  by  the  lightning-flash  instead. 
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The  occasion  was  to  be  inaugurated  by  a  fete,  and  all 
Europeans  in  the  city  were  invited.  They  were  desired  to 
assemble  at  the  Serai,  or  palace  of  the  Pasha. 

So  at  10  a.m.  we  started.  There  was  the  Consul  and  his 
Vice,  my  doctor  friend,  my  unworthy  self,  and  an  English 
captain. 

On  horseback  we  threaded  through  the  streets  in  line. 
Footmen  with  whips  marched  before  us  to  clear  the  way, 
cracking  their  whips  tremendously  and  shouting, — a  most 
necessary  operation  in  the  narrow  streets  and  thronged 
bazaars.  So  we  arrived  at  the  Serai,  and  shortly  proceeded 
to  the  house  where  the  little  wonder-working  machine 
stood.  There  were  soldiers  and  a  band  of  music  in  the  court, 
and  we  were  conducted  up  to  apartments  above, — apart- 
ments which  looked  out  on  a  wide  balcony,  and  below  us  was 
the  court  with  its  soldiers  and  band,  with  its  orange-trees  and 
pomegranates  in  the  centre. 

By-and-by  came  the  Pasha,  with  the  Persian  Consul  fol- 
lowing at  his  heels,  and  the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  and 
others  at  his.  We  all  salaamed  and  bowed,  and  then  inspected 
the  little  word-speaking  wonder.  It  was  placed  in  one  of  the 
rooms  there,  and  two  English  engineers  stood  by  it ;  they  had 
sole  charge  of  it,  they  had  had  the  inspecting  and  making  of 
the  whole  line.  One  of  the  two  wires  by  treaty  belongs  to 
the  English,  the  other  is  for  the  use  of  the  Sultan  ;  but 
unluckily  for  us,  ours  is  the  bottom  one, — unluckily,  because 
the  easiest  reached  by  the  Arabs. 

But  the  little  machine  would  not  work  that  day  ;  possibly 
Arabs  had  already  cut  the  wires.  Whether  or  no,  there  could 
be  no  talking  with  Constantinople,  and  many  of  the  Orientals 
looked  suspicious  and  evidently  thought  in  their  secret  hearts 
that  there  never  would  be. 

So  we  sat  all  round  on  divans  drinking  coffee,  the  Pasha 
smoking  his  nargeeley,  the  Persian  his  kaleon.     The  Pasha 
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a  true-looking  Osmanli,  some  sixty  years  of  age,  handsome 
features,  cold  g^ey  eyes,  betraying  nothing  of  what  he  really 
was,  a  man  who  would  take  any  bribe,  and  who  would  even 
steal  and  do  almost  anything  bad,  so  the  doctor  told  me ; 
but  all  the  Pashas  are  cut  out  of  one  mould,  there  is  little 
difference  amongst  them.  A  Jew  brought  in  a  very  valuable 
pearl  necklace  to  be  looked  at,  pearls  as  large  as  filberts. 
The  Pasha  secretly  abstracted  two  or  three  then  and  there,  as 
he  played  with  it,  but  seeing  by-and-by  he  had  been  perceived 
he  restored  them  with  a  smile,  nothing  abashed  ;  the  keen  eye 
of  the  Israelite  had  been  too  close  on  him. 

And  now  the  inauguration  was  held  completed  ;  we  had 
smoked  and  talked,  and  drank  sherbet  and  coffee  enough  ;  and 
often  enough,  too,  heard  that  band  play. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

RIDE  TO  MOOSUL — NINEVEH. 

On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  tJu  i^th,  I  fell  ill.  My  doctor 
friend  thought  it  would  be  cholera,  though  he  didn't  tell  me 
so.     There  were  several  cases  of  it  in  the  city. 

I  lay  in  bed  all  next  day.  I  slept  and  read  by  turns, 
and  once  or  twice  inspected  turquoises  and  precious  stones 
which  several  Jews  brought  in  to  tempt  me  with. 

I  was  carefully  attended  on  by  Ali,  and  was  much  better 
in  the  evening.  Word  was  brought  me  that  the  post-horses 
had  returned,  and  it  was  that,  I  think,  helped  to  put  fresh  life 
in  me. 

*  Ali,  we  must  start  in  the  morning,  come  what  may ; 
order  the  horses  for  ten  o'clock,'  were  the  last  words  that 
night  which  I  said  to  him.  The  doctor  had  seen  me,  and 
said,  *  Impossible ;  you  can't  go,'  which  was  awkward. 

Morning  came.  Ali  knew  me.  Ten  o'clock  came ;  my 
little  baggage  was  ready.  Four  horses  instead  of  three  stood 
in  the  courtyard.  We  were  to  travel  faster.  One  for  Ali, 
one  for  self,  one  for  chappar,  one  for  luggage.  I  felt  weak 
as  I  mounted.  Can  I  do  it,  that  thousand  miles  ?  But  I'll  try 
it ;  so  up  and  away.  Old  England !  My  four  children ! 
Home ! 

It  was  Tuesday ,  Dec.  ii.  My  luggage,  be  it  noted,  was 
increased  by  one  item  only,  but  a  serious  one,  nevertheless — 
a  pig's  head  !     A  wild  boar's  head  given  me  by  the  doctor,  a 
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trophy,  speared  on  the  Tigris  banks,  a  manslayer,  had  killed 
a  little  girl  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  was  packed  in  a  small 
triangular-shaped  box,  tightly  nailed  down  to  prevent  inspec- 
tion.    Pigs  are  an  abomination  to  Mahommedans. 

Once  or  twice  inquisitive  Arabs  asked  Ali,  *  What's  there  ? 
*  Pig,'  said  Ali  ;  and  they  would  drop  the  box  like  a  hot 
potato.  Ali  handled  it  as  everything  else ;  he  was  too 
liberal-minded  to  care. 

Out  of  Bagdad  then  by  the  same  desert  gate  we  had 
entered  from  Persia,  and  swerving  to  the  left  of  that  track 
we  struck  right  up  the  great  Tigris  plain.  It  was  a  hot 
day,  but  I  had  no  returning  symptoms  of  my  malady.  Very 
often  a  good  shaking  in  such  cases,  as  I  had  before  proved  in 
Spain,  not  only  does  good  but  cures. 

The  villages  we  passed  through  were  in  thick  gloves  of 
palm-trees,  but  the  country  after  and  between  them  was 
always  a  flat  desert  plain  only  partly  cultivated,  only  just 
near  the  villages  carefully  irrigated.  Yes,  the  Chaldees*  ex- 
cellency was  visibly  gone. 

I  rode  two  stages,  eight  and  a  half  hours*  work.  The  post- 
house  was  wretched ;  we  got  in  a  little  after  sunset  All 
posthouses  now  and  ever  after  were  wretched,  wretched  in 
the  extreme,  even  worse,  if  that  were  possible,  than  Persian 
ones ;  and  I  often  sighed  for  a  return  to  them.  A  very  low 
mud  room,  no  door  to  the  large  entrance  in,  no  wind-hole 
even,  an  especial  misfortune,  as  it  is  nearly  dark  till  the  fire 
burns ;  no  chimney  either,  only  a  small  aperture  in  the  centre 
of  the  roof  above ;  and  Ali  cooks  my  eggs  and  tea  at  a 
blazing  little  fire  of  dried  grass  under  it,  and  I  lie  rolled  up  in 
my  cloaks  by  the  side. 

Such  was  my  resting-place  for  the  night,  and  such  may 
serve  as  a  very  general  description  for  all  others.  No  more 
caravanserais  now  ;  we  left  them  on  leaving  the  pilgrims. 

I   was  now  quietly  smoking,  Persian  fashion,  taking  an 
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occasional  puff  with  my  faithful  friend.  But  he,  warmed  up 
with  his  tea  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  his  whiff  of  smoke  at 
intervals,  was  particularly  chatty,  and  we  talked  of  our  past 
joumeyings  together,  and  how  far  better  we  fared  in  the 
houses  of  the  Bigman. 

*  And  now  I  tell  you  what  I  say  to  Persan,  to  Arabo  Big- 
man,'  he  said.  *  I  say  Ingleeshman's  queen  brother  come.' 
I  burst  out  laughing,  but  he  went  quietly  on,  *  They  say,  why 
not  take  plenty  saravans  ?'  (that  is,  why  hasn't  he  a  large 
number  of  servants }  Rather  a  poser,  I  thought ;  however, 
Ali  got  out  of  it.)  *I  say,  Ingleeshman  no  take  plenty 
saravan,  no  like  Persan,  one  saravan  enough.  I  make  ready 
everytink  quick,  that  good.' 

Such  then  was  his  amusing  explanation  of  his  bombastic 
entries  into  the  Sheikhs'  houses,  and  the  apparent  secret  of 
our  exceptional  welcome  receptions  before  Bagdad;  but  no 
doubt  his  *  Englishman's  queen  brother '  meant  simply  a  very 
big  man  in  his  own  countree,  and  so  by  magnifying  me  he 
magnified  himself  into  the  bargain. 

We  were  off  again  at  2  a.m.  It  was  very  bright  starlight, 
and  we  took  two  guards. 

There  is  no  pleasure  staying  awake  in  these  places ;  it  is 
only  asleep  that  one  can  suffer  to  be  slowly  made  a  meal  of 
by  varmint.  It  was  a  bad  road  for  night  work  along  the 
plain ;  but  in  some  parts  swampy  and  many  gutters  and 
dykes  crossed  our  path,  very  awkward  customers  in  the  night 
time. 

I  had  many  hours  for  star*gazing  as  we  dreamily  rode 
along,  the  stars,  as  was  usual,  exceedingly  bright  and  beauti- 
ful. Falling  stars  were  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
most  brilliant,  leaving  a  thin  bead  line  of  fire-points  for  a  few 
seconds  along  its  track.  The  Milky  Way  was  exceedingly 
<iistinct,  scarcely  a  milky  way  at  all,  but  millions  upon 
millions  of  needle-points  of  stars.    Venus  rose  splendidly  in 
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the  early  morning,  and  when  just  above  the  horizon  seemed 
to  waver  in  brilliancy,  to  increase  and  decrease,  alternating 
like  a  lighthouse  from  its  usual  pale  yellow  light  to  a  glowing 
ruby  red,  and  this  continued  for  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour. 

It  was  just  this  time,  Venus  just  risen,  and  on  we  were 
plodding,  the  chappar  first,  Ali  second,  I  third,  and  our  two 
guards  a  little  way  behind.  I  now  saw  the  chappar  tum^ 
round,  and  he  called  out  something  to  Ali ;  the  ground 
seemed  to  rise  suddenly,  and  the  chappar  held  quietly  on* 
But  in  a  moment  Ali  had  gone,  vanished,  horse  and  all,  and 
he  was  only  five  yards  in  front  of  me ;  but  gone,  where  }  A 
shriek,  and  a  dull,  heavy  splash,  soon  told  me.  We  were 
crossing  a  bridge,  no  sides  to  it  of  course,  a  bridge  over  a 
narrow,  deep,  irrigating  canal ;  and  poor  Ali  and  horse  had 
gone  over,  had  gone  to  the  bottom. 

'Wallah!  Wallah!'  cried  the  chappar,  invoking  the 
assistance  of  Deity.  I  sprang  off  my  horse.  I  i>eered  over. 
I  could  just  see  the  dancing  of  the  stars  in  the  black  ruffled 
water,  nothing  more,  both  man  and  horse  had  disappeared. 

A  few  seconds,  and  then  my  poor  Ali  came  to  light  again. 
I  could  just  see  him  struggling  up  manfully,  and  convulsively 
clutching  at  the  bushes  which  overhung  the  side.  I  soon 
reached  him.  He  was  gasping  for  breath,  *  Oh  !  Oh  !  I !  1 1 
quite  dry  down,  down  below.     I  quite  dry  below.' 

If  the  occasion  had  not  been  a  serious  one  I  might  have 
laughed,  but  as  it  was  I  felt  grave  enough.  What  he  exactiy 
meant  I  cannot  say,  only  his  feeling  found  vent  in  that 
English.  I  now  busied  myself  to  light  a  fire,  a  difHcult 
business,  one  whole  box  of  matches  going  in  the  attempt ;. 
the  shrubs  would  not  burn. 

During  this  time  the  chappar  and  one  guard  had  gone  to 
fish  out  the  poor  horse  and  baggage.  They  soon  found  him,. 
not  dead,  his  head  just  visible,  wading  up  the  dyke. 

In  vain  for  nearly  an  hour  they  tried  to  rescue  him,  the 
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banks  were  too  steep  and  slippery  ;  at  last  they  succeeded. 
He  then  looked  more  dead  than  alive,  shivering  and  shaking 
terribly.  I  thought  he  would  have  died  on  the  spot,  but  not 
a  bit  of  it.  Ali  gave  him  no  time  ;  in  a  few  minutes  he  had 
mounted  him  again ;  but  Ali  was  bad  enough  still,  his  teeth 
chattering  loudly,  as  if  he  had  a  terrible  fit  of  ague.  He  was 
wrapped  up  in  everything  he  possessed,  but  no  good  ;  and  so 
we  all  plodded  on. 

It  was  very  chill  till  the  sun  rose  ;  still  both  AH  and  horse 
kept  alive  somehow.  Gladly,  indeed,  we  hailed  the  next 
chappar-kamey,  but  it  was  ten  o'clock  before  we  got  in. 
However,  the  sun  was  shining  bright  and  hot,  and  I  felt  it 
doubly  a  comfort  to  be  in  a  country  where  it  can  shine. 

I  was  now  carpeted  down  on  my  little  square  bit  in  the 
middle  of  a  mud-yard,  and  I  was  very  tired,  too.  I  had  men, 
women,  children,  horses,  calves,  dogs,  fowls,  and  millions  of 
flies  all  round  and  about  me.  Wonderful  enough,  Ali  was 
none  the  worse,  and  had  nearly  dried  in  the  early  morning 
sun,  but  the  saddle-bags  he  carried,  and  everything  in  them, 
were  soaked.  All  my  clothes  (it  sounds  like  a  wardrobe,  at 
least),  my  Bible,  drawing-book,  writing-book,  and  a  few 
medicines.  My  Bible  was  my  chief  concern,  the  back  soaked 
off",  and  every  page  sticking  together.  The  clothes  were 
speedily  washed  and  hung  out  on  a  mud  wall,  and  the 
scorching  sun  soon  did  the  rest.  I  lay  in  the  broil  on  my 
carpet,  and  soon  dozed  ;  then  drank  tea  and  had  chicken. 

Four  hours  we  stayed  in  this  populated  farmyard,  and 
then  with  fresh  horses  for  another  strong  pull,  were  away 
again. 

A  low  range  of  mountainous  hills  was  before  us.  These 
we  had  to  cross,  and  in  about  an  hour  after,  passing  through 
much  boggy  ground,  we  reached  them.  A  wind  up  and 
along  their  summits  by  a  steep  bad  track,  the  pathways  in 
places  furrowed  very  deep  in  the  stone.     It  was  a  sandstone 
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range,  very  rocky  and  weather-worn.  Much  saltp>etre  lay 
like  a  sprinkling  of  snow  in  the  clefts  and  in  patches  upon 
the  ground.  Slowly  we  descended  into  a  plain  on  the  other 
side,  and  in  front  of  us  had  a  grand  view  of  the  mountain 
barrier  which  divides  this  land  from  Persia,  with  snow 
glistening  upon  it  in  some  places.  This  was  a  dangerous 
spot  for  Arabs,  and  Ali  kept  us  closely  together.  We  had 
five  soldiers  for  guards. 

The  sun  set,  and  the  stars  came  peeping  out  one  by  one ; 
but  we  had  still  a  long  way  to  plod.  Again  I  sawr  another 
star  appearing  and  disappearing  in  the  same  sp)ot.  I  cannot 
attempt  to  account  for  it,  and  also  very  beautiful  falling  ones. 
One  had  plenty  of  time  and  to  spare  for  observation. 

By-and-by  we  crossed  a  good  bridge,  no  mishap  this 
time,  and  worthy  of  a  better  road,  the  road  always  remaining 
the  same  mere  track  as  before.  And  now  we  lost  our  way  ; 
the  track  we  were  following  ended.  Awkward  dilemma  !  but 
it  was  no  use  going  back  by  starlight,  and  far  forward  we 
thought  we  saw  a  light  or  two,  so  we  hoped  it  was  a  village, 
and  luckily  it  proved  to  be  the  right  one.  But  what  a  time 
lights  can  be  seen  before  you  reach  them,  hours  before ! 
Many  times  our  horses  were  well-nigh  bogged  in  the  soft 
ground.  It  was  very  dangerous  work  ;  however,  at  last,  almost 
fatigued  to  death,  we  got  in — time  9.30  p.m  ;  a  wretchedly 
bad  place  again,  only  a  stable  ;  but  I  was  too  tired  to  care. 

Away  by  sunrise  next  morning  {Dec,  13,  Thursday)  ;  but 
there  was  a  great  commotion  in  the  village  as  we  started. 
Bedouins  had  come  noiselessly  down  upon  it  during  the 
night,  and  had  driven  off  all  the  sheep  they  could  pounce 
upon.  Some  few  soldiers  were  being  sent  off  in  pursuit,  but 
there  was  very  little  chance  of  a  capture.  They  were  carried 
off  by  some  of  the  Shamma  tribe,  which  had  come  up  lately 
in  this  direction,  and  were  now  encamped  in  strong  force  in 
some  one  of  the  unfrequented  plains  near.     This  increased 
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the  danger  for  us  too.  The  telegraph-posts  h6re  skirted 
along  our  road,  the  bottom  wire,  the  English  one,  already  all 
down.  There  was  no  mistake  now  as  to  why  the  little 
machine  remained  dumb,  and  the  top  wire  also  in  some  places 
was  injured. 

The  Bedouins  detest  the  Turks,  and  are  always  waging 
petty  warfare  against  them.  The  Turks  are  also  always 
striving  to  injure  the  Bedouins.  There  is  as  much  blame  due 
to  the  one  as  the  other. 

No  one  ever  believed  AH  when  he  told  them  the  use  of 
the  telegraph.  If  words  could  be  passed  along  it,  as  he  said, 
they  were  all  alike  persuaded  that  the  devil  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  that  the  Frank  (European)  had  leagued 
him  into  his  service,  and  by  some  magical  art  intended  by  it 
to  destroy  the  country.  Nevertheless,  the  Turks,  the  present 
masters,  are  detested,  and  all  and  every  one  seem  agreed  that 
any  yoke  would  be  preferable  to  theirs. 

Our  next  chappar-karney  was  at  a  small  walled  town  in 
a  dry  and  dusty  valley,  looking  a  little  oasis  in  the  middle  of 
it,  with  its  palm-trees  and  gardens  close  round  it 

The  palm-tree  grows  round  most  of  the  villages.  I  rested 
for  five  hours  here.  There  were  no  horses.  There  were  two 
stork  nests  on  the  low  mud  wall.  These  birds  are  held 
sacred,  and  never  molested. 

Moved  on  again  at  sunset — five  o'clock.  Our  horses  were 
good  ones  this  time,  and  ambled  away  briskly.  I  noticed 
that  a  blue  bead  is  often  woven  into  the  tail  of  one  of  our 
horses,  which  generally  seemed  the  worst  of  the  lot  I  asked 
Ali  the  reason,  and,  as  I  understood  him,  it  was  to  ward  off 
the  Evil  eye,  which  the  Arabs  seem  in  great  dread  of ;  but 
what  that  exactly  means  I  know  not,  nor  could  I  get  a  lucid 
explanation  from  him.  It  seemed  partly  to  mean  to  give  the 
animal  good  luck,  and  keep  him  from  accident  of  every  kind. 
Still  it  is  an  old  superstition  too,  and  not  quite  eradicated 
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even  out  of  our  own  country  ;  but  there  is  another  and  true 
form  of  it  in  the'evil  eye  of  snakes  and  members  of  the  feline 
tribe,  their  wonderful  fascinating  power  over  small  birds  and 
animals  ;  but  the  only  example  that  I  have  ever  seen  m>'self 
of  this  power  was  a  very  extraordinary  one. 

I  was  passing  up  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  a  long  line 
of  geese  were  dotted  upon  the  shore  opposite,  and  a  huge 
crocodile  lay  basking  in  the  sun  a  few  yards  from  the  end  of 
their  line.  Disturbed  by  our  boat,  the  geese  began  to  rise, 
the  farthest  off  from  the  crocodile  first,  each  following  each  in 
quick  succession,  forming  a  long  line  in  the  air  as  they  rose. 
But  instantly  the  crocodile  roused  himself  up  ;  he  saw  his 
dinner  going,  and  with  one  crawl  put,  i>erhaps,  three  yards 
distance  between  himself  and  the  last  goose,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  rising  too  ;  then  opening  his  great  jaws  the  goose 
seemed  bewitched,  and  flew  straight  at  the  open  mouth  of  the 
monster,  disappearing  within  it  in  a  second,  and  the  crocodile 
plunged  off  into  the  water. 

We  arrived  at  our  chappar-karney  at  11.30  p.m.  It  had 
been  a  quick  running  amble  in  the  bright  starlight  all  the 
time.  No  Eastern  horse  ever  trots  ;  he  walks,  he  ambles,  he 
gallops.  The  amble  is  specially  taught  them,  and  good  ones 
can  run  a  great  pace  at  it ;  it  is  particularly  easy  to  sit. 

Dec.  14///,  Friday, — Away  this  morning  by  sunrise.  The 
plain  always  the  same.  At  midday  we  stopped  three  hours 
to  rest,  and  were  specially  delayed  on  account  of  there  being 
no  fresh  horses,  and  so  had  to  ride  forward  present  ones.  We 
were  getting  too  close  on  the  heels  of  the  Government  caval- 
cade. We  met  post-horses  returning  in  this  stage,  and  so 
changed  horses  on  the  road.  The  men  were  unwilling  to  do 
it,  but  Ali  forced  them  ;  a  fierce  determination  and  a  heavy 
whip  does  wonders. 

The  name  of  the  next  stopping  place  was  Kirkuk,  a  town 
of  considerable  size,  and  we  were  not  in  till  9  p.m. 
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Dec.  1 5 /A,  Saturday, — Delayed  in  starting  till  the  bazaars 
opened.  AH  had  sugar  to  buy,  of  which'  he  was  always 
an  immoderate  imbiber  in  his  tea,  and  this  was  the  only 
town  big  enough  to  supply  it  betwixt  Bagdad  and  Moosul. 
So  much  for  the  opulence  of  the  country.  Here  I  saw  the 
last  palm-tree;  after  this  town  the  road  soon  passes  over 
a  long,  broad  range  of  mountains,  and  the  climate  on  the 
other  side  is  too  cold  for  them  to  thrive  in.  At  the  foot  of 
these  hills  we  passed  some  deep  bitumen  pits.  It  was  a 
curious  range;  the  rocks  brought  up  into  steep  bare  ridges 
along  the  summit  like  the  rolling  waves  of  a  stormy  sea 
turned  into  stone. 

This  part  had  a  very  bad  name,  being  a  favourite  resort 
for  robbers.  At  length  we  descended  the  opposite  side 
and  soon  reached  another  broad,  treeless  plain.  This  was 
Koordish  country,  and  high  ranges  of  mountains  lay  far  away 
on  our  right  hand.  We  passed  several  villages,  each  crowning 
the  summit  of  some  rounded,  flat-topped,  bare  hill,  which  rose 
up  as  if  expressly  for  that  purpose  from  the  plain.  These 
sites  are  chosen  for  defence,  and  with  such  arms  as  the  country 
possesses,  must  be  almost  impregnable.  In  former  times  the 
Koords  suffered  exceedingly  from  Bedouin  incursions. 

Our  chappar  gave  me  much  trouble  in  this  stage.  I  could 
not  get  him  on,  from  his  steady  persistence  in  smoking.  You 
cannot  smoke  and  ride  too,  beyond  a  crawl  ;  so  at  last  I  had 
forcibly  to  take  his  pipe  away. 

At  one  o'clock  we  gladly  hailed  our  next  stopping-place, 
a  little  town  called  Altun  Kapri,  built  on  a  small,  flat  island 
in  a  river. 

*  And  now  you  soon  see,'  said  Ali.  See  what  ?  for  by  his 
smile  something  unusual  was  coming.  It  was  the  bridge  ;  but 
such  a  bridge ! — the  most  astounding  one  I  had  ever  beheld. 
A  bridge  steeper  than  many  a  house-roof,  and  paved  with 
horribly  big  boulders,  exceedingly  slippery, — fit  only  for  a 
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chamois  ;  built  in  this  way  for  better  defence.  Yes,  it  »-as 
'  up,'  and  a  clinging  on  the  saddle-bow  like  grim  death ;  then 
'  down,'  and  danger  to  prevent  going  off  over  the  tail  behind 
Ali  had  no  trouble,  wedged  between  his  high  pommel  and  tall 
crupper  of  the  Eastern  saddle,  and  stuck  in  sober  as  a  judge ; 
but  mine  was  a  European  one,  and  that  made  all  the  dif- 
ference. 


Bridge  of  Altuh  Kafri. 


We  rested  two  hours,  and  I  sketched  the  bridge.  After- 
wards passed  out  from  this  island  village,  over  the  other 
branch  of  the  river,  by  another  wonderful,  high-pitched 
bridge,  but  not  so  marvellous  as  the  first  had  been.  Our 
horses  were  good  ones  and  we  went  along  merrily,  but  it 
gradually  grew  dark  and  we  had  still  hours  of  work  before  us. 
Our  guards  were  rough,  daring  fellows,  and  we  galloped  in 
the  starlight,  which  was  exciting  enough.     Sometimes  we 
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galloped  three  and  four  miles  at  a  stretch,  the  little  horses 
seeming  always  in  wind.  It  was  each  one  for  himself,  and 
one  of  the  most  venturesome  guards  led  the  way.  The  road 
was  often  hillocky,  only  tracks  over  an  unending  plain,  and 
it  was  almost  a  miracle  no  accident  happened.  We  arrived 
at  our  chappar-karney  at  9.30,  and  no  sailor  ever  welcomed 
the  sight  of  land  more  heartily  than  we  did  always  our 
resting-places. 

December  i6tA,  Sunday. — ^Again  we  were  in  our  saddles 
before  day-break  (5  a.m.),  and  we  hoped  by  hard  riding  to 
reach  the  town  of  Moosul  by  nightfall.  Moosul  is  where  old 
Nineveh  stood.  The  country  we  were  passing  through  was  a 
vast  expanse  of  splendid  land,  having  the  appearance  of  being 
very  rich,  but  utterly  devoid  of  trees  and  only  partially  and 
very  poorly  cultivated,  with  very  poor  villages  few  and  very 
far  between. 

How  is  the  excellency  of  the  land  departed  !  So  rich,  so 
able  to  bring  forth  in  abundance, — only  waiting  the  husband- 
man ;  and  all  this  the  once  all-powerful  Assyria.  But  the 
prophecy,  as  on  Babylonia,  had  gone  out  against  it,  too.  For 
we  read  :  *  And  he  will  stretch  out  his  hand  against  the  North 
afid  destroy  Assyria^  and  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation,  and 
dry  like  a  wilderness!  (Zeph.  ii.  13.)  And  again  :  '  Thy  shep- 
herds slumber,  O  king  of  Assyria  /  thy  nobles  dwell  in  the  dust ; 
thy  people  is  scattered  upon  the  mountains  and  no  man  gathereth 
them.  There  is  no  healing  of  thy  bruise,  thy  wound  is  grievous : 
all  that  hear  the  bruit  of  thee  shall  clap  the  hand  over  thee  ;  for 
upon  whom  hath  not  thy  wickedness  passed  continually?  (Nahum, 
iii.  18,  19.) 

In  four  hours  we  reached  the  banks  of  a  broad  river,  the 
Great  Zab,  a  tributary,  like  all  others  in  this  part,  of  the  Tigris. 
This  we  had  to  cross,  and  here  was  a  poor  village,  our  station. 
But  there  was  no  bridge ;  two  large  rafts  were  plying  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers. 
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and  women,  and  children  with  them,  were  waiting  their  turn 
to  pass  over. 

There  was  a  large  encampment  of  soldiers,  in  green  tents, 
on  the  opposite  shore,  and  these  on  this  side  were  passing 
over  to  join  them.  The  rafts  were  made  of  whole  sheep  or 
goat  skins  fastened  together,  and  each  skin  inflated  with  air, 
and  on  the  top  of  them  a  covering  of  reeds.  They  would 
bear  much  weight  when  properly  balanced,  but  were  very 
rickety,  and  several  mishaps  occurred.  One  party  got  partly 
upset,  and  the  whole  lot  set  up  screaming  and  shouting, 
especially  the  women  and  children  ;  fortunately  they  were 
only  a  short  way  from  land,  and  so,  except  a  drenching, 
there  was  no  harm  done. 

In  three  hours  and  a  half  fresh  horses  had  arrived  ;  we 
could  see  them  on  the  opposite  shore,  standing  ready  for  us. 
The  rafts  were  too  unsteady  to  take  horses  over  on,  and  the 
river  too  deep  to  ford,  so  we  crossed  over  without  accident, 
and  were  soon  away.  The  country  afterwards  seemed  very 
rich, — vast  undulating  plains,  part  in  plough,  but  only  por- 
tions cultivated, — no  trees  ever  anywhere. 

Another  tributary  of  the  Tigris  came  to  be  crossed,  but  we 
forded  it  this  time.  All  this  water  showed  what  a  land  this 
might  be  if  only  there  were  people  in  it, — and  this  is  what  the 
once  great  and  populous  Assyria  had  come  to  ! 

We  saw  many  wild  gazelles  quietly  feeding  on  these 
plains,  small  herds  of  from  six  to  ten  together,  seldom  more. 
They  did  not  much  mind  us  as  we  jogged  along,  being  little 
accustomed  to  be  disturbed,  and  would  look  up  when  we  came 
within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  them,  and  then  quietly 
trot  off  in  a  long  line  towards  the  hills.  How  hard-hearted  I 
was, — longing  for  a  brace  of  deer-hounds  for  a  run  !  What  a 
race  they  would  have  had  !  generally  a  dead  flat,  with  nothing 
intervening  of  any  kind  for  five  or  six  miles  to  the  hills.  The 
method  employed  here  for  taking  them  is  a  cruel  one.    Hawks 
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and  dogs  are  used  together.  A  hawk  is  let  loose  and  soon 
overtakes  the  herd,  singles  one  out,  and  then  darts  down  upon 
it,  if  possible  striking  it  on  the  head  ;  it  then  keeps  flapping 
about  with  its  wings  till  the  poor  creature  is  baffled,  and  it 
falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  dogs. 

Towards  sunset,  we  passed  several  villages  which  pre- 
sented a  more  cleanly  and  better  appearance.  I  noticed, 
also,  that  they  had  sloping  roofs,  though  of  mud,  sure  proof 
of  a  more  rainy  clime.  In  one  village,  the  cottages  were  all 
of  stone, — a  marvellous  change  for  the  better  ;  and  I  pointed 
it  out  to  Ali.  He  told  me  it  was  a  Christian  village ;  and 
certainly  everything  around,  too,  appeared  more  flourishing. 
One  would  scarcely  have  expected  to  see  a  difference  in  out- 
ward appearance  so  striking,  particularly  when  we  bear  in 
mind  how  corrupt  the  Christianity  is  ;  there  is,  however,  a 
something  in  Christianity,  a  power — no  matter  how  degraded 
it  is  from  what  it  should  be — which  humanises  and  civilises 
more  than  any  other  religion. 

The  day  wore  on  ;  darkness  crept  slowly  over  us.  A  thin 
crescent  of  moon,  three  days  old,  gave  hope  of  brighter  nights 
soon.  As  last  I  could  trace  out  in  the  gloom  long  lines  of 
desolate-looking  mounds, — low  hills  stretching  away  in  dif- 
ferent directions ;  our  track  became  uneven  and  stony,  and  a 
few  huge  hewn  stones  lay  here  and  there  by  the  side.  We  were 
passing  through  what  remains  of  the  ancient  Nineveh,  the 
once  great  capital  of  the  Assyrians,  whose  very  site  has  been 
a  mystery  for  so  long,  so  that  men  began  even  to  doubt 
whether  it  ever  existed ;  but  in  these  latter  days  the  very 
earth  itself  has  given  out  its  testimony  to  the  truth  of  *  God's 
word  written.' 

And  now  came  the  old  Tigris  again,  which  we  crossed  in 
the  twilight  by  a  tottering  boat-bridge — ^very  weird-looking 
in  the  night-light  —  and  found  ourselves  at  the  town  of 
Moosul,  at  the  other  end.    A  gate   barred   progress ;   but 
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slowly  it  creaked  open  at  last,  Ali  abusing  and  raging  all  the 
time.  The  houses,  I  at  once  perceived,  were  built  of  stone, 
and  more  solid-looking ;  but  the  streets  were  very  narrow 
and  horribly  paved. 

Our  Consul  here  is  an  Arab,  and  his  wife  an  English- 
woman. Most  kindly  they  welcomed  me  and  took  me  in; 
and,  need  I  say  it,  right  comfortably  that  night  I  rested  in  a 
bed.  Our  countrywomen,  wherever  you  meet  with  them  on 
the  face  of  the  wide  earth,  have  pre-eminently  a  faculty  of 
turning  houses,  both  inside  and  outside,  into  homes.  This 
house  was  a  most  excellent  one ;  truly  Oriental  in  appearance, 
but  comfort  complete, — the  inner  courts  quite  beautifully  in- 
laid with  marbles.  It  belonged  to  a  rich  Janissary,  but  he 
only  lived  in  it  a  year  after  he  had  built  it ;  the  Pasha  sent 
for  him  one  morning,  and  without  reason  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cepting that  he  was  very  rich,  had  him  beheaded,  and  then 
possessed  himself  of  it  This  I  heard  afterwards  as  a  positive 
fact  from  our  Consul,  Mr.  Rassam  himself  To  be  rich  in  this 
land  would  seem  to  be  a  crime.  Gains  are  taken  for  granted 
to  be  ill-gotten,  and  as  legitimate  spoil  to  the  stronger.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  land  stagnates !  No  wonder  that  no- 
thing progresses ! 

I  have  called  our  Consul  an  Arab,  as  he  was  such  in 
general  acceptation  ;  but  in  reality  he  was  of  Jewish  descent, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  an  Israelite,  being  not  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  but  one  of  the  'lost'  ten  tribes.  In  religion 
he  was  a  Nestorian ;  and  this  sect  of  Christians  is  widely 
spread  through  all  the  mountains  of  Koordistan,  and  is  be- 
lieved now  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  *  lost '  ten  tribes.  But  why 
called  always  '  lost  *  I  do  not  know,  or  why  they  should  have 
been  searched  for  in  so  many  unlikely  places,  for  it  would  be 
most  probable  to  find  them,  surely,  where  they  were  first 
taken,  which  was  into  those  very  mountainous  and  adjacent 
country  where  they  were  placed  by  Shalmanezer  the  king  of 
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Assyria,  when  they  were  taken  captive,  as  we  read  :  *  In  tfte 
ninth  year  of  Hoshea^  the  king  of  Assyria  took  Samaria,  and 
carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria^  and  placed  them  in  Halah 
and  in  Habor  by  the  river  of  Gozan^  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
MedesJ  (2  Kings,  xvii.  6.) 

The  Consul  told  me  that  the  Nestorians  being  the  de- 
scendants of  Israel  is  not  doubted  by  them.  The  fact  has 
been  handed  down  to  them  by  their  forefathers,  and  it  is  well 
known  to  their  chief  men.  They  have  also  still  many  peculiar 
Israelitish  customs.  They  affirm  that  their  forefathers  were 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Apostle  James,  who  came 
among  them,  and  to  whom  the  Epistle  of  James  was  written, 
— '  To  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad^  g^^^ting^ 
The  form  of  the  Nestorian  worship  is  very  simple,  much  like 
that  of  the  first  Christians,  though  one  fears  there  is  little  real 
spiritual  life  among  them. 

The  Americans  have  a  thriving  missionary  settlement 
amongst  them  in  the  Koordistan  mountains,  at  Oormiah,  on 
the  borders  of  Persia. 

Many  of  the  Christian  population  on  this  side,  in  the 
lower  country,  in  the  cities  of  Moosul,  Mardin,  Diabekir,  &c. 
are  of  the  same  origin,  but  were  compelled,  some  years  back, 
to  turn  Roman  Catholic,  and  are  now  called  *  Chaldeans.' 

Our  Consul  was  a  great  linguist,  and  a  very  shrewd,  clever 
man.  He  spoke  English  well ;  he  was  also  deeply  learned  in 
Arabic,  Persian,  Chaldean,  Turkish,  and  Hebrew  ;  and  I  ob- 
tained from  him  much  most  interesting  information.  He 
believed  himself  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  ;  but  affirmed 
that  no  Israelite  now  can  possibly  be  certain  of  his  tribe, 
for  that  there  was  not  a  man  living  who  had  his  pedigree 
of  descent, — all  was  tradition,  everything  having  been  lost  or 
destroyed. 
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Nineveh. 

Next  morning  I  hastily  recrossed  the  bridge  of  boats  over 
the  Tigris,  to  stand  again  on  the  site  of  that  '  exceeding  great 
city  of  three  days'  journey/  as  we  read  of  it  in  that  wonderful 
Book  of  Jonah.  But  the  bright  light  of  day  revealed  no  more 
to  me  than  the  gloom  of  yesternight  had  done. 

Desolate-looking,  bare  hills  and  mounds  stretched  away  for 
miles  round.     And  this  is  where  that  exceeding  mighty  city, 
Nineveh,  once  stood   in   all   its  heathen  pomp   and  magni- 
ficence, the  glory  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom,  twin    sister  to 
mighty    Babylon ;    but    now    it   and    its    people    all    gone. 
Every  vestige  of  temples,  palaces,  houses,  streets — all  swept 
away.     Oxen  and   asses  were  ploughing  in  the  great  fields 
over  it,  and  flocks  were  peacefully  browsing  in  others.     The 
great  Tigris,  too,  has  many  times  flooded  large  portions  of  it, 
turning  it  into  swamp  and  pools  of  water.     And  we  read  re- 
specting it :  *  He  will  stretch  out  his  fiand  against  the  north  and 
destroy  Assyria  ;  and  will  7nake  Nineveh  a  desolation,  and  dry 
like  a  wilderyiess.     And  flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  her^ 
all  the  beasts  oftlie  nations  :  both  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern 
shall  lodge  in  tite  upper  lintels  of  it :  their  voice  shall  sing  in  the 
windows ;  desolation  shall  be  in  the  thresliolds  :  for  he  shall 
uncover  the  cedar-work.     This  is  the  rejoicing  city  that  dti/elt 
carelessly  ;  that  said  in  lier  heart,  I  am,  and  tJiere  is  none  beside 
me :  how  is  s/te  become  a  desolation,  a  place  for  beasts  to  lie 
down  in  !  every  one  that  passeth  by  lur  sliall  hiss,  and  ivag  his 
hand'  (Zeph.  ii.  13-15.) 

Again  we  read  :  *  Behold,  I  am  against  t/iee,  saith  the  Lord 

of  hosts  ;  and  I  will  discover  thy  skirts  upon  thy  face ^  and  I  will 

shew  the  stations  thy  nakedness,  and  the  kingdoms  thy  sluztne.  A  nd 

"  will  cast  abominable  filth  upon  thee,  and  make  thee  vile,  and  will 

t/iee  as  a  gazingstock.     And  it  shall  come  to  pass,   tliat  all 

that  look  upon  thee  sliall  flee  from  tliee,  and  say^  Nineveh  is 
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laid  waste :  who  will  bemoan  her  ?  whence  shall  I  seek  com-- 
fortersfor  thee  ?  Art  thou  better  than  populous  No  (Babylon), 
that  was  situate  upon  the  rivers^  tltat  had  the  waters  round 
about  it,  whose  rampart  was  t/ie  sea,  and  her  wall  was  from  the 
sea  r  (Nahum,  iii.  5-8.) 

So  God's  doom,  the  judgment  of  the  great  Jehovah,  has 
been  most  literally,  'fully'  fulfilled.  Other  great  cities  have 
stood  the  wear  of  time,  the  lapse  of  ages.  Jerusalem,  and 
old  '  El  Sham,'  the  city  of  Sheni  (Damascus,  as  it  is  commonly 
called),  they,  for  instance,  stand  to  this  day, — no  annihilating 
judgment  over  them ;  but  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  the  two 
greatest,  the  two  mightiest,  they  and  all  their  peoples  have 
entirely  disappeared. 

But  as  I  have  said,  immediately  on  crossing  the  river, 
great  desolate  mounds  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  at  once 
went  up  the  steep,  sandy  slopes  of  the  largest,  its  summit 
many  acres  in  extent.  It  is  perforated  through  and  through 
like  a  rabbit-warren,  and  so  are  several  of  the  others.  These 
workings  are  the  late  excavations  by  Layard, — a  network 
inside  of  passages  opened  out. 

This  mound  is  the  site,  the  huge  cairn  of  the  palace  of  the 
Assyrian  king;  its  walls,  its  courts,  choked  full,  —  buried 
yards  deep  in  debris,  in  the  accumulated  sand  and  dirt  of 
centuries.  We  pushed  our  way  down  into  the  burrows. 
Great  carved  stone  slabs,  some  entire,  some  broken,  lie  there, 
which  coated  the  sides  of  its  chambers,  and  are  revealed  once 
again  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  man  at  every  turn  in  the 
winding  of  the  passages  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  those  dis- 
covered by  the  burrowing,  have  been  taken  away  and  stored 
in  our  British  Museum,  still  there  are  many  left  there. 

A  jackal  sprang  out  of  one  passage  close  by  me,  and  at 
the  opening  of  another  a  monstrous  snake  lay  basking  in  the 
sun.  From  the  summit  of  this  mound  I  obtained  a  good  view 
<iver  the  whole. 
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The  long  ranges  of  mounds,  formerly  the  mighty  walls, 
like  a  low  range  of  hills,  partly  enclose  a  vast  cultivated 
plain,  while  greater  mounds,  the  sites  of  the  most  important 
buildings,  its  temples,  its  palaces,  rise  up  out  of  it;  and 
a  small  stream,  marked  out  by  rank  grass  and  a  few 
shrubs,  meanders  its  course  through  it.  A  village,  too,  is 
built  on  one  of  these  bare  hills,  and  the  reputed  tomb  of 
Jonah  is  there ;  but  I  felt  no  interest  in  it,  for  it  is  a  most 
improbable  site  for  many  reasons.  It  is  a  deep  cave  turned 
into  a  small  Mohammedan  mosque,  and  the  spot  is  much 
venerated  by  Moslems  :  formerly  the  cave  was  a  temple  of 
the  Yezedi,  or  Fire -worshippers. 

On  other  hills  in  other  burrows  I  saw  more  g^eat  carved 
blocks  of  stone,  with  figures  of  old  Assyrian  gods  and  kings, 
and  people  and  animals  graved  upon  them.  Through  one 
portion  of  the  great  site  a  canal  basin  is  traceable  for  a  long 
distance,  between  two  lines  of  hills  of  cUbris, 

And  so  great  Nineveh  has  come  to  this,  and  truly  may  we 
sum  up  all  by  saying,  *  The  works  of  our  hands  are  vanity ; 
but  whatsoever  God  doeth  it  shall  be  for  ever.* 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

RIDE  TO  DIABEKIR — ORFA. 

Dec.  i8tA,  Tuesday, — I  bid  a  reluctant  farewell  this  morning 
to  our  Consul  and  his  kind  and  hospitable  English  wife,  and 
again  started  with  faithful  old  AH  on  my  pilgrimage.  We 
were  off  at  eleven  o'clock,  crossing  the  river  by  the  old  boat 
bridge,  and  then  turning  to  our  left,  and  up  a  part  of  the 
great  Nineveh  plain.  We  soon  wound  into  hills  and  on  to 
higher  ground,  continuing  for  hours  over  a  vast  undulating 
country,  a  splendid  range  of  mountains,  snow-capped  many 
of  them,  lying  off  some  ten  miles  away  on  our  right  hand. 
We  again  passed  a  few  gazelles  which  were  browsing  only  a 
short  distance  from  our  track.  This  was  a  tiring  ride,  and  it 
was  fully  three  hours  after  sunset  before  we  reached  our  first 
halt. 

Here  a  trifling  mishap  occurred.  It  sounds  trifling,  but 
was  anything  but  that  to  me.  My  little  white  teapot  that 
had  served  me  so  well  got  slightly  fractured.  Fortunately  a 
small  tin  can  was  produced,  which  did  duty  ever  afterwards 
in  its  stead.  My  friend,  the  doctor  of  the  Babylon  expedi- 
tion, followed  me  some  days  later  on  his  return  to  England, 
and  rested  here,  and  espied  my  little  white  teapot  on  a  shelf. 
He  thought  at  once  some  terrible  fate  had  overtaken  me. 
However,  on  reaching  it  down  off  its  perch  he  discovered  the 
little  hole  in  its  side,  and  so  the  truth  was  explained. 
I  remained  here  only  three  hours. 
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Dec.  19/A,  Wednesday, — It  was  a  rather  cloudy  night,  and 
we  had  two  guards  with  us.  The  new  day  seemed  to  break 
slowly,  the  long-looked-for  grey  a  long,  long  time  in  coming. 
I  was  almost  overpowered  with  drowsiness.  There  is  nothing 
more  miserable  than  this  feeling.  Towards  sunrise  our  road 
turned  up  into  the  mountains,  by  the  side  of  which  we  had 
been  wending  for  a  long  time.  It  was  a  steep  range  and 
very  rocky,  and  the  path  terribly  rough  with  blocks  of  rock 
and  stone. 

Stunted  bushes  of  Spanish  chestnut-leaved  oak,  now 
browned  with  autumn  tints,  were  very  plentiful,  covering  the 
hills.  It  bears  a  large  acorn  with  a  mossy  cup.  We  passed 
several  large  flocks  of  black  and  brown  sheep,  guarded  by 
fine  black  and  white  dogs,  much  resembling  the  great  watch- 
dogs of  the  Pyrenees,  and  came  upon  a  picturesque  encamp- 
ment of  black  tents. 

The  descent  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  rocky  range 
was  still  more  rugged,  and  occasionally  very  dangerous; 
only  a  shelf  of  stone  along  a  precipice,  a  shelf  without 
any  protection,  and  sometimes  scarcely  three  feet  broad. 
Oleanders  grew  plentifully  in  the  wet  places  in  the  hollows. 
Suddenly  we  came  in  sight  of  a  small  town,  situated  close 
upon  the  valley's  edge  into  which  we  were  descending.  It 
looked  very  picturesque — a  close  packing  of  roofs  and  a 
ruined  castle  rising  up  out  of  them.  We  reached  the 
menzil,  just  outside  the  gate,  at  9.30;  a  good  ride  of  nine 
hours  before  breakfast.  Rested  here  two  hours,  and  away 
again  at  12.30.  The  next  stage  was  to  be  a  very  long  one,  for 
Ali  remarked,  pointing  forward,  as  we  moved  off,  *  that  road 
too  much  long ;'  and  so  it  proved,  too  much  long  indeed.  Our 
track  lay  down  the  broad,  flat  valley,  with  a  high,  snow^-capped 
range  of  glorious  mountains  on  our  right  hand,  and  the  rocky 
barrier  we  had  just  crossed  on  our  left.  The  plain  was  hardly 
^"Itivated   at  all,  though  it  appeared  very  rich.     All   these 
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plains  are  naked,  and  perfectly  treeless,  except  a  solitary 
one  or  two  in  the  villages.  The  inhabitants,  the  few  that 
there  are,  are  very  mixed,  being  Mahommedans,  Christians, 
and  Jews ;  but  they  live  amicably  in  their  poverty,  sometimes 
one  sect  predominating,  and  sometimes  another.  A  sipall 
troop  of  nine  gazelles  quietly  crossed  our  path,  stopping 
again  to  browse  when  about  two  Hundred  yards  off.  The 
sun  set.  It  grew  cloudy,  and  there  was  slight  rain.  Here 
a  sudden  curious  depression  right  across  the  plain  occurred ; 
a  steep  fall  in  the  ground  of  perhaps  fifty  feet  to  a  lower 
level.  Afterwards  we  crossed  the  beds  of  several  mountain 
torrents,  and  by-and-by  ascended  hills  to  more  mountain 
ground.  It  was  a  tedious  climb  up,  and  a  rough  track, 
and  very  weary  I  was  indeed. 

At  length  we  descended,  and  a  terrible  going  down  it 
was  ;  clouded  moonlight,  and  the  track  most  steep,  most 
slippery;  often  a  ledge  only.  It  was  a  miracle  that  no 
accident  happened.  And  now  we  skirted  the  side  of  a 
river,  which  Ali  told  me  was  the  Tigris,  and  on  referring 
to  a  map  afterwards,  I  found  he  was  right,  for  we  were 
approaching  the  town  of  Djesiry.  This  part  of  the  river  is 
supposed  to  be  that  river  of  Chebar  mentioned  in  Ezekiel, 
where  the  prophet  was  when  he  saw  visions  of  God.  An- 
other half-hour,  and  we  were  cheered  by  the  sight  of  lights 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  our  surigee,  or  chappar,  began 
holloaing  in  the  peculiar,  wild  Turkish  way  for  a  guide.  We 
presently  reached  a  bridge  of  boats  ;  and  we  did  indeed  need 
some  one  to  lead  us  over,  for  it  was  all  in  holes.  At  last 
a  man  appeared  with  a  lantern,  and  under  his  piloting  we 
passed  across,  and  groped  on  up  dark  and  miry  streets  to 
our  chappar  karney ;  and  most  welcome  was  that  execrably 
wretched  place,  for  we  had  been  in  the  saddle  twenty  hours 
out  of  twenty-four,  had  started  just  after  midnight,  and 
it  was  now  1045  :  so  no  need  of  downy  beds  and  pillows. 
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In  five  minutes  I  was  rolled  up  on  my  carpet  as  usual,  while 
good  Ali  made  a  fire  at  my  foot  At  two  o'clock  he  woke 
me  up.  Hurrah  for  old  Ali !  a  pleasant  rice  mutton-broth 
decoction  awaited  me ;  but  the  smoke,  when  I  moved,  was 
blinding,  suffocating,  for  there  was  no  chimney,  of  course, 
for  its  exit,  only  the  entrance  doorway ;  so  I  ate  lying  very 
low :  then  I  could  just  breathe,  it  clung  like  a  black  blanket 
from  the  ceiling  to  within  one  foot  of  the  floor. 

Ali  had  made  a  princely  dish  of  stew,  fit  to  set  before  a 
king,  and  our  soldiers  crouched  down  with  us.  The  post-house 
keeper  was  a  Jew,  so  he  lost  his  share  ;  no  coaxing  of  mine 
would  induce  him  to  eat  with  a  Mussulman,  it  w^as  contrary 
to  his  religion  to  do  it  However,  the  guards  had  no  ob- 
jection to  his  scruples,  as  on  that  account  they  got  a  larger 
share.  I  soon  rolled  back  into  my  cloaks,  Ali  doing  the 
same  into  his,  and  the  soldiers  pulled  out  their  short  wood 
pipes  and  smoked.  Ali  said  it  was  necessary  they  should 
keep  watch,  because  of*  teeves;'  so  the  smoke  thickened  till 
morning  came. 

Dec.  20///,  Thursday. — We  were  away  at  nine  o'clock; 
our  road  winding  up  the  steep  hills  out  of  the  Tigris 
valley  on  to  a  seemingly  unending  tract  of  moorland.  At 
first  the  ground  appeared  rich  and  fertile,  but  soon  the  entire 
surface  of  it,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  stretch,  was  strewn  with 
immense  rock  boulders,  a  most  extraordinary  sight  ;  our 
narrow  track,  scarcely  a  foot  broad,  winding  its  way  through 
them.  These  rocks  were  most  of  them  of  great  size,  mostly 
broken  and  angular  in  form.  It  was  a  scene  of  as  great  a 
desolation  as  can  possibly  be  imagined  ;  and  this  for  miles. 
Hour  after  hour  passed  by  without  any  break  in  the  covering 
of  these  great  rock  boulders. 

The  few  villages  which  we  passed  at  long  intervals  were 
very  wretched  in  appearance,  generally  built  on  some  slight 
elevation  above  the  flat,  where  there  was  a  clearing  for  a 
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little  space,  and  with  a  patch  or  two  of  land  round  them. 
The  huts  were  scarcely  visible  above  the  ground,  and  no 
smoke-hole  or  window  in  any  of  them,  and  the  only  one 
entrance  was  through  a  very  low  door.  At  midday  we 
stopped  at  one  of  these  places  to  breakfast,  sitting  outside 
one  of  the  huts,  and  making  a  fire  of  cow-dung,  which  is 
the  people's  only  fuel.  My  horse  fell  twice  during  the  day ; 
how  he  escaped  breaking  his  bones  among  the  rocks,  not  to 
mention  his  knees,  I  cannot  say.  But  these  falls  had  become 
common  to  each  of  us,  as  can  easily  be  imagined  in  a  deep 
mud  track,  one  foot  broad,  winding  through  broken  rocks, 
which  were  three  to  four  feet  high ;  but  the  horses  miracu- 
lously escaped  unscathed,  not  even  broken  knees.  We 
reached  our  menzil  for  the  night  at  6.30.  Again  no  smoke- 
hole  in  the  hut ;  so  we  were  obliged  instantly  to  lie  down 
flat  or  be  blinded. 

Dec,  21,  Friday, — By  bright  starlight,  at  2  a.m.,  we  started 
again,  the  plain  now  no  longer  a  chaos  of  shattered  rocks, 
and  our  road  consequently  much  better.  I  was  oppressively 
drowsy,  and  day  seemed  very  long  in  coming.  Towards  sun- 
rise the  sky  clouded  over,  the  mountains  on  our  right  partly 
shrouded  in  mist.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  country 
seemed  to  be  the  isolated  hills  which  rose  up  singly  here 
and  there  at  distances  of  four,  five,  or  six  miles  apart.  I 
counted  twelve  of  these  curious  hills  at  one  time,  and  on 
most  of  them  are  clustered  a  few  mud  huts,  which  are  vil- 
lages. These  isolated  conical  hills,  bare  of  everything,  are 
evidently  natural,  though  many  of  them  much  increased  in 
size  by  the  debris  of  former  mud  villages.  After  breakfast, 
which  we  partook  at  a  larger  hamlet  than  usual,  on  one  of  these 
singular  mounds,  the  land  became  better  cultivated,  appearing 
to  be  very  rich,  though  it  was  often  exceedingly  stony.  It 
had  begun  to  rain,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  had  increased  to 
a  heavy  down-pour,  and  for  hours  and  hours  continued  to 
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pour  on.  There  was,  however,  no  help  for  it — g^n  and  bear 
it  was  the  word,  so  we  plodded  away.  We  passed  the  remains 
of  some  great  buildings  of  stone  near  the  road,  sig^s  of  former 
wealth  and  of  an  ancient  city,  but  only  a  part  of  a  ruined 
tower  and  a  wall  remained  standing ;  great  hewn  blocks  lay 
strewn  about,  and  a  poor  village  at  its  foot  was  chiefly  built 
out  of  its  stones.  In  two  hours  more  we  j>assed  another 
ruined  site  of  ancient  times,  and  one  massive  tower  upon  it 
Another  poor  village  here,  too,  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
wreck.  But  what  decay  from  former  greatness — despicable 
hovels  and  huts  the  only  remains! 

Many  a  weary  hour  now  passed  by,  and  by  starlight  we 
reached  a  village  where  we  determined  to  make  a  halt.  We 
ought  to  have  gone  on  to  Mardin  ;  but  it  is  a  walled-in  town, 
and  its  gates  are  closed  at  sunset,  so  Ali  said.  Doubtless, 
however,  a  silver  key  would  have  unlocked  them.  But  I 
was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  remain.  We  went  straight  to  the 
house  of  the  Sheikh — the  big-man — as  we  had  done  often 
before.  But  it  was  a  poor  place,  and  even  the  dim  starlight 
didn't  add  much  enchantment  to  it.  A  large  yard  with 
stables  round  it,  and  one  building,  looking  like  a  g^reat  bam, 
planted  in  its  centre. 

Shouting  and  bawling  soon  brought  out  some  of  the 
inmates.  So  dismounting,  soaked  and  dripping  w^ith  wet, 
and  covered  with  mud,  we  were  ushered  in.  The  building 
consisted  of  one  large  room,  going  right  up  to  the  roof,  and 
the  Sheikh,  who  was  an  Arab,  was  holding  open  house  here. 
Any  stranger  who  might  come  in  was  welcome  :  open  house 
to  all  comers  every  evening,  something  like  England  at  the 
barons*  houses  in  the  olden  time ;  and  every  stranger  could 
take  a  seat  round  the  big  blazing  fire  in  the  centre,  and  be 
served  with  a  thimbleful  of  coffee  and  the  kaleon.  The  room 
had  no  windows  but  wind-holes  at  some  height  up  in  the 
,.roii<, .  these  served  for  the  egress  of  the  smoke  also. 
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Arabs  were  squatted  in  a  circle  round  the  fire,  chatting 
and  smoking  as  Ali,  with  a  salaam,  bounced  up  to  the  Sheikh, 
and  we  both  stood  before  him  in  pretty  plight.  AH  told 
our  tale,  and  quickly  our  behests  were  attended  to,  and  we 
squatted  down,  warming,  and  drying,  and  smoking  with  our 
new  friends. 

Soon,  also,  our  two  rough  soldiers  and  chappar  came  in, 
and  others  with  them  from  the  town.  The  Arabs  began 
talking  to  Ali,  and  AH,  as  he  slowly  dried  and  warmed,  grew 
communicative.  I  lay  still  on  my  carpet  and  dried  slowly, 
too;  then  we  had  coffee  handed  round  by  a  tall  negro  cook 
in  little  cups,  as  usual.  But  this  was  poor  meat  and  drink  for 
hungry  men  such  as  we,  so  Ali  began  making  a  stew,  cutting 
up  a  piece  of  mutton  and  mixing  with  it  a  quantity  of  maize- 
flour  :  there  was  no  rice  to  be  had.  This  meal  swelled 
immensely,  and  filled  up  the  big  pot  choke  full,  so  that  it 
served  all  the  queer  guests,  big  and  little ;  and  many  of  the 
poorest,  including  our  soldiers  and  chappar,  were  heartily 
glad  of  such  a  feasting. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  the  Sheikh  rose  up  off  his  carpet, 
and  stepping  back  from  our  party  one  yard,  having  divested 
himself  of  his  outer  robe,  began  with  great  solemnity  the 
usual  genuflexions  and  prostrations  of  his  prayers.  They  were 
speedily  over — that  is,  in  one  minute — and  he  then  stepped  in 
again,  joining  our  wide  circle  round  the  fire,  no  others  follow- 
ing his  example.  He  was  handsomely  dressed,  and  wore 
long  silver  earrings. 

I  now  told  Ali  I  would  have  tea ;  but  he  protested  against 
it,  because,  as  he  said,  we  must  give  a  cup  all  round,  and  our 
store  was  getting  low  :  Ali  was  always  of  a  frugal  mind. 
However,  hot  water  ad  libitum,  under  Ali's  supervision,  did 
the  business,  and  Ali  amused  all  with  his  tales.  At  last 
the  Sheikh  ordered   the  room  to  be  cleared,  and  all  left  but 
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himself  and  his  hrather,  axxi  our  soldicxs ;  ve  tiien  rolled  our- 
selves up  in  our  cloaks  tUl  morning. 

Dec.  22,  SaiMrdaj. — It  was  still  raining  beavOy  as  we 
stalled,  and  we  did  not  journey  on  till  S.30. 

Our  hospitable  reception  last  night  was  now  considerably 
spoiled  by  our  being  requested  to  gix-e  somethings.  I  handed 
the  Sheikh  four  krauns ;  but  once  hax^ing  beg[iin  to  give,  all 
hands  were  opened  to  recei\'e.  His  brother  next  stepped  up, 
and  the  stablemen  all  cried  out ' Bachsheesh  ! '  But,  'No,  no! 
— Vallah,  y^allah  ! '  I  sang  out  to  the  chappar,  and  cracking 
my  whip  right  and  left  away  we  went,  Ali  slyly  observing, 
*  You  stay  in  Arab  house  one  hour,  and  he  make  finish  big 
hag  of  money/ 

For  some  time  our  road  lay  along  the  plain,  and  then  we 
turned  up  into  the  mountains,  the  track  x-ery  winding,  rugged 
and  stony,  and  torrents  of  \%'ater  pouring  down  it  in  some 
places.  So  we  kept  going  up ;  and  to  my  astonishment,  as 
we  got  higher  among  these  barren  hills,  the  sides  of  them 
became  covered  with  orchards,  which  continued  till  in  a 
moment,  at  a  turn,  we  came  upon  the  ancient-looking  town 
of  Mardin,  and  entered  through  a  curious  old  gateu-ay. 
The  houses  were  all  of  stone,  closely  jammed  and  packed 
together,  and  a  very  narrow  street,  paved  with  huge,  rough 
boulders,  led  through  it.  At  last  we  entered  our  chappar 
karney  on  the  other  side. 

A  very  thick  mist  had  come  on — in  fact,  we  were  in  the 
clouds — we  could  scarcely  see  a  yard  before  us ;  so,  as  Ali 
said,  *  That  road  make  dead,'  pointing  forwards,  meaning  it 
was  very  bad,  and  moreover,  a  ten  hours'  ride,  I  determined 

to  remain  where  we  were  till  next  day.     But  the  place ^my 

room — was  dark  like  a  dungeon,  only  one  little  hole  in  the 
thick  black  walls  to  let  in  light,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
horses  adjoining  in  a  long  stable,  which  did  not  improve  the 
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atmosphere.  The  dense  mist,  too,  hung  over  us  all  day;  so  I  sat 
on  my  mat  in  semi-darkness,  sometimes  reading  by  the  light  of 
a  dull  fire  and  a  candle,  and  sometimes  chatting  with  AH,  who, 
with  one  or  two  others,  sat  crouched  round  watching  the  boil- 
ing of  another  mutton  stew,  which  was  the  great  attraction. 
In  the  evening  more  Arabs  came  in  to  help  eat  the  stew  :  any- 
thing savoury  soon  brought  me  new  friends.  Two  of  them,  AH 
said,  were  Christians.  These  two,  however,  abstained  from 
the  tempting  mess  ;  they  were  keeping  fast,  which  they  con- 
sidered it  right  to  do  for  several  days  before  Christmas — but  I 
fear  it  was  only  a  cleansing  of  the  outside  of  the  platter. 
The  Mussulmans  had  no  scruples  of  any  kind,  so  we  very 
soon  saw  the  bottom  of  our  great  bowl.  There  is  consider- 
able cordiality  now  between  the  Mussulman  and  Christian, 
and  the  Mussulman  no  longer  refuses  to  eat  with  his 
Christian  brethren. 

There  is  a  very  considerable  Christian  population  through 
all  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor.  Armenians  chiefly,  but  Roman- 
ists besides.  There  is  also  a  steadily  increasing  number  of 
Protestants,  thanks  to  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  most 
excellent  American  Mission.  This  Mission  has  upwards  of 
sixty  hard-working  men  in  the  Asiatic  Turkey  field,  and 
great  success  has  rewarded  their  steady,  persevering  labour^. 
The  town  of  Mardin  has  just  been  added  to  the  number 
of  their  Missions,  and,  unknown  to  me  at  the  time,  a 
Missionary  and  his  wife  had  arrived  in  it  a  few  days  before. 
A  few  years  previously  there  had  been  one  settled  in  it  for  a 
short  time,  and  there  was  then  a  small  congregation  of  some 
eighty  to  one  hundred  Protestants  in  the  place. 

But  much  persecution  has  to  be  endured  by  these  new 
converts  to  a  purer  faith :  they  have  to  be  tried  as  silver  is 
tried,  for  often  entire  separation  from  their  families  is  the 
result,  and  in  many  instances  confiscation  of  all  their  pro- 
perty and  banishment  from   the  town   in  which  they  have 
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lived,  and  this  from  their  scM:alled  Christian  brethren.  But 
they  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  glory  of  their  g^eat  Master,  for 
amongst  these  Protestant  communities  there  is  an  universal 
breaking  off  from  the  common  vices  of  the  land — vices 
common  to  other  sects  of  Christians  and  Mahommedans 
alike.  And  these  Protestant  communities  are  increasing; 
and  a  little  leaven  may  leaven  the  whole  lump.  In  some 
towns  the  Protestant  band  is  of  very  considerable  importance, 
though  in  others  it  only  numbers  a  few  families. 

Dec,  22,rd,  Sunday. — After  an  exceedingly  wretched  night 
we  got  away.  The  mist  had  cleared  off,  and  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  extraordinary  position  of  Mardin. 
Built  on  the  crest  of  a  high  ridge  of  rocky  mountains,  it 
domineers  over  a  vast  sweep  of  country  and  plain ;  the 
ground  dropping  dovm  abruptly  all  along  in  front  of  it, 
and  far  below  is  the  vast  sunburnt  plain.  Every  particle 
of  earth  down  the  steep  slopes  is  cultivated  ;  and  terraces 
banked  and  walled  up,  prevent  its  slipping  away,  and  are 
planted  with  fig-trees  and  vines.  A  most  romantic  spot,  a 
wonderful  position  for  a  town,  and  a  ruin  of  a  castle  rises 
up  picturesquely  above  the  rough  stone  houses.  The  place 
bears  evident  marks  of  greater  glory  once;  its  old  walls 
encircle  far  beyond  the  houses,  though  the  old  gateways 
are  almost  broken  down  and  in  a  ruinous  state  of  repair. 

Our  road,  as  AH  had  foreshadowed,  was  bad  and  danger- 
ous ;  a  rocky  track  running  along  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
following  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  over  great  bare 
ledges  of  rock ;  jagged  masses,  full  of  holes,  or  smooth, 
worn  slippery  places. 

By-and-by  we  descended  to  lower  ground,  reaching  a 
valley,  and  then  bore  away  from  these  mountain  ranges. 
Rain  came  on,  and  this  for  six  or  seven  hours.  We  crossed 
a  mountain  torrent  several  times,  and  at  last  reached  a  small 
village,  where  I  decided  to  stay  till  midnight ;  it  was  now 
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2.30  p.m.  This  was  no  real  stopping-place,  no  fresh  horses 
could  be  procured  ;  but  it  was  a  usual  one  for  travellers, 
as  the  stage  from  Mardin  to  Diabekir  is  one  of  eighteen 
hours. 

We  went  straight  to  the  house  of  the  big-man,  only  a 
mud    hut;    but   I   was  soon   carpeted   down   on    the   mud- 
ground   by  a   blazing   wood    fire    in   the   only  room.     The 
women  and  children  were  in  another  part  of  it  which  was 
partitioned  off.     I  dried  gradually,  and  with  great  difficulty 
got   off  my   jack-boots.     Sleep,  again,  was   impossible ;    I 
was  devoured  by  tiny  vermin ;  they  came  in  serried  ranks, 
as  they  had  done  the  night  previous ;  but  it  was  no  joking 
matter    either.     They  fevered    me   to    distraction.     I    read 
my  Bible  by  the  firelight,  as  I  always  did  when  my  spirits 
were  down,  and  wrote  up   my  journal   notes  till    11    p.m. 
Then   up  again,   old   Ali ;  he   never  wanted   twice  telling ; 
another  cup  of  tea  each,  and  in  the  moonlight,  soon  after  mid- 
night, we  started  on  our  weary  way.     I  hoped  to  reach  Dia- 
bekir in   nine   hours,   in   the  early  morning.     At  Diabekir 
I  should   fare  well ;   it  is  a  large  city.    We  have  a  consul 
there,  and  there    is    also    a    settlement    of   the    American 
missionaries.     Our  road   lay  along  a  narrow  valley,  which 
seemed  to  widen  out  into  a  vast  plain.     Soon  intense  drow- 
siness came  over  me — quite  a  dreadful  drowsiness.     I  had  had 
such   sleepless  nights  and   hard  days,  a  sort  of  stupor,  an 
impossibility  to  keep  my  eyes  open,   nothing   would   do   it. 
I  excited  myself  in  vain ;   I  sang,  I  shouted ;  but  even  in 
singing  I  lost  consciousness,  my  verse  would  close  abruptly 
in  the  middle,  finished  by  my  making  a  tremendous  lurch 
over  to  one  side.     These  lurches  were  agony,  almost  upsetting 
me  and  my  steed.     Several  times  I  resolved  to  give  the  order 
to  halt,  that  I  might  dismount  for  ten  minutes  and  have  a  doze 
on  the  wet  ground.     Oh!  what  wouldn't  I  have  given  then 
for  ten  minutes  ?  but  I  determined  to  fight  on.     How  joyfully 
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I  greeted  the  first  pale  streaks  of  morning,  and  the  grey  light 
faintly  creeping  up  over  the  dark  sky ! 

We  had  now  reached  the  old  river  Tigris  ag^ain,  and  were 
continuing  along  its  high  and  hilly  banks.  The  minarets  of 
Diabekir  came  into  sight,  situated  on  its  left  bank,  and 
looking  imposing  in  the  distance ;  but  there  w^as  still  many 
a  weary  bend  and  turn,  as  we  followed  the  windings  of  the 
river. 

We  passed  through  the  city  gate  at  9.30  a.m.  It  is 
strongly  walled  ;  built  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
afterwards  repaired  by  the  Saracens.  It  is  a  pleasant  spot, 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  many  trees :  any  trees  now 
looked  beautiful. 

I  was  comfortably  lodged  and  warmly  welcomed  at  our 
consul's.  The  evening  I  passed  pleasantly  with  the  American 
missionary,  Mr.  Walker ;  and  I  met  several  other  Americans 
there  who  belonged  to  the  Mission.  That  same  afternoon, 
which,  in  fact,  was  Christmas  Eve,  they  were  holding  an 
examination  in  their  schools.  There  were  present  some 
sixty  or  seventy  boys,  and  about  thirty  girls.  These  were 
not  all  Protestants,  some  of  them  were  children  of  Arme- 
nians ;  but  so  much  is  the  teaching  of  the  mission  valued, 
that  many  of  the  Armenian  parents  send  their  children  for 
instruction,  and  the  Bible  is,  of  course,  made  the  basis  of 
everything. 

Much  seed  is  thus  being  sown,  and  the  fruit  w^ill  come  in 
time  :  *  Cast  thy  seed  upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt  find  it 
after  many  days.' 

The  Lord  is  evidently  greatly  prospering  the  work  in  this 
land ;  there  were  at  this  time  in  Diabekir  from  two  hundred  to 
five  hundred  who  regularly  attended  Protestant  worship,  and 
they  have  a  small  room  at  the  mission-house  for  that  purpose. 

'Opposite  Diabekir,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris,  is  a 
village   where    half   the    population   are    Protestants. 
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Mr.  Walker,  a  few  days  previous,  had  received  about 
one  hundred  copies  of  a  new  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment -in  Arabic,  which  had  just  been  completed  ;  and 
he  had  sold  all  but  two  copies,  and  was  awaiting  more 
from  Aleppo.  He  told  me  that  the  missionary  at  Mardin 
had  just  been  sent  fifty  copies,  and  they  were  all  sold  in  two 
days ;    so  is  the  Word  of  God  spread  and  spreading. 

It  was  an  interesting  sight  seeing  the  little  lads  in  the 
schools  all  so  eager,  so  orderly-looking,  seated  together 
closely  in  rows  upon  the  ground  ;  no  benches  needed  here, 
most  of  them  wearing  the  red  fez  cap  ;  some  of  them  reading 
in  Arabic,  some  in  Turkish,  some  in  Armenian,  and  the  girls 
closely  packed  on  the  ground  in  the  same  way  in  another 
part  of  the  room  ;  and  all  the  little  red  shoes  of  the  boys,  and 
yellow  ones  of  the  girls,  tidily  left  on  either  side  of  the  door. 

And  now  it  was  Christmas  Day^  Tuesday:  I  spent  it 
quietly.  In  the  evening  I  dined  with  the  missionaries.  We 
were  a  pleasant  party ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  an  odd  Christmas 
Day. 

Next  morning,  after  a  late  breakfast  with  our  consul — he 
always  breakfasted  late — I  again  started  forward  on  my 
journeying.  I  had  had  a  pleasant  little  rest  at  Diabekir, 
and  now  had  a  journey  of  three  days  before  me  to  Orfa, 
where  is  another  settlement  of  the  missionaries  ;  and  to  the 
good  man  there  I  was  kindly  supplied  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction. But  introductions  are  little  needed  in  this  land, 
every  traveller  is  heartily  welcomed. 

So  I  wended  my  way  out  of  the  city,  stopping  one 
moment  at  the  Missionary  House  to  shake  my  friends 
warmly  by  the  hand  ;  and  then,  Diabekir  left  behind,  I  had 
plenty  of  time  to  muse  with  my  own  thoughts  as  I  pilgrim- 
aged steadily  on  with  old  AH. 

The  stages  hence  to  Aleppo  are  very  long  ones,  about 
eighteen   hours  in  each,  and  the  horses  have  always  to  be 
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rested  half  way.  We  had  now  a  half-sta^e  of  nine  hours  to 
perform  before  nightfall ;  and  as  we  started  late  and  had  a 
high  range  of  mountains,  called  the  Black  Mountains,  to 
cross,  there  was  every  reason  to  push  on  ;  and  briskly  wc 
went,  as  fast  as  we  could  urge  our  little  steeds.  The  road 
for  several  hours  lay  over  plain,  the  Black  Mountains  looming 
in  front,  the  track  very  bad  and  deep  in  mud. 

At  length  the  mountains  were  reached,  and  our  ascent 
began ;  and  the  mud  was  changed  for  rocks  and  stones 
But  from  bad  it  grew  worse,  till  at  last  the  track  was  well- 
nigh  impassable,  even  for  these  horses.  Knormous  boulder 
rocks,  something  similar  than  what  we  had  had  before,  covered 
the  ground  for  miles  round,  and  our  pathway  lay  over  and 
among  them,  our  horses  often  stepping  from  rock  to  rock, 
and  sometimes  plunging  nearly  knee-deep  in  bog  betweea 
It  was  a  long,  weary  time  before  we  gained  the  top  of  the 
range  ;  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  wind  blew  very  cold 
It  was  a  wide  expanse  of  moorland,  rugged  with  rocks  scat- 
tered over  everywhere.  At  last  we  began  a  gentle  descent,  it 
was  getting  dark,  and  very  awkward  work  ;  but  Ali  called  out 
joyfully,  *  Soon  you  see  chappar  kamey  come.' 

These  mountains  in  the  winter  are  covered  deep  in  snow, 
and  often  long  before  this  time.  Many  travellers  have  been 
lost  in  crossing  them,  for  there  is  scarce  anything  to  mark  the 
track  at  any  time,  and  in  snow  it  is  impossible  to  find  it 
But  a  gleam  of  light  was  seen  before  us  in  a  hollow  ;  there 
was  our  resting-place  if  we  could  only  reach  it.  On  floun- 
dered our  little  steeds,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  necks  and  bones, 
and  then  landed  us  in  deep  mud  at  the  entrance  hole  of  a 
low  mud  hovel ;  time  9.30  p.m. 

Dismounting,  I  almost  crawled  to  get  inside  ;  but  once 
in,  it  was  out  of  the  deep,  black  mud,  at  any  rate  ;  and  that, 
for  the  moment,  was  everything.  Comfortably  dry  it  looked ; 
that  dry,  mud  dungeon-hole.     I  threw  myself  down  on  my 
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carpet,  AH  kindled  a  big  fire,  and  the  smoke  made  its  exit  as 
it  could. 

The  next  morning  I  was  off  at  3  a.m.  by  the  light  of  a 
waning  moon.  I  shall  never  forget  that  start.  As  I  mounted 
my  poor  little  horse,  he  trembled  like  an  aspen,  I  wondered 
why ;  but  he  knew  too  well  what  was  coming. 

The  country  was  entirely  covered  over  with  immense  loose 
rocks,  which  stretched  on  all  sides,  and  a  thin,  thread-like 
track — our  road — often  not  two  feet  wide,  wound  through  this 
shattered  wreck — a  track  made  by  the  constant  passing  of 
horses,  mules,  and  asses,  in  one  line — a  track  often  knee-deep 
in  mud  ;  and  frequently  our  horses  would  stand  stock-still 
and  refuse  to  go  on.  Many  times  they  often  floundered  and 
fell  down.  Sometimes  they  chose  to  step  from  the  mud  upon 
the  rocks;  but  that  was  terrible  work,  impossible  to  keep 
foothold,  so  they  tremblingly  stepped  back  into  the  thin 
ditch  of  mud  again.  The  little  blue  bead  for  good  luck 
was  still  interwoven  in  one  or  another  of  their  tails,  and 
certainly  if  ever  quadruped  needed  good  luck  now,  ours  did. 
Several  times  the  chappar's  horse  fell.  It  took  hours  to 
make  the  smallest  way.  At  7.30  we  stopped  at  another  deso- 
late group  of  mud  cots,  with  a  little  clearing  of  land  from  the 
rocks  round  it.  Here  we  breakfasted ;  and  then  on  again 
through  the  same  dreadful  country  all  day. 

We  reached  Surejeek,  a  town  of  considerable  size,  at 
half-past  four.  We  had  taken  twelve  and  a  half  hours 
labouring  through  a  distance  of  probably  not  more  than 
thirty  miles. 

The  country  just  round  the  town  was  very  pleasant,  after 
the  dreary,  stony  wilderness  we  had  stumbled  over,  and  waded 
through  in  mud. 

It  is  situated  in  a  valley,  and  all  the  rocks  and  big  stones 
had  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  ground  was  as  suddenly  smiling 
again  in  vineyards  and  cultivated  patches.     The  town  clusters 
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rounU  a  curious,  isolated  rocky  hill,  and  the  minarets  rising  up 
fruni  among  the  houses,  and  a  few  trees  in  the  gardens,  give 
to  the  whole  a  very  pleasing  look  But  the  narrow  lanes  and 
streets  were  most  filthy,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  the  people  do 
not  die  of  some  plague  ;  but  this  is  always  the  case  after  rain 
in  all  Eastern  towns.  Few  old  men  are  ever  seen  in  Elastem 
cities ;  I  suppose  few  live  to  be  old.  I  got  a  comfortable 
room,  however,  to  rest  in  for  the  night 

Dec,  28/A,  Friday, — The  following  morning  I  was  in  my 
saddle  at  eight  The  sky  was  overcast,  and  it  looked  like 
rain.  We  were  no  longer  in  the  sunny  climes  of  the  East 
Since  leaving  Mousa,  we  had  had  every  day  more  or  less  of 
doud  ;  but  then  it  was  winter  time. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  had  improved,  though  broken 
rocks  in  smaller  blocks  continued  to  be  sprinkled  over  the 
ground  ;  but  it  was  as  though  we  were  getting  to  the  limits 
of  the  shower  of  them.  Curiously  isolated,  round-shaped 
hills,  flattish  on  the  top,  were  again  the  remarkable  feature ; 
sometimes  rising  up  oddly  enough  just  in  the  centre  of  a 
valley  as  before.  A  village  generally  clustered  round  at  their 
base.  A  ridge  of  mountains,  hid  partly  in  clouds,  bound  the 
horizon  at  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  on  our  right  The 
country  here  was  a  good  deal  of  it  ploughed  and  rudely  culti- 
vated, in  spite  of  its  roughness  from  the  stones. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  reached  our  menzil. 
We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  village,  the  houses,  as 
always,  only  rude  stone  huts,  and  without  windows ;  the 
roofs  quite  flat,  and  of  mud  rolled  down  hard,  as,  in  fact, 
they  always  are ;  even  at  Diabekir  they  were  no  better. 
Large  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  were  being  driven  in,  and 
instead  of  being  penned  up  together,  they  were  located,  one 
here  and  two  there,  in  the  diflferent  huts  through  the  place ; 
hough  our  English  sheep  will  never  bear  being  separated 
leir  companions,  always  playing  follow-my-leader,  here 
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they  seemed  to  have  lost  that  invariable  characteristic,  and 
willingly  dropped  oflF  from  the  flock  as  each  one  reached  his 
own  door.  The  inhabitants,  both  men  and  women,  looked 
healthy  in  spite  of  their  poverty,  and  all  were  good-looking, 
as  far  as  I  had  opportunity  of  judging.  It  was  a  pleasant 
sight  to  see  the  faces  of  women  once  more,  as  they  don't  hide 
them  here,  for  all  these  people  are  Koords.  The  streets,  or 
rather  lanes,  between  the  hovels  were  one  slush  of  mud. 

Sporting  is  a  favourite  pastime,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
many  good-looking  greyhounds  roaming  about,  used  for  catch- 
ing gazelles  and  hares. 

We  could  neither  procure  eggs  nor  chickens  in  this  place, 
our  two  \xn\zxy\ng  piices  de  resistance.  Until  now  it  had  al- 
ways been  one  or  the  other,  so  we  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
usual  flat  cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  well  heated  and  soaked 
in  gee.  The  cause  of  this  dearth  in  the  wherewithal  of  sub- 
sistence, was  that  fifty  Turkish  soldiers  were  quartered  for 
the  night  in  the  place ;  and  if  such  comestibles  were  forth- 
coming to  us,  they  might  have  been  forthcoming  to  the 
soldiers,  and  more  would  be  obliged  to  be  produced  for  them  ; 
none  of  which  would  be  paid  for. 

Dec.  igthy  Saturday, — On  our  horses  again  at  seven  a.m. 
We  hoped  to  reach  Orfa  by  nightfall.  Our  road  up  a  rich 
and  fertile  valley,  and  then  into  low  mountains,  but,  as  usual, 
entirely  barren  of  all  trees,  not  one  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
My  resting-place  at  midday  was  at  a  village  built  on  a  hill, 
as  usual,  but  it  had  evidently  seen  better  days.  Big  hewn 
stones  lay  scattered  about,  and  some  were  built  into  the 
poor  houses.  We  had  also  passed  several  curious  caves, 
probably  once  tombs  which  had  been  partly  made  by  the 
hand  of  man.  We  lodged  at  the  house  of  the  Big-man 
for  the  two  hours  we  stayed.  Several  large  watch-dogs  lay 
about,  much  like  the  Pyrenean  breed.  They  seemed  to  belong 
to  no  one  in  particular,  but  did  the  general  office  of  police  for 
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the  place,  and  very  faithfully  they  appeared  to  fulfil  their 
trust,  as  it  was  onjy  after  repeated  rebuffs,  in  the  shape  of 
kicks  and  stones  from  their  masters,  that  they  would  allow  d 
our  approach.  Several  of  them  were  very  handsome,  rough, 
and  reddish-brown  in  colour.  The  Sheikh  had  a  fine  black 
and  tan  Persian  greyhound. 

Hence  it  was  a  weary  ride  forward  of  many  hours  befcxne 
reaching  Orfa,  sometimes  down  valleys,  sometimes  over  hills ; 
the  valleys  in  many  parts  cultivated  and  planted  with  vine- 
yards. 

The  sun  set  We  pressed  on,  we  had  but  one  hour  more, 
and  then  Orfa.  Our  chappar's  horse  fell  three  times,  but  no 
bones  were  broken.  Such  an  event  was  not  un  frequent  to 
any  of  us  in  the  dusk  of  morning  or  evening.  *  Wallah ! 
Wallah  ! '  was  all  the  exclamation  it  would  ever  provoke  from 
a  chappar — an  invocation  on  Allah  to  help — and  this  was 
gravely  continued  till  the  beast  got  up  again  ;  but  AK 
always  used  his  heavy  thonged  whip  besides. 

Lights  at  last  twinkled  below  us  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the 
valley  ;  it  was  Orfa,  and  we  gained  admittance  with  difficulty 
through  its  closed  gates.  The  site  of  this  city  is  a  most 
interesting  one  to  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mahommedans  alike. 
It  is,  without  doubt,  the  ancient  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans,  where 
Abraham,  father  of  the  faithful,  was  born,  and  where  he  was 
dwelling  when  God  called  him  to  leave  his  country  and  his 
kindred.  *  Now  tlie  Lord  had  said  u7tto  Abrant^  Get  tha 
out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  front  thy  father  s 
house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  tlue'  (Gen.  xii.  i.) 

How  interesting  it  was  to  think  of  this  Orfa,  or  Urfu, 
being  that  place  ;  and  what  increases  the  certainty  of  its 
being  so  is  the  extraordinary  fact  that  some  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  down  that  smiling  flat  valley  is  the  plain  of  Haran 
still — still  called  so ;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  there 
is   another  smaller   valley  or  plain   which   leads    out    of  it, 
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called  the  plain  of  Serug  to  this  day,  which  was  the  name  of 
the  great-grandfather  of  Abraham.  Now,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable than  that  Serug,  the  great-grandfather,  and  Haran 
his  brother,  owned  those  lands,  being  wealthy  Sheikhs  of 
that  time,  and  then,  as  is  usual,  the  land  bore  the  owners' 
names  ?  So  Ur  isUrfa  still,  the  plain  of  Haran  is  Haran  still, 
the  plain  of  Serug  is  Serug  still  to  this  day.  Abraham  then, 
on  being  called  of  God  to  depart,  leaves  the  town  of  Ur,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  with  all  his  family,  to  go  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  for,  as  we  read,  *  And  Terah  took  A  brant  his  son^ 
and  Lot  tfte  son  of  Haran  his  soiis  son,  and  Sarai  his 
daughter-in-law,  his  son  A  brant* s  wife;  and  they  went 
forth  with  them  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  go  into  t/te  land 
of  Canaan;  and  they  came  unto  Haran  and  dwelt  there! 
(Gen.  xi.  31.)  So  they  journeyed  about  thirty  miles  down 
the  valley  to  that  part  still  called  the  plain  of  Haran ;  but 
they  halted  there  ;  and  why }  Because  Terah,  his  father,  as 
we  read  in  the  next  verse,  fell  ill  and  died  there — died  in 
Haran.  Nature's  tie  now  broken,  Abraham  lingers  no 
longer ;  and  we  find,  with  unimpeded  step  he  hastens  on  to 
the  unknown  land  where  the  great  God  called  him,  travelling 
on  towards  the  south,  for,  as  we  read  in  the  ninth  verse, 
*  And  A bram  journeyed  going  on  still  towards  t/te  south.* 

All  this  seems  quite  conclusive  that  this  Urfa  is  the 
ancient  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  that  it  is  not  another  Ur 
which  is  placed  by  some  near  Babylon  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  so  not  even  in  Mesopotamia,  which 
Abraham's  birth-place  evidently  was.  (See  Gen.  xxiv.  10.) 
But  this  Urfa  is  in  Mesopotamia,  the  land  between  the  rivers, 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 

We  had  just  entered  the  gates  of  this  most  ancient  city, 
and  darkly  groped  our  way  to  the  house  of  the  American 
missionary;  and  I  need  not  add  that  I  was  received  with 
open  arms,  even  at  that  late  hour,  and  stepped  at  once  into 
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European  manners  and  cleanliness — a  very  sudden,  but 
grateful  change.  The  house  was  small,  but  g^eat  difficulty 
had  been  experienced  in  getting  one  at  alL  The  Armenian 
priests  had  thrown  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way,  and  no 
Mussulman,  except  forced  by  circumstances,  will  ever  let  a 
house  to  a  Christian.  The  mission  had  only  a  short  time 
been  established  here,  but  already  there  were  visible  proofs 

of  an  awakening.    Already  had  Mr.  N started  a  day-  and 

Sunday-school,  attended  by  about  thirty  children,  and  already 
opened  a  room  for  Sunday  and  weekly  services,  and  already 
there  was  a  little  congregation  formed.  The  next  day  being 
Sunday,  I  attended  the  midday  service.  It  was  a  poor  place, 
and  the  small  congregation  awaiting  their  minister  seated  on 
the  ground.  The  women  sit  apart  from  the  men,  and  were 
separated  from  them  by  a  latticed  railing.  It  is  impossible  to 
break  through  all  old  prejudices  at  once.  There  were  from 
eighty  to  ninety  persons  present,  and  native  teachers  were 
questioning  and  examining  the  congregation  previous  to  the 
short  service  in  parts  of  Scripture.  Each  service  lasts  about 
an  hour.  The  people  seemed  very  attentive.  The  first 
service  is  held  at  sunrise,  the  second  at  midday,  and  the 
third  at  sunset — Mahommedan  hours,  for  Christians  are  not 
yet  allowed  in  these  lands  to  have  a  bell,  so  they  are  obliged 
to  regulate  their  times  by  the  calling  of  the  Moslems  to 
prayer.  The  weekly  services  were  held  every  other  day  in 
the  evening. 

In  another  small  room  adjoining  was  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  there  were  about  thirty  children  present,  being 
questioned  by  teachers  in  Turkish.  The  teachers  are  young 
men  that  have  been  trained  in  the  Protestant  schools  at 
Aintab — in  fact,  the  great  Protestant  nursery,  for  Aintab  is 
the  chief  centre  of  all  the  Protestant  work  in  this  district, 
VIZ.  that  of  Asia  Minor.  I  hoped  very  much  to  visit  this 
city  and  see  for  myself  the  work  that  was  going   on.     Mr. 
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N begged  me  to  do  so,  assuring  me  that  I  should  be  most 

cordially  received  by  Mr.  S and  his  wife,  who  was  the 

missionary  there.  It  would  only  be  about  a  two  and  a  half 
days'  journey  out  of  my  way  to  Aleppo  ;  so,  if  possible,  I 
determined  to  go.  There  the  first  native  Protestant  church 
has  been  built,  and  there,  too,  is  the  most  influential  body  of 
Prgtestants  in  the  country. 

The  next  morning,  though  I  would  gladly  have  stayed 
longer,  I   prepared   to  leave  my  new  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

N .     I  left  at  9.30,  but  though  it  was  a  very  wet  morning, 

still  Mr.  N insisted  on  accompanying  me  on  horseback 

for  about  half  an  hour  on  the  way. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

RIDE  TO  AINTAB — AI-EPPO — ANTIOCH AI.EXA:srDRETTA— 

HOBCE. 

So  we  leave  the  old  city,  the  birthplace  of  Abrahanx.      Pa^mg 
out  by  die  old  gate,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  grave- 
yard— Moslem  burial-ground— our  track  leading-  right  tfaroogh 
and  amongst  the  high  gravestones  and  tombs.    We  descended 
slightly  from  the  rising  ground  upon  which  the  city  is  built ; 
on  the  left  of  us  ran  the  ancient  walls,  and  in  the  valley  below 
them  is  a  fountain  or  spring,  with  a  tall  cypress-tree  marking 
the  spot     This  is  called  *  Abraham's  Fountain,'  and  is  much 
reverenced  as  such  by  all  of  every  creed.     Crossing  this  little 
valley,  a  pretty  spot  in  springtime,  covered  with  vineyards, 
we  wound  up  into  the  hills,  also  planted  thickly  with  vines 
The  road   is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  in  many  places,  and 
wound  up  steeply     It  had  once  been  paved,  an  old   Roman 
chariot  way,  but  very  little  remained  of  the  rough  pavement 
Reaching  the  summit  of  these  mountains,  we  continued  along 
hilly,   rocky  ground,  crossing   hollows   and  winding   along 
slopes     for    several     hours.       It    rained    and    blew     hard 
all   the   time.       Gradually  descending   at    last,   having    al- 
most  emerged   from  the  hills,  we   reached   our  menziL     It 
was  a  curious  -  looking  village,  with  a  big  and   ugly   cara- 
vanserai close  to  it     A  number  of  huts  looking   like  wig- 
wams closely  packed  together,  each  built  of  rough  stones  and 
mud-  with  high,  steep,  sugarloaf-shaped  mud-roofs,  a  hole  in 
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the  side  for  entrance,  but  no  doors,  and  a  very  small  round 
hole  or  two  in  the  sides  for  windows.  Ali  thought  one  of 
these  odd  wigwams  would  be  warmer  than  the  caravanserai. 
So  I  crept  into  one  of  them,  glad  enough  to  get  out  of  the 
pouring  rain.  It  was  for  all  the  world  like  creeping  into 
a  mighty  candle-extinguisher.  Here  I  lay  drying  before  a 
hot,  dull  fire  burning  close  by  me,  the  smoke  curling  up 
thickly  in  the  high,  narrow  part  overhead.  The  wind  had 
increased  to  a  hurricane  outside,  and  exceedingly  vivid  were 
the  white  lightning-flashes,  darting  in  every  instant  a  bright, 
white  gleam,  and  followed  by  a  terrific  crash  of  thunder. 
The  rain  presently  came  down  the  chimney-hole  at  the 
top  of  the  extinguisher-roof  in  heavy,  big  drops, — ^splash, 
splash ;  so,  with  a  rough  company  of  Arabs  round  us, 
we  clustered  up  closer  to  the  fire,  ate  our  little  meal  of 
unleavened  hot  bread-cakes  soaked  in  gee,  and  patiently 
waited.  By-and-by  the  storm  ceased  ;  it  was  nearly  mid- 
night then,  the  clouds,  too,  cleared  off,  and  the  bright  stars 
shone  out  clearly.  I  resolved  on  starting  again.  It  was  as 
well  to  be  in  harness,  as  the  New  Year  came  in,  as  the  Old 
Year  went  out,  such  an  eventful  and  sad  one  as  it  had  been 
to  me. 

So  we  mounted,  the  moon  just  rising,  groping  our  way  out 
through  the  wigwams ;  all  still,  not  a  sound.  I  looked  at  my 
watch  in  the  moonlight ;  time  was  rolling  on — second  after 
second,  minute  after  minute — we  were  crossing  a  little  open 
flat:  now  it  is  i860,  now  1861  ;  and  may  the  blessing  of  a 
gracious  God  always  go  with  me;  and  my  thoughts  went 
away  home !  We  pushed  on,  keeping  our  little  horses  at  an 
amble,  still  slight  rain-showers,  the  road  fairly  good.  Towards 
five  o'clock  several  curious,  deep  ravines  broke  away  precipi- 
tously from  the  track,  and  by-and-by  we  began  to  wind 
down  the  very  steep  slopes  of  one  of  them.  The  rocks  were 
very    slippery    with    the    wet     *  Wallah!    Wallah!'   often 
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enough  cried  the  chappar,  who  was  leading  ;  his  horse  was 
unfortunate  as  usual,  and  had  fallen  down  several  times. 
He  was  the  heaviest-loaded,  poor  fellow !  for,  besides  the 
chappar,  he  carried  my  portmanteaus. 

We  were  fast  nearing  Birajeek,  so  Ali  said ;  but  nothing 
yet  could  I  see  of  it.  The  very  white  cliffs  of  the  narrow 
gorge  we  were  descending  were  strikingly  picturesque  in  the 
moonlight  with  trees,  evidently  orchards,  above.  At  last 
indistinctly  I  could  distinguish  the  town  just  before  us,  and 
wc  soon  stopped  near  its  high  and  ruined  walls.  The  gate 
was  closed,  and  we  did  not  attempt  to  enter,  but  went 
to  a  door  in  a  rock  near  by;  and  after  a  few  of  Ali's 
thundering  knocks  it  was  opened,  a  light  struck,  and  we 
found  ourselves  among  horses  and  men  in  a  roomy,  big 
stable  hewn  out  of  the  cliff,  the  ammonia  stifling,  but  the  fresh 
air  through  the  open  door  diluted  it,  and  I  was  soon  able  to 
breathe  easier.  Our  horses  were  unloaded,  and,  in  spite  of 
my  surroundings,  I  instantly  prepared  myself  to  rest ;  my 
carpet  was  thrown  down,  and  in  a  moment,  notwithstanding 
the  loud  crowing  of  a  cock,  which  was  roosting  in  a  niche 
over  head,  I  fell  asleep,  my  last  vision  being  Ali  bustling  at 
my  feet  preparing  a  fire.  One  hour  and  a  half  afterwards 
Ali  was  poking  me  up,  and  I  woke  to  tea  and  a  chicken — a 
chicken,  ruthlessly  pulled  down  from  the  side  of  his  sire,  who 
had  crowed  so  lustily  when  we  entered. 

I  had  now  to  decide  on  my  future  route :  whether 
I  would  go  hence  by  the  direct  way  to  Aleppo,  or 
make  the  diversion  by  Aintab.  To  Aleppo  direct  would 
be  two  full  days'  journey,  to  Aleppo  by  Aintab  would 
be  four.  I  decided  on  the  latter ;  and  while  fresh  horses 
were  saddling  a  wretchedly  dirty,  long  -  bearded  dervish 
came  in.  He  came  in,  of  course,  to  ask  alms.  He  answers  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  monk  or  friar,  and  is  respected  by  all 
Moslems  as  a  holy  man.     His  holiness  consists  in  constantly 
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repeating  long  prayers,  and  in  being  dirty,  which  he  always 
is,  and  at  times  going  through  frenzied  antics  when  he  is 
supposed  to  be  specially  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  ; 
but  what  spirit  ?  He  also  leads  an  idle  life,  supported  by  the 
bounty  and  liberality  of  others.  So  in  came  one  of  this  idle 
fraternity,  and  a  dirty  bundle  of  rags  he  was.  One  of  the 
stablemen  left  off*  saddling  and  stepped  up  to  him.  The 
stableman  was  suffering  from  ophthalmia ;  the  dervish  muttered 
a  long  prayer,  and  went  through  a  few  contortions  and  shud- 
derings  of  his  body,  and  then  touched  the  man's  eyes.  I 
asked  AH  what  he  was  doing  that  for,  and  desired  him  to 
ask  the  man  whether  he  was  any  the  better  for  it.  *  Yes,' 
the  man  replied,  *  much  better ; '  so,  of  course,  that  reply 
was  a  settler  to  me ;  and  the  other  men,  standing  round 
in  strong  faith,  one  and  all  raised  their  hands  and  cried, 
*  Wallah  !  Wallah  ! ' 

*  Well,  Ali,*  I  said,  *  tell  dervish  now  to  make  me  see 
badly,  and  I  will  give  him  twenty  tomauns  (20/.) : '  a  sufficient 
inducement,  one  would  think.  Ali  at  once,  with  a  side  smile 
at  me,  made  known  to  him  my  wish  and  my  offer.  The 
dervish  stood  thinking  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied,  Ali 
interpreting,  'He  say,  Allah  never  make  man  worse,  but 
better ;'  a  poser  again,  however,  I  answered,  *  Tell  dervish  he 
shall  have  twenty  tomauns,  if  he  make  me  feel  quite  fresh,  no 
tired.'  This  posed  the  dervish,  he  muttered  a  good  deal, 
and  then  said  something  about  Inglese,  but  Ali  said  he 
couldn't  translate  it !  We  were  in  our  saddles  again  at 
eleven  o'clock.  Birajeek  is  situated  on  the  Euphrates.  We 
passed  through  the  gate  into  the  town,  and  then  through 
some  poor  bazaars,  went  down  to  the  river  to  be  ferried  across 
in  a  big,  clumsy  boat,  ourselves  and  horses. 

The  town  looked  pretty  from  the  water, — the  chief  part 
of  it  built  upon  high,  white  cliffs  above  the  lower  portion  of 
it,  where  we  had  entered.     There  was  a  ruined  castle  on  one 
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cliflF  and  the  dilapidated-looking  Governor's  house  on  another. 
So  the  old  land  of  Mesopotamia  was  here  left  behind  us,  and 
we  bid  farewell  for  the  last  time  to  the  old  river  Euphrates, 
our  road  lying  across  a  vast,  cultivated  plain  of  g^eat  fertility, 
better  cultivated  and  more  thriving  than  any  we  had  yet  seen, 
with  a  chain  of  distant  mountains  bounding  it  all  along  on 
our  right, — I  think  the  Taurus  Mountains. 

After  some  time  we  came  upon  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
planted  almost  entirely  with  olives.  It  was  a  happy  pros- 
pect, stretching  over  the  valleys  to  the  distant  hills.  There 
were  also  large  patches  of  vineyards  and  fig-trees  planted  in 
rows,  and  the  villages  amongst  them  looked  far  more  pros- 
perous than  before. 

At  length,  having  ridden  about  six  hours  from  the  river, 
the  plain  began  to  narrow  in,  and  by-and-by  we  got  among 
hills.  A  village,  with  one  solitary  minaret,  picturesquely 
capped  the  summit  of  one  of  these  hills,  surrounded  by  neatly 
cultivated  gardens  and  patches  of  green  corn  just  spring- 
ing up. 

Here,  as  I  was  told  afterwards,  there  is  an  Aintab  mis- 
sionary working.  The  Protestants  of  Aintab  are  influenced 
by  truly  Christian  spirit.  They  have  a  small  missionary 
society  which  gives  annual  support  to  their  native  pastors, 
who  are  first  trained  in  their  own  schools  under  the  eye  of 
their  head  pastor,  Mr.  Sneider,  and  then  sent  out  to  work  in 
neighbouring  villages ;  but  the  work  is  often  begun  under 
much  persecution  and  difficulty, — slowly,  but  surely  makin<y 
its  way. 

At  length  the  sun  set ;  there  were,  however,  still  some  hours 
of  journey  to  reach  Aintab,  and  neither  Ali,  nor  the  chappar, 
nor  our  two  soldier-guards,  knew  the  way,  so  we  decided  to 
stop  at  the  very  next  village.  Presently,  seeing  lights  at  a 
short  distance  from  our  path,  we  cautiously  felt  our  way  to 
them.     It  was  a  small  hamlet  of  mud  huts,  and  after  much 
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ado  we  obtained  an  entrance,  for  the  inhabitants  suspected 
we  were  soldiers,  and  that  therefore  we  would  pay  for  nothing. 
At  last  we  got  admission  into  a  most  filthy  stable,  unbearably 
bad ;  so  Ali  stormed,  flourishing  and  cracking  his  big  whip, 
and  shotting  his  words  with  *  Y' Allah,  W'Allah  I '  furiously. 
Finally  this  volley  had  effect,  and  a  man  showed  us  up  some 
crazy  steps  to  the  family  room, — a  wretched  place,  in  which 
was  the  family, — a  woman  and  several  children  sitting  and 
lying  on  a  bit  of  ragged  carpet  round  a  pan  of  charcoal,  which 
was  placed  under  a  low  stool  covered  with  a  thick  cloth,  their 
feet,  for  warmth,  thrust  underneath  it.  In  a  few  minutes 
my  canteen,  cup,  with  its  handle,  spoon,  and  fork,  were  in- 
spected with  the  greatest  curiosity,  the  man  telling  Ali  that 
he  had  never  seen  such  things  before.  Afterwards  we  all 
bedded  ourselves  down  round  the  charcoal  pan  ;  but  alas  I  for 
the  number  of  tiny  black  acrobats  doing  their  performances 
on  me ! 

January  2nd{  Wednesday). — ^We  were  away  at  seven  o'clock, 
very  late ;  but  we  were  delayed  on  account  of  the  loss  of  one 
of  our  baggage-ropes, — probably  stolen. 

It  was  a  three  hours*  journey  now  to  Aintab,  our  road 
lying  among  hills.  At  length,  winding  up  a  steep  ascent, 
a  beautiful  sight  burst  suddenly  upon  us.  We  looked 
down  upon  a  most  fertile  and  richly  green  valley — a  lovely 
spot — belted  round  by  reddish-brown  ranges  of  hills,  while  in 
its  midst  was  the  flourishing  town  of  Aintab,  with  a  high 
mound  rising  up  abruptly  out  of  it,  on  which  were  the  ruins  of 
a  castle,  and  in  the  distance  rose  the  loftier  chain  of  the 
Taurus  Mountains. 

The  town  is  built  of  low,  stone  houses,  and  the  whole 
place  has  the  appearance  of  being  far  more  thriving  than  it  is 
usual  to  see. 

We  soon  reached  the  Protestant  quarter ;  and  the  houses 
and  the  streets,  I  thought,  looked  cleaner,  and  the  people  and 
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the  children  tidier,  while  a  smile  of  welcome  was  upKDn  the 
faces  of  many  of  them.  I  then  passed  under  the  high,  brick 
walls  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  immediately  afterwards 
we  stood  at  the  pastor's  door.  My  note  of  introduction  was 
taken  in  ;  but  I  should  have  been  heartily  welcomed  any- 
way. 

A  comfortable  room  was  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  in  half- 
an-hour  more  I  was  seated  at  breakfast  with  my  new,  kind 
friends  the  missionary  (Mr.  Sneider)  and  his  wife.  This 
gentleman  was  one  of  the  earliest  settled  in  this  land,  and 
many  indeed  were  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome  at 
the  commencement,  now  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago. 

It  was  most  interesting  to  hear  from  him  about  the  work 
which  was  going  on,  not  only  at  Aintab,  but  in  many  other  of 
the  surrounding  towns  and  villages. 

After  breakfast,  Mr.  Sneider  took  me  to  the  church, — the 
first  Protestant  church  built  in  the  land, — a  spacious,  plain 
edifice  built  in  rows  of  black  and  white  stone.  Simplicity 
characterised  it,  without  and  within.  There  was  nothing 
unnecessary  about  it, — no  exterior  show,  no  gilding,  no  orna- 
ment, no  decoration,  no  organ,  —  nothing  to  appeal  to  the 
outer  senses,  a  place  simply  set  apart  for  meeting  together  for 
worship,  for  the  lifting  up  of  the  heart  to  God  in. 

How  often  are  we  told  that  grand  music,  and  ceremony, 
and  ritual,  are  necessary,  or  at  the  least  great  helps,  to  de- 
votion, and  an  absolute  necessity  to  some  minds.  But  here, 
what  a  contrast  to  this ;  and  yet  they  are  an  imaginative 
people, — a  people  trained  for  ages  in  a  Church  replete  with 
pomp,  and  ceremony,  and  form.  How,  then,  can  such  a 
people  worship  in  such  a  plain  house,  without  form,  without 
ceremony,  and  yet  with  intense  devotion  and  with  hearts 
overflowing,  often  with  tears  streaming  down  their  faces  ? 
And  how  was  it,  we  may  ask,  that  the  first  Christians,  only 
just  emerged  from  a  religion  pre-eminently  ritualistic  as  was 
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the  Jewish,  could  be  satisfied  with  a  simple  joining  together 
for  prayer  in  an  upper  room  ?  The  answer  is  plain  : — God's 
true  worshippers,  His  own  people,  can  pray  to  Him  any- 
where and  do  not  need  external  helps.  The  heart  truly  con- 
verted and  humbled  before  Him,  is  the  secret  of  it  all. 

This  building,  built  in  1853,  will  hold  2000  people.  It  has 
a  gallery  which  runs  all  round  it.  The  floor  of  it  is  matted, 
and  the  congregation  sit  closely  together  upon  the  ground. 
Every  Sunday  morning  before  the  service,  which  is  at  mid- 
day, the  church  is  opened  as  a  Sunday-school,  and  upwards 
of  1500  persons,  young  and  old,  assemble  there. 

There  are  also  several  day-schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  and  many  children  of  Armenian  parents  are  educated  in 
them,  the  English  language  being  always  taught  besides 
Armenian.  In  one  that  I  visited,  Mr.  Sneider  had  been 
giving  a  theological  lecture  to  young  men  ;  and  at  his  invita- 
tion, I  gave  them  a  brief  sketch  of  my  travels  ;  and  they  were 
specially  interested  in  my  observations  on  Arctic  scenes,  Lap- 
landers, and,  above  all,  the  midnight  sun. 

It  was  refreshing  to  notice  the  happy  looks  in  the  faces  of 
both  children  and  people,  as  I  passed  down  the  streets  near 
the  church  and  schools ;  so  different  from  what  I  had  been 
everywhere  accustomed  to  see.  Certainly  the  real,  true 
Christian  religion  puts  new  life  into  a  man,  and  it  makes 
him,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly,  different  in  everything. 

The  standard  of  morality  among  all  these  Protestants  in 
every  station  is  therefore  exceedingly  high ;  he  has  become 
a  new  creature  in  verity.  A  man,  when  he  becomes  a 
Protestant,  feels  that  at  once  he  must  give  up  and  leave 
off"  all  his  old  ways  and  lead  a  different  life, — all  dishonest 
dealings,  lying, — so  engrained  in  the  Eastern — and  all 
swearing,  even  to  abandoning  the  interjectory  universal, 
'Y'Allah,  WAllah!' 

A  Catholic  Armenian  was  reproached  by  a  Greek  on  one 
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occasion  for  sending  his  children  to  the  Protestant  schools, 
saying  that  they  would  be  sure  to  turn  Protestants  in  the  end. 
*  And  if  they  do  I  shall  not  mind/  said  he ;  *  for  it  is  only 
there  that  they  learn  not  to  lie  and  not  to  steal.'  And  this  is 
a  very  widespread  feeling.  This  living  the  life  of  a  disciple  of 
Christ  in  deed  and  not  words  only,  is  the  secret  why  their 
Christianity  is  so  rapidly  spreading. 

The  following  remarkable  fact  is  an  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  even  their  name,  *  Protestant,'  has  become  a 
by-word  for  truth,  so  that  even  the  Mohammedans  bear  testi- 
mony to  their  worth.  It  is  the  custom  at  Alepj>o  that  all 
peasants  bringing  in  food  from  the  country  pay  toll  or  tribute 
at  the  gate,  and  Mohammedan  officers  are  stationed  there  to 
collect  the  dues.  Many  a  peasant  protests  to  have  nothing  in 
his  basket,  or  laden  on  his  donkey,  to  be  paid  for,  but  no  one's 
word  is  taken, — no  matter  how  much  he  protests,  it  would  be 
the  same.  I  ween  in  every  nation  in  Europe  no  one's  word 
would  be  trusted  ;  however,  here,  marvellous  to  relate,  one 
exception  is  made.  If  the  man  is  a  Protestant  from  Aintab, 
and  declares  himself  to  be  such — is  known  to  be  one — ^he 
goes  in  without  search  on  t/ie  integrity  of  his  word.  What 
a  testimony  !  No  further  words  are  needed  from  me  to  prove 
the  real  Protestant  work, — a  change  of  heart  and  life  that  is 
going  on  in  the  land. 

I  only  remained  a  few  hours  in  Aintab,  but  in  that  short 
time  I  heard  much  more  that  was  extremely  interesting  to 
me ;  and  I  am  very  thankful  that  I  was  led  to  visit  this 
place,  and  to  witness  with  my  own  eyes  the  power  of 
a  heartfelt  Christianity  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and 
superstition. 

I  determined  to  leave  Aintab  on  the  morrow,  as  I  was 
anxious  to  get  on  to  Aleppo.  The  Pasha  of  the  place  was  most 
courteous  and  polite  towards  me.  Hearing  of  the  arrival  of 
an    Inglese — an    extraordinary   event — he   had   immediately 
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sent  a  gaudily-dressed  lacquey  to  escort  me,  to  show  me 
through  the  bazaars,  and  to  take  me  to  any  other  place  I  had 
a  mind  to  see.  He  also  ordered  that  I  should  have  four 
soldiers  for  the  morrow,  and  likewise  sent  the  Minister  of 
Police  to  wait  on  me. 

Jan,  3,  Thursday, — I  breakfasted  with  my  kind  host  and 
hostess  at  seven  o'clock,  and  an  hour  afterwards,  bidding 
them  a  hearty  farewell,  I  started.  It  was  a  lovely  morning, 
the  sun  flooding  its  golden  rays  over  the  peaceful  valley. 
But  this,  alas,  was  soon  left !  the  valley  with  its  avenues  of 
poplars  and  its  cultivated  green  fields,  and  again  our  route 
lay  over  rugged  stony  mountains  and  fruitless  vales.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  the  hills  began  to  break  away,  and  we 
entered  upon  what  looked  to  be  a  boundless  ocean  of 
brown  plain,  with  nothing  to  disturb  the  monotonous  level, 
except  here  and  there  a  solitary  mud  village  grouped  round 
the  base  of  an  isolated  hill,  looking  like  islands  in  the  great 
expanse.  Our  horses  grew  very  weary  towards  sunset ;  it 
was  a  twelve-hours'  ride,  and  one  of  them  could  scarcely 
be  dragged  along. 

And  now  what  was  the  matter  with  Ali?  I  saw  him 
suddenly  roll  off  his  horse  and  stand  crumpled  up  by  the 
wayside.  I  was  with  him  in  an  instant  *  Ali !  what  you 
got?' 

*  Oh  I  oh  !  oh  ! '  he  replied  at  every  gasp.  *  I  not  under- 
stand— ^take  wind — little  more  I  dead  ! '  and  from  his  voice 
dropped  to  a  sepulchral  whisper,  I  might  really  have  thought 
he  was  dying,  but,  *  Oh  no,  Ali !  you  not  dead  yet — in  ten 
minutes  you  too  much  better ! — to-night  I  give  tea  and  ginger 
plenty,  that  make  you  strong.*  And  so  With  this  encourage- 
ment I  helped  him  on  to  his  horse  again.  If  the  truth  were 
told,  he  had  been  indulging  too  freely  all  day  in  lollypops, 
which  he  had  bought  at  Aintab,  and  which  all  Easterns 
delight  in. 
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But  Ali  didn't  die ;  he  took  wind  again,  and  in  three 
hours  more,  long  after  sunset,  we  entered  the  large  village 
where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  I  now  thought  Ali  had 
quite  recovered ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  rolled  me  out  my 
carpet  and  rugs  in  the  stable  where  we  were  housed,  which 
he  did  in  his  usual  random,  rapid  way,  than  he  called  the 
stableman  to  him,  and  the  next  thing  I  beheld,  as  I  lay  on 
my  rugs  unlocking  my  canteen,  was  to  see  this  stableman 
seize  Ali  by  the  shoulders,  and  putting  his  knee  into  the 
small  of  his  back — though  no  part  of  Ali  was  small — begin 
with  all  his  force  to  try  to  break  it :  at  least  he  seized  him 
with  such  a  vengeance  that  it  looked  as  if  that  was  his 
intention.  Ali  then  lay  down  upon  the  floor,  and  the  stable- 
man got  upon  him  and  began  stamping  his  whole  weight 
into  him,  forcing  out  a  deep  groan  from  jx)or  Ali  every 
time.  Yes,  this  was  the  remedy  he  had  prescribed  for  him- 
self; and  he  wasn't  satisfied  till  it  had  all  been  thoroughly 
performed.  At  la^t  he  got  up,  shook  himself,  and  with  one 
deep-heaved  sigh,  assured  me  that  he  now  knew  how  *  take 
wind ;  that  that  (meaning  his  dislocations  and  stampings) 
too  much  good.' 

However,  fearing  he  might  possibly  have  a  relapse,  I 
plied  him  with  my  ginger-tea  restorative  in  immoderate 
quantities.  He  then  rolled  over  in  his  cloak  and  fell  asleep, 
and  I  watched  him  :  watched  him,  perforce,  for  I  was  plagued 
to  death  in  the  usual  way.  Thus  five  hours  went  drearily  by, 
broken  by  the  chumping  of  the  horses,  an  occasional  sup- 
pressed groan  from  Ali,  or  the  snoring  of  the  chappar.  I 
looked  at  my  watch  by  the  embers  of  the  low  fire,  it  was 
12.30  a.m.  I  was  feverish  and  restless.  This  won't  do. 
*  Up,  Ali,  man !  this  place  no  good ! '  Ali  seemed  already 
perfectly  restored.  He  rose  quickly,  and  with  his  usual 
alacrity  and  goodwill  holloaed  up  the  chappar,  and  in  half- 
an-hour  more  we  were  again  under  way. 
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Jan,  4,  Friday, — There  were  no  fresh  horses  to  be  had, 
and  so  we  proceeded  with  the  old  ones.  It  was  pouring  with 
rain  and  very  dark,  a  poor  look-out,  which  continued  almost 
without  intermission  the  whole  day  ;  but  what  signified  ? — 
there  was  Aleppo  to  cheer  us  at  the  end !  Our  track  lay  over 
the  vast  plain,  often  thin  threads  of  deep  water,  with  deep 
holes  to  tumble  in  and  my  horse  fell  badly  twice.  It  was 
dangerous  work  till  daylight  dawne^d.  At  one  time  we  left 
the  plain,  crossing  rocky  ground.  Here  we  came  upon  a 
large  encampment  of  Bedouins :  many  groups  of  low  black 
tents,  with  herds  of  camels  and  flocks  of  sheep  scattered  out 
far  and  wide  over  the  desert  pasture. 

These  true  sons  of  Ishmael  were  a  portion  of  the  great 
Aneezeh  tribe,  who  once  annually  come  up  from  their 
desert  wilds  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo  to  make 
exchanges.  Soon  after  this,  it  was  the  great  dull  plain 
again,  covered  with  com  just  springing  up — twenty  miles  of 
com  at  the  least,  over  a  treeless  expanse— one  large  field, 
without  a  single  break.  There  seemed  to  be  no  rotation  of 
crops.  The  com  being  sown  in  ridges,  and  the  plough-lines 
marvellously  true  and  straight,  doing  wonderful  credit  to  the 
ploughman :  plough-lines  several  miles  long,  across  the  flat, 
the  eye  could  see  no  end  to  them,  the  tender  green  coming 
up  most  regularly  on  the  thin  straight  ridges,  dying  out  of 
sight  in  the  far  dim  distance.  It  must  have  taken  the  rude 
ploughman  and  his  bullock-team  one  hour,  at  the  least,  to 
have  ploughed  down  one  furrow :  but  they  were  true  as  a 
die,  nevertheless.  We  were  slowly  working  our  way  to  a 
corner,  so  to  speak,  of  this  great  expanse ;  and  there  a  stream 
ran  out  of  it  down  a  narrow  valley,  with-  gardens  fringing  its 
course,  and  soon  trees,  and  vineyards,  and  orchards  thickened 
along  it ;  but  the  hills  which  bounded  it,  and  the  undulating 
reaches  above,  were  almost  entirely  desert,  so  that  this  valley, 
just  where  the  water  flowed,  was  a  pleasant,  winding  oasis. 
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Once  its  course  was  left  for  a  short  time  to  cross  an  ugly 
abutment  of  rock  hills,  which  thrust  themselves  into  it.  And 
now  Ali's  face  brightened  up.  *  Now  you  soon  see  Haleep ' 
(Aleppo).  And  in  an  instant  more  the  site  of  the  old  city 
of  Zobah  broke  upon  us,  with  its  castle-hill  and  many 
minaret  spires.  It  is  situated  in  this  winding  oasis,  and 
spreads  out  quite  across  the  shallow  valley  to  the  rocky, 
desert  hills  on  both  sides.  A  desert  city  indeed  it  is  ;  the 
little  valley  alone  is  green :  there  alone,  along  the  water- 
courses, are  trees  and  gardens ;  and  the  very  ancient  city, 
touching  the  scorched  sand  and  rocks  on  either  side,  is  settled 
down  in  the  midst  Aleppo  is  the  Zobah  of  the  Bible,  it  and 
its  people  are  mentioned  many  times  in  the  book  of  Samuel, 
and  in  the  books  of  the  Kings.  Thus  in  2  Sam.  viii.  3,  we 
read,  ^  David  smote  also  Hadadezer^  the  son  of  Rehob^  king  of 
Zobahy  as  he  went  to  recover  his  border  at  the  river  Euphrates^ 
And  a  striking  verification  of  this  was  found  some  time  ago 
in  an  old  Hebrew  inscription  in  stone,  discovered  somewhere 
near  the  castle  in  Aleppo,  which  recorded  *that  Joab,  the 
son  of  Zeruiah,  the  general  of  the  great  King  David,  came 
and  took  this  city  in  battle  from  the  King  Hadadezer,'  &c. 

There  is  also  a  curious  old  tradition  respecting  its  present 
name  Haleep ;  it  is  said  that  it  takes  its  name  Haleep  (Aleppo) 
from  the  fact  that  Abraham,  on  his  way  from  Ur  to  Canaan, 
having  founded  the  place  and  left  a  white  cow  here  ;  Haleep 
in  Arabic  meaning  milk  or  white.  The  city  used  to  contain 
400,000  inhabitants ;  but  at  the  present  time  it  does  not 
number  more  than  100,000.  It  declined  very  much  after 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  passage  was  discovered,  when  the 
road  to  India,  instead  of  passing  by  Aleppo  and  Bagdad,  was 
changed. 

And  now  I  was  comfortably  lodged  within  its  walls  at  the 
house  of  a  good-natured  English  merchant,  to  whom  I  had  an 
introduction.     The  following  day,  however,  I  was  much  up- 
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braided  by  our  good  consul,  Mr.  S.,  who  lived  in  a  most 
comfortable  house  just  outside  the  city,  among  the  trees  by 
the  water,  because  I  had  not  first  gone  to  him,  and  who  would 
gladly  have  installed  me ;  but  he  gave  me  many  opportunities 
of  enjoying  his  society  and  that  of  his  pleasant  Greek  wife 
during  my  short  stay.  Both  were  most  hospitable  and  kind  ; 
and  I  even  planned  an  expedition  to  Palmyra  with  him,  and 
so  afterwards  to  reach  the  Mediterranean  by  Damascus  at 
Beirout ;  but  this  could  not  be,  for  the  Bedouins,  a  part  of 
the  great  tribe  of  Aneezeh,  were  not  then  in  that  part  of  it, 
and  we  should  need  them  for  our  protection  ;  so  the  plan  had 
to  be  abandoned. 

My  friend  was  on  perfect  terms  of  friendship  with  these 
children  of  the  desert,  having  often  befriended  them  in  their 
troubles  with  the  Turkish  authorities;  and  on  that  account 
could  obtain  almost  anything  from  them  that  they  possessed. 
So  like  a  true  Englishman,  being  a  lover  of  horses,  he  had 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  magnificent  Arab  mares  in  his  stables, 
some  of  them  presents  from  Bedouin  sheikhs,  and  others  pur- 
chased by  him  from  them.  He  was  highly  privileged  in  this, 
as  no  Bedouin  will  sell  his  mares  to  Turks,  and  none  are  ever 
sold  for  exportation.  In  my  visit  to  the  large  stables  of  Arab 
horses  at  Bagdad,  intended  for  the  Indian  market,  there  was 
not  one  mare  amongst  them. 

Before  leaving  Aleppo  I   purchased  two  of  these  mares 

belonging  to  Mr.  S ,  both  of  very  high  caste,  and  they 

were  afterwards  sent  to  me  to  England.* 

*  Exact  translation  of  one  of  the  mares'  curious  pedigrees : 
'  We  praise  God  for  this !  In  the  name  of  God,  the  Compassionate, 
the  Merciful  I  Praise  be  to  God,  who  made  noble  horses  to  be  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  pillars  of  battle  and  war,  and  who  graciously  g^ve 
them  pre-eminence  in  race  over  the  rest  of  swift  animals ;  since  the 
noble  and  illustrious  made  mention  of  them  in  his  brilliant  book,  and 
said  *'  Horses,  and  muies^  and  asses.^ 

'And  He  made  noble  coursers  better  than  the  rest,  according  to  the 
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My  plan  was  to  remain  at  Aleppo  till  the  following 
Tuesday  morning,  which  would  give  me  three  full  days,  as  I 
was  told  that  the  boat  for  Europe  touched  at  Scanderoon 
(Alexandretta)  on  Thursday  evening,  the  loth,  and  it  was 
a  thirty-six  hours'  ride  down  to  the  sea. 

How  my  heart  throbbed  already  when  I  let  myself  think 
of  it,  already  home  feelings  were  beginning  to  draw  me. 

Saturday,  Jan,  $th. — The  first  day  after  my  arrival  I  went 
off  with  Ali  to  the  ruined  castle  or  citadel  which  rises  up  on  a 
hill  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  was  in  one  of  the  chambers 
here  that  the  Hebraic  inscription  was  discovered. 

The  castle  is  in  complete  ruin,  and  so  are  all  the  houses, 
upwards  of  a  hundred  of  them,  which  were  enclosed  within 

opinion  of  the  great  Koran ;  as  the  Blessed  and  Most  High  said,  "And 
they  run  snorting,  and  strike  out  sparks,  and  they  rush  in  the  ntomzngy 

*  And  the  preservation  of  their  breeds  was  a  thing  attended  to,  and  our 
forefathers  have  walked  in  it  period  after  period ;  and  the  Lord  of 
Prophets,  may  God  bless  and  salute  him,  said  in  his  noble  Book  of 
Hadeess  (traditions),  "  Prosperity  is  bound  in  the  manes  of  horses  until 
the  Day  of  Resurrection^  and  he  said  also.  May  the  Benediction  and  the 
Salutation  be  upon  him,  "  He  who  spends  in  horses  of  pedigree^  is  like  him 
who  stretches  open  his  hand  in  charity  until  the  Day  of  Resurrection^^ 

*  And  now  we  will  speak  in  mention  of  the  grey  mare  with  the  right 
foot  white,  marked  on  the  face  with  a  white  line,  which  reaches  to  her 
mouth ;  that  she  is  a  true  bred  Samha  Goumaayie  ;  her  mother  belongs 
to  a  Sheikh  among  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Sabaa,  Abdallah  Hess  Hess  • 
that  she  was  bom  in  his  tent,  and  her  father  is  a  Heneilet  il  Ajouz  (the 
old  woman's  horse  marked  with  antimony)  sumamed  Temejnoon  (the 
mad)  a  stallion  of  the  Sabaa.  And  now  we  testify  that  this  mare  is  a 
Samha  Goumaayie  of  pure  breed,  because  she  is  thoroughbred  from  her 
father's  and  mother's  side,  and  we  testify  that  this  breed  is  traced  to  the 
breeds  of  the  five  celebrated  horses  of  our  lord  Solomon,  the  son  of 
David,  on  him  be  peace  !  And  now  we  have  testified  what  we  know, 
and  we  call  on  God  to  witness  the  truth  of  what  we  say,  and  we  have 
given  this  witness  for  the  preservation  of  her  breed,  and  health  be  to 
him  who  possesses  her ;  for  among  our  tribes  if  she  desire  she  can  over- 
take, but  she  cannot  be  overtaken  if  she  be  desired  ;  and  if  you  have  lost 
the  knowledge  of  her  breed,  her  deeds  will  prove  t  to  you,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  distance  she  runs.' 
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the  precincts  of  its  outer  walls.  I  groped  about  among  the 
ruins,  and  saw  many  odd  places  there,  and  amongst  them  an 
old  well,  half  filled  up,  which  was  so  necessary  in  times  of 
siege  ;  also  the  remains  of  a  large  bath  house,  but  all  ruined. 
There  was  a  fine  view  over  the  city  from  the  old  battlements, 
and  specially  from  the  summit  of  its  tall  minaret.  The 
panorama  thence  was  complete;  the  densely  packed  city 
clustering  closely  up  to  it ;  the  thin  fringe  of  trees  along  the 
watercourse,  and  the  small  green  meadows ;  then  steep  and 
bare  hills  encircling  the  whole  in  their  tight  and  rocky  grasp. 
The  brook  which  winds  through  this  tiny  valley  docs  little 
more  afterwards,  it  never  reaches  the  sea,  it  has  done  its  duty, 
watered  Haleep,  and  it  gradually  grows  less  and  less,  and  is 
finally  sucked  up  by  the  thirsty  soil,  disappearing  entirely  in 
a  swamp  about  fifteen  miles  away. 

One  evening  I  was  invited  to  an  interesting  Jewish  soiree, 

and  I  went,  accompanied  by  my  kind  host,  Mr.  W .    We 

were  preceded  by  two  servants  bearing  tall  paper  lanterns; 
absolutely  necessary  to  show  us  our  way  along  the  narrow 
and  winding  streets,  for  feebly  dim  indeed  were  the  flickering 
oil  lamps,  and  these  only  at  long  intervals. 

We  reached  the  house,  the  door  was  immediately  opened 
to  us,  and  in  the  midst  of  salaams  and  greetings  we  were 
ushered  in.  Another  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  hum  of 
many  voices  and  queer  music  broke  upon  our  ear.  A  row  of 
men  in  different  costumes  of  curious  Eastern  fashions  were 
sitting  all  round  the  apartment  against  the  walls.  They  were 
the  guests  ;  but  not  children  of  Abraham  only,  it  was  a  mixed 
assembly  of  Turks  and  Christians  besides. 

On  that  evening,  and  on  such  similar  occasions,  all  reli- 
gious differences  are  forgotten,  or  tried  to  be,  and  all  meet 
outwardly  as  brothers  and  friends  ;  so  far  this  is  as  it  should 
be. 

There  is,  in  fact,  much  more  toleration  in  religion  from 
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all  parties  than  formerly.  During  the  late  outbreak  and 
massacres  at  Damascus,  it  was  much  feared  that  there  would 
have  been  a  repetition  here,  that  the  Mahommedans  would 
have  risen  upon  the  Christians ;  but  through  the  energetic 
measures  tslken  by  a  liberal-minded  pasha — a  rara  avis  in  the 
land — an  outbreak  was  prevented. 

So  the  guests   were  seated   Turkish   fashion,    their   l^s 
crossed  in  front,  all  round  the  room  against  the  walls,  and 
in  the  centre  of  it,  on  the  carpet,  there  were  several  oil  lamps 
and  candles  under  tall  shades,  and  a  line  of  musicians  sitting 
under  the  wall  at  the  further  end.     These  ceased  playing  as 
we  entered.     The  host  of  the  ceremonies  rose  up  and  stepped 
forward  to  salute  us,  and  many  of  the  guests  touching  their 
heads  and  their  hearts  as  they  sat,  muttered  a  salaam,  *  Peace 
be  to  you/     We  carefully  advanced  among  the  oil  lamps  and 
the  candles  on  the  floor.     Place  having  been  made  for  us  in 
the  most  honourable  comer,  near  a  wealthy  Turk,  we  cramped 
ourselves  down  and  sat  there,  and  then  the  music,  torn,  torn, 
went  on  again  ;  the  guests  continuing  placidly  smoking  narge- 
leys,  handing  on  the  long  snake  tube,  one  nargeley  serving  for 
a  party  of  three  or  four.     Afterwards  we  all  drank  coffee  out 
of  tiny  cups,  brought  round  to  us  many  times,  and  by-and-by 
trays  of  fruit  and  bon-bons ;  but  no  wine  or  spirit  was  allowed. 
This  was  out  of  compliment  to  the  Turk,  in  consideration  of 
his  religious  scmples,  which  he  endeavours  to  respect  when 
front  home. 

And  now  one  of  the  guests  rose  up,  having  been  earnestly 
pressed  by  his  friends  near  him,  and  also  being  inspirited  by 
the  continuous  torn,  tom  ;  so  he  rose  up  to  dance  before  us, 
and  the  white-robed  servants  cleared  him  a  small  space  clear 
of  candles.  He  then,  binding  his  richly  flowing  robe  tight 
round  him,  went  through  a  measured  movement  to  the 
music  with  his  legs  and  arms,  most  sedately;  but  this 
*'        'nfectious,  another  guest   soon    became  inspirited   like 
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him,  rising  slowly  up  and  equipping  himself  the  same.  They 
stood  up  silently  opposite  each  other,  each  one  gravely  and 
slowly  moving  his  feet  in  tune  and  time,  and  waving  his  arms 
to  and  fro ;  but  doing  every  movement  most  measuredly  to 
the  tom,  tom,  looking  like  two  automata,  two  windmills, 
dancing.  Then  a  gaily  dressed  little  girl,  daughter  of  the 
host,  danced ;  she,  too,  moving  her  tiny  feet  and  arms  most 
gracefully,  in  measured  time  like  them,  just  in  the  same  slow 
way ;  and  so  the  music  and  the  harmless  dancing,  and  the 
quiet  talking,  and  the  smoking  went  on.  At  last  we  got  tired 
of  it,  so  we  bowed  salaams  to  our  host,  and  left  at  eleven. 
And  thus  ended  my  Jewish  soiree. 

Tuesday^  Jan,  ith. — And  now  my  last  morning  at  Aleppo 
had  dawned ;  my  closing  ride  to  the  Mediterranean  had 
come.  Yes  ;  it  would  soon  all  be  over,  my  long  1500  miles 
from  Teheran. 

I  was  in  high  spirits,  but  we  did  not  start  till  nine  o'clock. 
Our  English  missionary  here,  and  another  gentleman,  wished 
to  say  good-bye  to  me  on  the  road,  and  this  late  hour  had 
been  fixed  for  meeting  them.  Twenty-four  hours*  riding 
would  take  me  down  to  Antioch,  and  twelve  hours  more 
would  land  me  at  Scanderoon  (Alexandretta) ;  so  I  hoped 
to  stay  some  little  time  with  the  missionary  at  Antioch,  and 
then  on  Thursday  start  early  for  t/te  end. 

Our  road  led  us  up  quickly  from  the  narrow  strip  of  green 
in  the  valley,  and  Aleppo  was  soon  shut  out  behind  us,  and 
we  were  then  upon  a  wide  track  of  rocky  desert  ground, 
cultivated  just  wherever  it  could  be,  in  little  hollows,  and 
amongst  the  rocks  and  big  stones.  The  view  was  fine ;  in 
front  embracing  the  distant  snowy  mountains  of  the  Taurus 
range. 

The  English  missionary,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  W ,  did 

not  meet  us,  as  we  had  arranged,  but  followed  us  an  hour 
afterwards,  so  they  had  a  hard  gallop  to  overtake  us,  and  I 
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was  glad,  even  there  in  the  road,  of  a  last^  greeting  and  shake 
of  the  hand. 

Towards  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  descended  a 
little  from  these  rocky,  barren  tracts  to  a  small  and  fertile 
valley,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  bare  hills,  and  with  the 
beautiful  view  of  the  white  mountains  in  the  distance. 
Several  tiny  hamlets  bordered  this  green  oasis,  built  just 
out  of  it,  among  the  rocks ;  I  also  noticed  one  solitary 
stone  tower. 

The  sun  was  setting,  and  we  determined  to  rest  here 
awhile,  at  a  village  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  vale;  a 
pretty  place  when  seen  from  afar;  but  the  enchantment  of 
distance  was,  as  usual,  soon  destroyed.  Many  large  hewn 
stones  lay  scattered  about  the  place,  some  worked  into  the 
very  hut  where  I  rested,  telling  plainly  enough  of  better  days 
gone  by. 

I  resolved  staying  here  only  three  hours,  and  to  travel 
on  through  the  night,  as  I  was  anxious  to  reach  Antioch 
early  next  day. 

It  had  now  grown  very  dark ;  no  moon,  and  we  could 
scarcely  see  the  track  as  we  started.  In  half-an-hour  we  had 
left  the  little  vale  and  struck  up  into  the  hills ;  but  it  was  my 
last  night  ride.  Yes ;  poor  old  AH,  we  shall  never  plod 
through  another  long,  weary  night  together. 

The  ground  had  become  terribly  rocky,  loose  blocks  of 
stone  of  immense  size,  jumbled  and  tumbled  everywhere;  it 
was  wonderful  that  our  horses  managed  to  thread  their 
way,  and  not  only  thread  their  way,  but  to  get  over  those 
rocks  which  had  to  be  stepped  on,  one  above  another,  a  dark 
flight  of  stairs,  dark  in  the  night-light ;  guiding  them  was 
useless,  it  was  too  dark  to  see,  so  on  we  went,  floundering 
and  stumbling  up  the  hill-side,  mine  following  Ali's,  who  was 
floundering  and  scrambling  just  before  me.  Presently  Ali's 
horse  fell,  crash,  down  among  the  rocks.     Ali  gave  a  groan, 
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and  cried,  *Y' Allah!  W Allah!*  his  usual  and  only  invoca- 
tion ;  but  the  chappar  in  front  never  looked  round ;  I  could 
just  see  that,  and  not  one  of  us  spoke  one  other  word. 
This  shows  how  accustomed  we  were  to  it  The  real  marvel 
was  that  the  horses  never  broke  their  bones,  not  even  their 
knees ;  in  England  it  would  have  been  the  knacker's  yard 
next  morning.  Five  minutes  after  this,  down  went  the 
baggage-horse,  floundering  in  the  starlight,  and  this  happened 
many  more  times;  but  *Y* Allah!  W'Allahl'  was  all  the 
remark  ever  made.  The  night  wore  on,  the  Great  Bear 
constellation  working  itself  gradually  round  its  pole-star 
axis,  showing  a  great  piece  done  overhead,  sure  sign,  too, 
of  many  weary  hours  gone  by.  Then  we  descended  into  a 
plain,  and  I  could  just  distinguish  a  lofty  barrier  of  mountains 
bounding  it  on  the  opposite  side. 

It  was  the  Antioch  plain. 

We  passed  near  several  villages,  always  heralded  by  the 
barking  of  the  watch-dogs  ;  and  as  the  grey  of  morning  was 
faintly  creeping  up  amongst  the  stars,  we  reached  the  river 
Orontes.  Venus  had  risen,  and  the  waning  crescent  of  the 
old  moon  came  almost  with  it,  both  shining  beautifully.  The 
points  of  the  thin  crescent  turned  equally  upwards,  and 
within  it,  distinctly  visible,  the  shaded  ball  in  its  silvered 
cup. 

We  crossed  the  Orontes  by  a  bridge,  and  close  on  the 
opposite  side  was  our  chappar-karney.  Day  kept  slowly  break- 
ing. A  stable  again  the  only  lodging,  and  while  AH  pre- 
pared the  tea,  I  dropped  asleep.  In  two  hours  more  we 
mounted  again  ;  morning  had  fully  come,  the  warm  sun 
streaming  in  through  the  door. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  ()th, — A  journey  of  only  five  hours  and 
we  hoped  to  be  in  Antioch.  Yes,  in  that  Antioch  whence 
Christians  first  took  their  honourable  name,  see  Acts,  xi.  26 : 
*And  the  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in  Antioch' 
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Our  road  lay  over  the  plain :  mountains  in  front  of  us 
bounding  it  majestically,  their  summits  capped  in  snow. 
The  plain  seemed  very  rich,  but  great  tracts  of  it  appeared 
very  poorly  cultivated,  and  the  untilled  pK>rtions  were  rough 
pasture  land. 

A  fox  crossed  our  path,  trotting  very  quietly  by  ;  but  no 
view  holloa,  *  Tally-ho!'  disturbed  him,  and  he  continued 
his  gentle  trot  homewards.  Our  course  was  to  the  western 
corner  of  this  vast  expanse  of  flat ;  and  here  it  became  con- 
siderably more  confined,  gradually  diminishing  to  a  valley  in 
appearance,  with  the  Orontes  winding  down  it,  and  a  \i'all  of 
almost  perpendicular  cliffs  bounding  it  on  its  southern  side. 

Antioch  was  drawing  nigh. 

Presently  we  passed  under  an  old  dilapidated  archway,  a 
vestige  of  Antioch's  ancient  walls,  and  then  continued  along 
a  road  bordered  on  both  sides  by  gardens  and  orchards, 
overshadowed  by  olive-trees,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  wild 
bay ;  all  this  was  actually  within  the  city  of  olden 
time ;  how  it  has  shrunk  within  its  ancient  boundary  line. 
The  present  town  does  not  cover  more  than  an  eighth 
of  the  site  of  the  old  one.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  these 
beetling  cliffs,  hemmed  in  between  them  and  the  riv^er. 
The  old  boundary  wall  ran  up  the  almost  inaccessible 
sides  of  the  rocks  behind  it,  omitting  such  portions  of  their 
course  as  were  perfectly  perpendicular,  and  then  fringing 
the  lofty  summit,  descended  again  further  on  to  em- 
brace the  town.  Many  portions  of  this  wall  still  remain 
entire.  We  entered  the  city  about  mid-day,  going  straight 
to  the  house  of  the  American  missionary,  where,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  I  was  most  hospitably  welcomed. 

The  American  mission  have  had  a  station  here  five  years, 
and  the  missionary  has  now  a  congregation  of  nearly  one 
hundred.  He  was  a  most  earnest,  good  man,  full  of  zeal 
and  spirit,  a  counterpart  of  all  others  I  have  been  privileged 
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to  see.     His  wife,  too,  helped  him  very  much  in  his  work. 
He  had  a  family  of  several  young  children. 

In  the  afternoon  I  rode  with  him  to  see  the  few  ruined 
remains  of  Antioch's  former  greatness  ;  and  he  took  me  to  a 
picturesque  spot  in  the  cliffs  where  an  aqueduct  crossed  a 
narrow  ravine,  and  showed  me  several  ancient  tombs  in  the 
rocks.  The  views  were  beautiful  as  we  went  along ;  views 
over  the  emerald  valley,  with  the  city  clustered  closely  under 
the  mountain  wall,  the  river  winding  by  it ;  and  beyond,  across 
the  valley,  its  other  mountain  boundary  line  sprinkled  with 
snow,  and  the  white  helmeted  Mount  Cassius  in  the  distance. 
The  sea  was  not  visible,  though  it  is  only  a  few  miles  away,  as 
high  land  intervenes. 

Suadeiah  is  the  seaport  of  Antioch,  and  formerly  boats  of 
considerable  size  were  able  to  pass  up  the  river,  but  now  this 
is  impossible.  If  ever  the  Euphrates  Valley  railway  be  made, 
it  will  probably  have  its  starting-point  at  Suadeiah  ;  and  then, 
passing  by  Antioch,  would  cross  the  mountainous  country 
between  Antioch  and  Aleppo ;  and  once  arrived  there,  all 
difficulties  would,  comparatively  speaking,  be  accomplished, 
as  it  would  find  valley  or  plain  all  the  rest  of  its  way.  From 
Aleppo,  it  would  run  to  Birajeek,  on  the  river  Euphrates,  and 
following  the  course  of  that  river,  would,  in  due  time,  arrive  at 
the  Persian  Gulf  Sea.  We  afterwards  continued  our  ride  to 
the  river,  and  crossing  it  by  a  good  bridge,  passed  by  several 
enormous  wooden  water-wheels  working  in  it,  which  were 
raising  up  water  in  small  buckets  for  the  supply  of  the  town. 

We  also  passed  a  French  manufactory  of  liquorice,  which 
is  a  plant  which  grows  very  abundantly  upon  the  plain. 
Mulberry-trees  fill  many  of  the  gardens,  which  are  for  the 
use  of  the  silk-worms  ;  and  much  silk  of  an  inferior  quality  is 
made  here  and  sent  to  Aleppo.  And  in  this  way  we  pro- 
longed our  ride  round  the  town,  seeing  many  interesting  and 
curious  remains ;  and  so  the  day  closed  in. 
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One  day's  ride  more — only  one !  was  it  possible  ? — and  then 
my  work  would  be  done.  It  was  a  twelve  hours'  ride  hence 
to  Scanderoon,  though  scarcely  thirty  miles  of  distance. 
But  a  very  awkward  range  of  mountains  had  to  be  crossed — 
the  mountain  barrier  opposite — and  crossed  by  a  very  bad 
road. 

Jan,  10,  Thursday, — So  my  last  morning  had  come.  Two 
hours  before  the  sun  rose  Ali  was  thumping  at  my  door. 
Yes,  I  had  had  a  room.  Yes,  I  had  for  once  again  slept  in  a 
comfortable  bed.  I  sprang  up  at  the  instant,  full  of  thank- 
fulness, and  was  soon  partaking  of  a  hurried  breakfast  with 
my  kind  host,  by  candle-light,  who  would  rise  to  see  me 
leave,  and  wish  me  a  hearty  good-bye. 

So  in  the  faint  grey  of  morning  we  mounted  and  started, 
groping  our  way  down  the  narrow  street,  and  crossing  the  river 
at  the  bridge,  and  were  soon  clear  of  orchards  and  gardens, 
and  then  in  the  flat  valley  plain.  We  had  to  cross  this  plain, 
to  pass  over  that  mountain  barrier  beyond,  and  so  descend 
to  Scanderoon  (Alexandretta),  which  lies  down  in  a  marsh 
on  the  other  side  by  the  sea.  In  a  very  short  time  the  valley 
became  totally  wild  and  uncultivated,  covered  with  little 
bushes  and  grass.  The  bushes  were  chiefly  myrtle,  myrtle  of 
the  small  leaf  kind.  We  passed  through  several  streams  of 
water  from  the  mountains,  and  the  ground  was  occasionally 
soft  and  boggy,  but  did  not  much  *take  horse's  leg/  so  we 
galloped  along. 

In  less  than  four  hours  we  reached  the  foot  of  the 
hills ;  it  was  nearly  nine  o'clock,  and  here  was  a  small 
village.  We  rested  an  hour,  and  some  women  brought  us 
large  wooden  porringers  of  new  milk  as  we  sat  by  the 
wayside  under  a  shed.  Immediately  after,  the  road  entered 
a  ravine  in  the  hills,  and  we  began  winding  steeply  up 
the  mountain-sides,  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  narrow 
gorge.      By-and-by   it    became    very    difficult :    the    horses 
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tumbling  about  among  the  rocks  and  boulders ;  it  had  once 
been  a  paved  way,  paved  with  these  huge  stones  ;  myrtle- 
bushes  covered  the  sheep-slopes,  and  there  were  also  many 
large  shrubs  of  the  curious  *  skinned  pig  tree.'  After  a  toil- 
some ascent  of  about  an  hour  we  got  among  stunted  pines, 
which  increased  in  numbers  as  we  rose  higher. 

In  two  hours  and  a  half  we  reached  the  top,  and  then,  oh ! 
there  was  the  sea !  How  I  welcomed  it,  how  I  shouted  for 
joy,  how  I  sang  a  hymn  of  thankfulness  and  praise.  Thank 
God  !  yes,  thank  God  !  It  looked  far  below  us,  and  a  long 
way  off.  But  no  matter,  there  it  was — it  was  no  delusion,  no 
mirage.  Yes,  there  it  was,  in  its  calm,  deep  blueness — bluer 
than  the  sky  above  me.  Yes,  there  it  was.  One  look  I  cast 
back  behind  me  before  we  turned  downwards  :  a  lovely  view 
too.  Adieu  to  the  Antioch  plain,  and  its  broad  stream  of 
water  in  its  midst.  Adieu,  bare  and  brown  mountains  of 
Syria  beyond !     Adieu,  adieu  ! 

And  now  down  and  forwards  to  the  sea — to  the  sea! 
Our  descent  was  rapid  and  the  road  good.  In  half-an-hour 
we  reached  a  small  mountain  town,  jammed  between  the 
rocky  sides  of  a  deep  ravine — a  most  picturesque  spot — and 
an  ancient  aqueduct  spanning  it.  It  was  a  beautiful  picture 
— as  perfect  a  one  as  can  be  imagined.  A  narrow  defile,  an 
aqueduct  crossing  it,  a  bright  little  town  cradled  in  its  deep 
hollow,  with  a  thin  minaret  spire  rising  up  in  its  midst, 
beyond  the  mountains  sloping  away  rapidly,  and  beyond, 
still  far  down  below,  the  sea,  with  a  high  and  glorious  range 
of  snow-crowned  mountains  bounding  the  horizon  like  a  wall 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  closing  all  in. 

We  pushed  on  :  we  galloped  wherever  we  could.  At 
length,  making  a  bend,  the  town  of  Scanderoon  came  in 
sight,  though  still  far  below  us,  on  a  flat  bit  of  green 
land  along  the  bay.  On  and  on  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  more.     I  spoke  little  ;  I  galloped  hard.    We  were  now 
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on  that  little  flat,  that  marshy  green  bit ;  and  there,  only 
two  miles  off,  were  the  tall  white  houses  of  the  new-looking 
town,  and  the  steamer  lying  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 

A  ringing  cheer !  The  reality  of  it  burst  over  me :  the 
truth  that  I  should  so  soon  see  my  four  little  motherless 
children.  A  hjppy  moment  that, — a  moment  never  to  be 
blotted  out  by  tfie  rude  hand  of  time. 

And  now  all  is  over ;  my  ride  is  done.  For  the  last  time 
I  dismount  from  my  horse;  for  the  last  time  faithful  old 
Ali  rolls  off  from  his,  and  we  enter  together  the  consul's 
door. 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  I  paid  off  old  Ali ;  I  wished  him  a 
hearty  good-bye,  and  may  God  bless  him  !  I  gave  him  my 
canteen,  my  boots,  my  old  clothes,  and  everything  else  I 
could  give.  But  it  was  very  little.  He  asked  for  my  watch ; 
and  bitterly  have  I  reproached  myself  since  that  I  didn't 
give  that.  Ali  had  given  me  a  turquois  ring  on  his  part 
some  time  before.  So  he  had  done  his  best  to  me ;  but  in 
my  hurry  I  left  even  this  little  keepsake  behind  me  amongst 
my  things. 

So  six  o'clock  came.  The  steam  of  the  steamer  was  up. 
All  was  bustle  on  the  shingle  shore.  Once  again  farewell, 
and  I  hailed  a  boat ;  the  oars  struck  sharply  the  still  water, 
and  in  five  minutes  more  I  was  aboard. 

There  is  little  left  to  say.  I  had  bid  adieu  to  the  old 
world  behind  me,  and  was  once  more  plunged  into  European 
ways  and  manners.  My  first  thought,  what  luxury,  what 
sumptuous  entertainment,  how  often  and  how  much  every- 
body eats,  but  I  soon  got  into  the  same  old  way.  It  was 
a  French  boat,  and  a  run  of  twelve  days  to  Marseilles  ;  but 
what  were  twelve  days  to  me.^  It  would  soon  be  passed, 
though  my  girdle  of  gold  had  passed  first — completely  melted 
away ;  and  I  needed  to  borrow  five  pounds  of  an  Englishman 
on  board  to  be  sure  of  having  quite  enough  to  carry  me  home. 
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We  stopped  at  difTerent  towns  down  the  coast, — first  Lata* 
kieh,  then  Tripoli,  then  three  days  at  Beirut,  under  the 
glorioufi  Lebanon  walls;  then  by-and-by  came  Malta,  and 
how  jovially  English  our  soldiers  looked ;  then  Sardinia  and 
Corsica  were  left  behind,  and,  in  spite  of  high  winds  and  a 
terrible  sea,  Marseilles  was  hailed  at  last ;  and  I  need  hardly 
add  more,  a  long  whirl  by  night  in  the  '  roll-away, '  as  old  Ali 
always  called  the  train,  and  next  morning,  early,  found  us  at 
Lyons.  We  had  plunged  into  another  climate  here.  Adieu, 
ye  Southern  suns,  for  there  were  broad  patches  of  snow  on  the 
hjlls,  and  ice  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Europe  had  had 
a  bitter  time  of  it,  and  was  just  thawing  up  again  after  its 
long  freeze.  But  I  whirled  on.  It  was  fogg>'.  Oh !  ye 
Northern  climes  ;  and  it  was  more  or  less  foggy  all  the  way. 
Paris  was  reached  at  6.30  p.m.  of  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
January  23rd.  I  gathered  my  little  baggage  up,  jumped  madly 
into  a  fiacre,  and  just  caught  the  mail  train  at  the  opposite 
side.  I  had  no  peace  but  in  racing  home.  Tired !  I  didn't 
know  what  tire  was.  And  now  it  was  a  run  to  Calais,  a 
midnight  tossing,  and  then,  at  4  a.m.,  Thursday,  January  25, 
Old  England ;  and  then,  praised  be  God  for  His  mercies,  it 
was  Home! 
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